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BALLOONS AND VOYAGES IN THE AIR* 


Ir is an interesting speculation whether pectation. As a matter of science the 


man, the creature of the earth, can ever 
attain to the empire of the air, as he has 
already attained to the empire of the sea, 
There is nothing unreasonable in the ex- 
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laws that govern the motion of heavy bo- 
dies in the atmosphere are sufficiently well 
known, and as a matter of experience and 
analogy nothing can be more to the pur- 
pose than the example of the birds. Hence 
there has long been a common belief that 
we may, some time, be able to transport 
ourselves at pleasure through the air as we 
now do on the water. The author of the 
‘ Botanic Garden,’ writing in 1791, when 
the steam-engine was beginning to develop 
its wondrous powers, but long before it 
had been applied to locomotion of any 
kind, uttered the well-known prediction— 
‘Soon shall thy arm, UNCONQUERED STEAM, 
afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
Or on wide-waving wings, expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air!’ 
Two-thirds of the prophecy have been 
fulfilled; he would be a beld man who 
would pronounce the fulfilment of the re- 
mainder impossible. 
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In aerial travelling there are two distinct 
conditions to be fulfilled. First, there 
must be a command of vertica/ motion ; 
the force of gravity must be for the time 
counteracted, and the heavy body must 
have a capability of floating, or rising, or 
falling at pleasure. Secondly, there must, 
in addition to this, be a power of horizon- 
ta/ translation through the air. 

Both these effects are well produced by 
a bird, through the mechanical action of its 
wings ; and hencethe most natural attempt 
at aerial locomotion has been by trying to 
imitate the bird, or to #y, There is much to 
be‘said in favor of this attempt, for although 
there is little hope that a human being can 
ever take to himself wings, yet the possi- 
bility of constructing a flying machine, if a 
very light motive power can be obtained, 
is hardly to be doubted. Hitherto, how- 
ever, no.attempts of this kind have given 
even a prospect of success; and as our 
object now is rather to show what has 
been done than to speculate on what is 
possible, we will turn to another mode by 
which aerial locomotion has been more 
successfully aimed at, namely, by means of 
the da/loon. We propose to trace the his- 
tory of this ingenious invention—to de- 
scribe its present condition—to dwell on 
some important purposes it has served— 
and finally to investigate what promise it 
offers of increased utility. 


It is not clear when the idea first arose 
that it would be possible to make a body 
ascend from the earth by giving it a less 
‘specific gravity than the air. One Francis 
Lana,* in 1670, proposed to exhaust 
«spheres of thin copper for this purpose, but 
he never attempted to carry out his pro- 
posal. The discovery of hydrogen ren- 
dered the idea more practicable. Caven- 
dish, in 1766,+ showed that the gas known 
as ‘ inflammable air’ had a specific gravity 
‘much less than that of the atmosphere ; 
.and Dr. Black, lecturing in 1767 or 1768, 
-explained that, as an obvious consequence 
of Cavendish’s discovery, if a very light 
bladder were filled with this gas, it would 
ascend. ‘Tiberius Cavallo attempted the 
experiment; he could not find any enve- 
lope sufficiently light and impermeable, but 
he succeeded in blowing hydrogen soap- 
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bubbles, which mounted vigorously aloft ; 
and these, the first balloons, were described 
fully by him in a paper read before the 
Royal Society, 2oth June, 1782.* 

It was not, however, in this way that 
the balloon came practically into existence ; 
its inventors proceeded on a different prin- 
ciple. Instead of using a new fluid lighter 
than air, they hit upon the idea of altering 
the density of the air itself by the action 
of heat. These ingenious men, Joseph 
and Etienne Montgolfier, whose names are 
indissolubly connected with aerostation, 
were the sons of a rich paper maker at 
Annonay, in the province of the Vivarais. 
It seems they were fond of physical inves- 
tigations: Joseph particularly had studied 
the constitution of vapor and clouds, and 
he saw that temperature had much to do 
with these phenomena. He had convinced 
himself by experiment that the application 
of heat would rarefy air so as to reduce its 
specific gravity considerably, and it oc- 
curred to him to try whether, by enclosing 
such heated air in a suitable envelope, he 
could make a kind of artificial cloud which 
would float in the atmosphere. In No- 
vember 1782, when staying at Avignon, 
he made the experiment with a light bag 
of thin silk, which to his great gratification 
rose to the ceiling. 

On his return home, the brothers worked 
together ; and after another successful trial 
they made a public exhibition of their inven- 
tion, at a meeting of the A/ats particuliers 
of the province, on the sth of June, 1783. 
Etienne has left on record a description of 
this first large balloon; it was about thir- 
ty-five feet diameter, and had a large as- 
cending power; it rose some thousands of 
feet, and travelled a mile and a half hori- 
zontally. 

The news of this experiment soon 
spread to the capital, exciting great wonder 
and enthusiasm, and the Academy named 
a Commission to inquire into the facts. 
But in the meantime attention had become 
attracted to the other mode of giving 
levity by hydrogen gas. A young man, 
named Charles, favorably known as a 
professor of physics in Paris, had been ex- 
perimenting with this substance in his labo- 
ratory, and conceiving it to have advan- 
tages over Montgolfier’s heated air, he pro- 





* Prodromo, o saggio di alcune invenzioni 
nuove, &c. Brescia, 1670. 
+ ‘ Phil. Trans,’ vol. lvi. p. 152. 


**The History and Practice of Acrosta- 
tion.’ By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. London, 
1785. 
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posed to substitute it in balloons. He 
called to his aid two practical mechani- 
cians, the brothers Robert, and constructed 
a silk balloon of twelve feet diameter. 
After some difficulty in procuring a suffi- 
cient quantity of gas (the manufacture of 
which, on any large scale, was quite new) 
it was filled, and transported to the Champs 
de Mars, where the ascent took place on 
the 27th of August, 1783. 

After rising toa great height and travel- 
ling many miles, the expansion of the gas 
caused a small leak in the balloon, and it 
came down near a village. The inhabitants 
were frightened beyond measure, particu- 
larly when they were told by two monks 
that it must be some demon from another 
world. Formal religious exorcisms were 
recited, but no one dared approach the 
monster, for the bounds it gave when 
blown by the wind, the noise of the escap- 
ing gas, and its fetid odor, kept up the 
dread illusion. At length it was fired at, 
and further wounded, and when it had be- 
come empty and still, the mob rushed upon 
it with staves and forks and tore it to 
atoms. 

The Montgolfiers, however, had not 
been idle. The Academy had reported 
favorably of their invention, and the 
brothers were called on to exhibit an as- 
cent before Louis XVI. at Versailles. This 
came off with great pomp and ceremony 
on the 19th of September. 

As the power of balloons had now been 
fully established, it was proposed that 
some person should make an ascent, if any 
one could be found bold enough to face a 
voyage that required more of the @s triplex 
than the first expedition on the merciless 
ocean, A volunteer appeared in the per- 
son of a young man of good position, 
named Pilitre des Roziers, who after 
making some tentative ascents with the 
balloon tied to the ground, offered to un- 
dertake the journey. It involved some 
danger: a fall, fire, cold, unknown perils 
amongst the clouds, and the difficulties of 
descending, were all matters of grave ap- 
prehension ; and the King, after conside- 
ration, forbade M. de Rozier’s astent, and 
proposed, instead, that two condemned 
criminals should take their places in the 
car. Pildtre was indignant at the idea of 
‘such an honor being conferred on vile 
malefactors,’ and he remonstrated so ener- 
getically that the King gave way ; and on 


the 21st of November,* 1783, the daring 
volunteer, accompanied by the Marquis 
d’Arlandes, left the earth.on the first aerial 
voyage ever undertaken by a human being. 
A full account of the journey is on record 
in two documents—one a formal proces-ver- 
dal, drawn up by eight members of the 
Academy, the other a letter by the Mar- 
quis. The balloon was seventy feet high, 
and forty-six feet in diameter; it rose to a 
height of three thousand feet, remained in 
the air nearly half an hour, and descended 
in the environs of Paris, without the aero- 
nauts having experienced the slightest in- 
convenience. Among the signatures to 
the froces-verbal was that of Benjamin 
Franklin, then on a missionto France; and 
it is reported that when he was asked his 
opinion of the invention, he replied, ‘ C’est 
enfant qui vient de naitre !’ 

Thus the Montgolfiers not only made 
the first balloon, but, as was their due, 
they had the honor of sending up the first 
aeronaut. The genius and enterprise, 
however, of their rival, young Charles, 
soon made themselves apparent by his an- 
nouncing a personal ascent on his hydro- 
gen principle; and as this principle ulti- 
mately became established to the exclusion 


of the other, Charles’s experiments possess , 


the interest of being the more accurate 
type of our modern aeronautic system. 
Associating himself again with the Messrs. 
Robert, he prepared a balloon thirty feet 
diameter, introducing many important ar- 
rangements of detail, which, from their 
perfection of design and ingenuity of con- 
struction, have remained almost unaltered 
to the present time. The balloon was to 
ascend on the 1st of December, 1783, from 
the great basin in front of the Tuileries, 
and Charles made up his mind to occupy 
the car; but, while the balloon was filling, 
it was announced that the King again op- 
posed the proceeding. Charles went to 
the Minister and protested, declaring that, 
though his Sovereign might be master of 
his life, he was not master of his honor, 
and that he could not break a solemn pro- 
mise made to the nation. The King 
yielded to this bold argument, and the 


* The Marquis’s letter says 21st October ; 
but it is dated 28th November, it has every ap- 
pearance of having béen written soon after 
the ascent, and as the frocés-verbal gives No- 
vember, the word October is probably a cleri- 
cal error. 
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prohibition was withdrawn. Shortly after- 
wards another difficulty arose by a hostile 
demonstration on the part of the Mont- 
golfierists—for the public had split up into 
two rival factions, the partisans of heated 
air and gas respectively. Charles, seeing 
this, stepped up to Etienne Montgolfier, 
and presented him with a small pilot bal- 
loon, saying, ‘ C’est 4 vous, Monsieur, qu’il 
appartient de nous montrer la route des 
cieux.’ The good taste and delicacy of 
this proceeding were testified to by shouts 
of applause, and the rivalry was at once 
at an end, The day was set apart as a 
great féte, and it was said that three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Paris were present. 
Charles took with him the younger Robert, 
but dropped him near I’Ile Adam, and re- 
ascended alone, when he gained a height 
of nearly 10,000 feet; and after making 
many interesting scientific observations, he 
descended safely near the wood of La 
Tour du Lay. 

The enthusiasm created by the aeronau- 
tic experiments of 1783 wasimmense. To 
quote M. Marion’s excellent little work :* 


‘Nobles and artisans, scientific men and 
badauds, great and small, were moved with 
one universal impulse. In the streets the 
praises of the balloon were sung; in the libra- 
ries models of it abounded ; and in the salons 
the one universal topic was the great machine. 
In anticipation the poet delighted himself 
with bird’s-eye views of the scenery of strange 
countries ; the prisoner mused on what might 
be a new way of escape ; the physicist visited 
the laboratory in which the lightning and the 
meteors were manufactured ; the geometrician 
beheld the plans of cities and the outlines of 
kingdoms ; the general discovered the position 
of the enemy, or rained shell on the besieged 
town ; the police beheld a new mode in which 
to carry on the secret service ; Hope heralded 
a new conquest from the domain of Nature, 
and the historian registered a new chapter in 
the annals of human knowledge. 

‘It was not merely the blue sky above us, 
not merely the terrestrial atmosphere, but the 
vast spaces through which the worlds move, 
that were to become the domain of man. The 
gates of the Infinite seemed to be swinging 
back before his advancing step. The moon, 
the mysterious dwelling-place of men un- 
known, would no longer be inaccessible. The 
planets that revolve round the sun, the flying 
comets, the most distant stars, these formed 
the field which was to lie open to investiga- 
tion.’ 


It was not to be expected that a volatile 





* The Bagi translation of this requires 


correction, the rendering of the French mea- 
sures being in many cases wrong. 
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nation like the French would allow such a 
subject to become popular without making 
it the theme of endless jokes and witti- 
cisms. Some of these are worth record- 
ing. 
In one ascent, snow fell on the balloon ; 
and the wits wrote,— 
‘Fiers assiégeants du séjour du tonnerre, 
Calmez votre colére ! 
Eh! ne voyez-vous pas que Jupiter tremblant 
Vous demande la paix par son pavillon 
blanc?’ 


Apropos of an unsuccessful attempt at 
Lyons with a balloon called ‘ Le Globe ’— 


‘Vous venez de Lyon ; parlez-vous sans mys- 
tére ? 
Le Globe est-il parti? Le fait est-il certain ? 
Je l’ai vu. Dites nous, allait-il grand train ? 
S’il allait—Oh, monsieur, il allait ventre a 
terre!’ 
Of an aeronaut who had cheated the 
public :— 
‘Si par son vol il peut escalader la lune, 
Il feracomme un autre, en volant, sa fortune !’ 


A large number of caricatures appeared, 
some very witty, and some very coarse, 
exhibiting, as an author says, ‘la vraie 
saveur du bon sel frangais.’ In one, a lu- 
dicrous mode was shown of filling a bal- 
loon with mephitic gas, by the aid of a 
large number of people, the title being ‘ La 
fortune des gens venteux!’ In another, 
alluding to abortive attempts, a ‘ Moyen 
infaillible d’enlévement des ballons,’ was 
exhibited in the shape of ropes and pulleys. 
One of these failures was by a person 
named |’Abbé Miolan, at the Luxem- 
bourg; the crowd, after waiting some 
hours, rushed in and destroyed the balloon, 
when the witty Parisians found out that 
the anagram of the Abbé’s name was da//on 
abime. 

In one of Gay-Lussac’s ascents, being 
desirous of rising very high, he threw out 
many superfluous things, and among them 
a common deal chair, which fell into a 
field where a peasant girl was at work; the 
balloon was invisible, and the only expla- 
nation possible was, that the chair had 
fallen from heaven. Much surprise was 
expressed at the uncomfortable accommo- 
dation provided for the angels and arch- 
angels, but the miracle was ultimately ex- 
plained. 

Many objections were raised to the new 
invention, which was denounced as an 
impious attempt to improve on the work 
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of the Creator: it was urged that female 
honor and virtue would be in continual 
peril if access could be got by balloons at 
all hours to the windows of the houses ; 
and politicians objected that if the path of 
air were to be made free, all limits of 
property and frontiers of nations would 
be destroyed; a sentiment which was 
countenanced by a serious proposal to in- 
vade England with an army descending 
from the skies. 

The English were somewhat backward 
in their notice of balloons, and it was said 
of them, 

‘Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, 
S’arrogent l’'empire des mers ; 
Les Frangais, nation légére, 
S'emparent de celui des airs.’ 

A short excursion was made at Edin- 
burgh, in a Montgolfier, by a Mr. Tytler, 
on the 27th of August, 1784;* but the 
earliest ascent in Great Britain which at- 
tracted attention was a voyage in a gas 
balloon, on the 15th of the following 
month, by Vincenzo Lunardi, secretary 
to the Neapolitan Ambassador, He as- 
cended from Finsbury, in the presence 
of a large concourse of spectators, among 
whom was the Prince of Wales, and came 
down safely on a spot of rising ground 
about four miles north of Ware. t 


** Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. liv. part ii. 
Pp. 709. 

+ A rough stone, erected to mark the place, 
may still be seen in a field at Standon Green 
End, on the estate of Mr. A. G. Puller. It 
bears a small triangular brass plate, engraved 
with two views of the balloon, and with the 
following curious inscription :— 


Let Posterity Know 
And Knowing be Astonished, 
That 
On the 15 Day of September, 1784, 
Vincent Lunardi of Lucca in Tuscany, 
The First Aerial Traveller in Britain, 
Mounting from the Artillery Ground 
in London, 
And 
Traversing the Regions of the Air 
For Two Hours and Fifteen Minutes 
In This Spot 
Revisited the Earth. 
On this Rude Monument 
For Ages be Recorded 
That Wonderous Enterprise 
Successfully Atchieved 
By the Powers of Chemistry 
And the Fortitude of Man: 
That Improvement in Science 
Which 
The Great Author of all Knowledge, 
Patronizing by his Providence 


Three circumstances related by Lunar- 
di * will show the public excitement pro- 
duced. A gentlewoman who saw some 
article drop from the car, supposed it was 
the aeronaut, and died of the fright. A 
jury were considering the verdict to. be 
given on a criminal, indicted for a capital 
offence, when the balloon being in sight, 
the Court adjourned to look at it, and the 
jury to save time acquitted the prisoner ; 
the judges afterwards remarking to Lunar- 
di, that though he had caused the loss of 
one life, he had saved another. A Cabi- 
net Council also broke up, in order that 
the King, with Mr. Pitt and other minis- 
ters, might watch the balloon through teles- 
copes prepared for that purpose: the King 
remarking, “we may resume our deliber- 
ations at pleasure, but we may never see 
poor Lunardi again.” 

Shortly after this, an experienced French 
aeronaut, Blanchard, brought a balloon to 
England, and on the 7th of January, 1785, 
he performed the hazardous feat of cross- 
ing the Channel. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Jeffries, an American, who after- 
wards published an account of the voyage. + 
They started from Dover heights at about 
mid-day, with a light north-westerly wind. 
During the passage, by loss of gas, the 
balioon descended several times nearly 
to the water level, and to keep themselves 
from drowning they threw out first their 
ballast, and then every other loose article, 
including all their provisions, a great part 
of their clothes, and their anchors. Atlast 
they reached the shore, and landed safely 
in the forest of Guines, near Calais, Blan- 
chard gained much honor by this expe- 





The Invention of Mankind, 
Hath Graciously Permitted 
To Their Benefit 
And His Own Eternal Glory. 


Traditions of the event are preserved in the 
neighborhood ; one of the rude fathers of the 
hamlet, who showed us the stone, boasted of 
having known a woman who helped to hold 
down the balloon, and pointed out the tree to 
which it was secured. The plate isin very bad 
condition, and if Lunardi’s wish is to be ful- 
filled, we commend his ‘rude monument’ to 
the care of the landowner. 

**An Account of the First Aerial Voyage 
in England.’ In aseries of Letters. By Vin- 
cent Lunardi, Esq. London, 1784. 

+ ‘A Narrative of the Two Aerial Voyages 
of Doctor Jeffries with Mons. Blanchard.’ 
By John Jeffries, M.D. Presented to the Royal 
Society, and read before them, January 1786. 
London, 1786. 
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dition, but he did not escape the wit of 
the Parisians, who nicknamed him “ Don 
Quichotte de Za Manche.” 

The French were jealous of the cross- 
ing having been first effected from the cliffs 
of perfidious Albion, and the enterprising 
Pilatre des Roziers determined to attempt 
the passage from the French shore. The 
story is a romantic and melancholy one. 
He had many difficulties and discourage- 
ments, but he had fallen in love with an 
English girl at Boulogne, and as she urged 
him to make the experiment, he did so, in 
spite of the warnings of his friends. He 
ascended on the 15th of June, 1785, witha 
companion, and they were carried at first 
over the strait; but the wind changing, 
they were brought back tothe land. They 
were hanging within sight of Boulogne 
when the balloon took fire, and the unhap- 
py aeronauts falling to the earth, were both 
killed. The young lady who had con- 
tributed to the catastrophe, and who was 
probably a witness of it, fell into horrible 
convulsions, and died a few days after her 
lover. 

Many other aeronauts have fallen vic- 
tims to their hazardous occupation ; among 
them was Madame Blanchard. At a 


Parisian féte on the 6th July, 1819, she 
had attached to her car a large mass of 
fireworks, which she set light to when ata 


great height. When these were extin- 
guished, a bright flame shot up into the 
air: the spectators at first thought it was 
part of the entertainment, but it was soon 
discovered that the gas of the balloon was 
ignited. As she descended she called for 
help, and, as she retained her presence of 
mind, she might have been saved, but the 
car, in dragging, caught a chimney, which 
threw her down to the pavement below 
and killed her on the spot. 

We also read of a narrow escape from 
a madman (an Englishman, of course), 
who, when at a great height, took out a 
knife and began to cut the cords that held 
the car, saying he should like to try the 
sensation of a fall. The aeronaut opened 
the valve with all his might, and contrived 
to delay the experiment till they touched 
the ground. 

It was not uncommon for persons of 
rank to take seats in the car, either as 
managers or passengers. The future 
Charles X., the Comte d’Artois, and Phi- 
lippe Egalité, were among this number, 
and the latter nearly lost his life by the 
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trial of some new apparatus. There were 
many jokes at his expense, and it was said, 
‘Il avait voulu se mettre _au-dessus de ses 
affaires.’ 

The English aeronauts have not been 
behind their Continental brethren for skill 
and enterprise. The Sadlers, father and 
son, were renowned for their courage. 
James, the father, made an ascent from 
Oxford as early as 1784; and on the 1st 
of October, 1812, he attempted to cross 
the Irish Channel from Dublin to Liver- 
pool. But he met with adverse winds, and 
after much buffeting about, he was obliged 
to drop into the sea, and was picked up by 
a boat that fortunately was near, the cap- 
tain being obliged to run his bowsprit 
through the balloon to free him. Hisson, 
Windham Sadler, accomplished the pass- 
age from Dublin to Holyhead on the 22nd 
of July, 1817. On one of his ascents the 
net broke and the car began to slip away, 
when he saved himself by tying the neck 
of the balloon round his body. He was 
unhappily killed on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1824, while descending in a gale, by 
striking against a house near Blackburn, 
in Lancashire. 

Mr. Green, another of our most cele- 
brated aeronauts, was born the year after 
the invention of balloons, and died only a 
few years ago. He made nearly 1400 as- 
cents ; he crossed the sea three times, and 
twice fell into it. He took up 700 persons, 
among whom were 120 ladies, and many 
persons of high rank. On one occasion 
he ascended sitting on a favorite pony, 
suspended to the hoop in the place of the 
car; the animal, who had been trained at 
Astley’s, did not manifest the least uneasi- 
ness, but ate freely during the excursion 
some beans given him by his rider. 

A voyage made by Mr. Green to the 
centre of Germany is one of the most 
memorable on record. The balloon was 
50 feet diameter, containing 85,000 cubic 
feet of gas, and the party consisted ot 
Mr. Green, Mr. Monck Mason (who, in 
his ‘ Aeronautica,’ has given a full account 
of the voyage), and Mr. Robert Holland, 
who provided the funds. They ascended 
from Vauxhall Gardens on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1836, at half-past one P.M., and, 
crossing the Channel, passed to the east- 
ward during the night, and the next 
morning saw large tracts of snow, which 
they thought might be the boundless 
plains of Poland or the inhospitable 
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steppes of Russia. This determined them 
to descend, when they found themselves 
near Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassau, 
having travelled about 500 miles in 18 
hours. The balloon afterwards took the 
name of the Nassau balloon. Mr. Green’s 
principal object in this expedition was the 
trial of his newly-invented guide-rope 
(described hereafter), and le considered 
the success of the experiment as com- 
plete. 

A larger balloon constructed by M. 
Nadar, and named the Géan/, contained 
above 200,000 cubic feet, equivalent to 
about 74 feet diameter; the car was a 
house of two stories, weighing, when full, 
above three tons. M. Nadar,a man of 
considerable ability, had adopted the 
fancy that it was impossible to control the 
direction of balloons, on account of their 
lightness and large surface, and he con- 
sidered he had discovered an important 
scientific principle, that ‘ pour lutter con- 
tre lair il faut étre plus lourd que Tair.’ 
He instituted a Society to introduce flying 
machines on this principle, and he pro- 
posed to provide it with funds by the ex- 
cursions of this monster balloon. He 
ascended at 5.45 P.M., on the 18th Octo- 
ber, 1863, from the Champ de Mars, with 
eight passengers, among whom was a 
young Montgolfier, the grandson of one 
of the men of Annonay. ,At 9 the next 
morning they descended between Bremen 
and Hanover. The wind was blowing a 
hurricane, the two anchors parted, the 
aeronauts lost the control of the valve, 
and there ensued a violent dragging for 
many miles, until the balloon tore itself 
open on the trees of a wood. ‘The pas- 
sengers were much hurt, and barely es- 
caped with their lives.* The balloon was 
afterwards repaired, and exhibited in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, and it made a few more 
short excursions, but it did not much help 
the ‘ plus lourd que l’air’ Society, 

On the evening of the 31st August, 
1874, M. Jules Duruof, a courageous 
young Frenchman, ascended with his wife 
from Calais, intending to cross to Eng- 
land. The balloon was, however, carried 
over the German Ocean, and the aero- 
nauts were rescued the next morning by a 


* ‘Mémoires du Géant,’ par Nadar. Paris, 
1865. The most readable and entertaining 
book we have met with on the subject of 
ballooning. 
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Grimsby smack, that happened to be fish- 
ing on the Dogger bank, 170 miles off the 
mouth of the Humber. 

The bursting of a balloon in the air, 
terrible as it is to think of, does not seem 
necessarily to involve fatal consequences 
to the aeronauts. In 1808 a balloon, 
carrying two Italians, burst at, a great 
height; and in 1835 Mr. Wise, an Ameri- 
can aeronaut of great experience and en- 
terprise,* met with a similar accident in 
Pennsylvania; but in both cases the bal- 
loon, from its great resisting surface ex- 
posed to the air, brought the aeronauts 
gently down. Mr. Wise, reflecting on 
these accidents, became so convinced of 
the efficacy of the resistance, that he after- 
wards, on several occasions, burst his 
balloon purposely when high in the air. 
In 1847 an accident of this kind happened 
on an ascent from Vauxhall, when Mr. 
Coxwell and the late Albert Smith were 
of the party, but no one was seriously 
hurt. Mr. Glaisher supports Mr. Wise’s 
explanation by facts occurring in his own 
experience; but he justly remarks that ‘it 
is not a situation to be coveted.’ 

To provide against cases of this kind, 
Blanchard introduced the farachute, a 
sort of large umbrella, suspended between 
the balloon and the car. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances it was closed, but on falling 
fast it opened of itself, and by its resist- 
ance checked the velocity so materially as 
to allow of the descent being effected 
safely. Blanchard tried the first experi- 
ment on his dog, and this was so success- 
ful, that parachutes were frequently after- 
wards used by the aeronauts themselves. 
Garnerin, in October 1797, dropped safely 
from a height of 2240 feet ; and his wife 
was so skilful in their management, that 
she once laid a wager she would make 
one descend on a given spot, which she 
accomplished with tolerable precision. 

On the 24th July, 1837, an enthusiast 
named Cocking insisted on dropping him- 
self from Mr, Green’s balloon, when at a 
height of 5000 feet above London, in a 
parachute of his own contrivance, which 
utterly failed, and the poor fellow was 
dashed to pieces. 


But our readers may wish to form some 
more definite idea what a balloon is, and 





* «A System of Aeronautics. By John 


Wise. Philadelphia, 1850. 
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what sort of operations are involved in a 
balloon voyage. 

First, as to the source of the ascending 
power. For a long time Montgolfier’s 
system of heated air and Charles’s system 
of light gas were in rivalry. The former 
was much the simpler; but the hydrogen 
was difficult and costly to prepare, and 
the filling of a balloon with it took many 
days. About 1814 coal gas came into 
use for lighting towns, and this settled the 
question by providing an excellent filling 
material, always to be had at gasworks at 
a moderate charge. Although six or seven 
times heavier than pure hydrogen, it was 
still less than half the weight of air, and 
therefore would give, with moderate-sized 
balloons, a fair ascending power; more- 
over, being less subtle, it was less liable 
to leak through the stuff of the envelope. 
Mr. Green was the first to take advantage 
of this gas, and it has since been almost 
universally used. The Montgolfier system 
is quite abandoned, and pure hydrogen is 
only resorted to in special cases where 
great power is required. 

The ascending {force is determined, ac- 
cording to well-known hydrostatic laws, 
by the difference in weight between the 
gas and an equal volume of air, An ex- 
ample will make this clear. The standard 
balloon used in the siege of Paris (of 
which we shall speak hereafter) was about 
50 feet diameter, containing 70,600 cubic 
feet. The weight of this volume of air 
would be about 5000 lIbs., and the weight 
of the gas (assuming a sp. gr. of 0.40) 
would be 2000 Ibs. Hence the gross 
ascending force would be 3000 lbs, ‘The 
weight of the balloon, net, and car was 
about 1000 lbs., thus leaving 2000 Ibs. 
available for passengers, dispatches, bal- 
last, and anchoring apparatus. If the 
same balloon were filled with hydrogen, 
the weight of the gas would be only 350 
Ibs., i the disposable ascending force 
would be 3650 lbs. 

The shape is generally spherical, as 
giving the largest content with the least 
weight, and the available power of the 
balloon increases with its size. The bot- 
tom of the balloon is not closed, but 
tapers to form a pipe. This serves for 
the inflation, and it is left open during the 
ascent to allow of the escape of the gas as 
it expands; if it were not for this precau- 
tion, the balloon would burst from the in- 
creased pressure, At the top of the bal- 
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loon is fixed the escape valve, which con- 
sists of two doors or flaps opening inwards 
and kept closed by springs. ‘To these 
doors cords” are attached, which pass 
down the centre of the balloon and through 
the open pipe into thecar. The aeronaut 
has only to pull these cords to open the 
valves, which allow the gas to escape. 

The balloon is covered with a network 
of fine, strong cord, which, passing down 
the sides, terminates in a wooden hoop at 
the bottom. To this hoop the car is 
suspended by ropes, and thus, by means 
of the net, the weight is transferred to the 
top of the balloon, on which the ascend- 
ing force acts. ‘The car is simply an 
oblong basket of wicker-work, combining 
lightness with strength to resist strains or 
blows. 

The balloon has to be provided with 
several appurtenances necessary for the 
aerial manceuvres. ‘The most important 
is da//ast, which consists of fine sand car- 
ried in small sacks; this material when 
thrown out distributes itself in the air, and 
so does no damage in falling. Another 
provision is an anchor or grappling hook, 
intended to catch hold of some object 
when the balloon approaches the earth, 
and so to arrest its course. ‘This is at- 
tached to a coil of rope that hangs over 
the side of the car, ready to be disengaged 
at any moment by cutting a small bind- 
ing string. 

Another article of equipment, in large 
balloons, is a long rope called the guide 
rope, which is fastened to the hoop and 
allowed to hang down below the car, 
This has several important uses. In the 
first place, when the balloon is so low 
that the rope trails on the ground, the 
effect is to take off a portion of the weight 
which is equivalent to the discharge of so 
much ballast, and as the lightening in- 
creases by the descent of the balloon, a 
most efficient self-acting check is thus 
offered to any rapid fall, Secondly, the 
trailing along the ground also checks 
more gently than the grapnel the horizon- 
tal drift by the wind. Thirdly, the posi- 
tion and angle of the rope, as seen imme- 
diately below the car, furnish indications 
both of the course of the balloon and its 
height above the ground, which are pecu- 
liarly valuable in darkness and fogs ; and 
lastly, it affords the people on the ground 
something to lay hold of in order to help 
the aeronaut to descend. The guide rope 
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is generally from 500 to 1000 feet long, 
and by means of a small windlass in the 
car, it may be lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure. It was invented by Mr. Green, 
and is the only new feature of importance 
added to the general design of the balloon 
as left by Charles in December, 1783. 
We may now consider the operations 
of the voyage. The balloon being filled, 
the aeronaut carefully examines his ballast, 
his anchor attachments, and his valve 
lines, the three great provisions for his 
safety, and at his signal ‘let go’ the ma- 
chine soars into the air. He will have 
taken in the greatest possible quantity of 
ballast, so as to leave but little ascending 
force, and to moderate the velocity of his 
rise; he can throw more out at any 
time, and thus can increase his upward 
speed as he desires. In proportion, how- 
ever, as he rises, the conditions of the 
ascending force become changed. The 
air at higher levels has a reduced pressure, 
the consequence of which is a tendency 
of the gas to expand. Hence if the bal- 
loon was full at starting, an escape will 
take place by the tube at the bottom; but 
it is customary to leave a portion empty 
to provide for the expansion. Supposing 


now the ascent to continue, a point will 


soon be reached where, by the loss of gas, 
the ascending force will be reduced to an 
equilibrium with the weight, and at this 
point the balloon will float horizontally, 
neither rising nor falling.* 

There are other sources of variation in 
the ascending power. One is, change of 
temperature: a powerful sun will expand 
the gas, or, on the other*hand, a shower 
of rain or a deposit of snow will contract 
it—either of these changes having a cor- 
responding effect on the equilibrium. The 
alteration of weight, also, by moisture, 
and the loss of gas by leakage, or by exos- 
mose, or by diffusion in the air through 


* Asan approximate rule, omitting the dis- 
turbing influences of temperature, &c., the 
height in feet to which a balloon will rise, 
whose capacity in cubic feet = C, and weight 
in lbs. = W, will be = 27,800 hyp. log. 
C (1 —s) 

14 W 
unity. This formula will also show the effect 
of discharging ballast, by substituting a dimin- 
ished value of W. It is said that the last 
thoughts of Euler were occupied by this 
problem, the calculations being found on his 
slate at the time of his death on the 7th Sept. 
1783.— ‘ Voyages Aériens’ (French edition). 


’where s == sp. gr. of gas, air being 
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the neck, are all disturbing influences that 
go on more or less during the voyage. 

The aeronaut forms an idea of his 
height by the inspection of a barometer in 
the car; and he has it in his power to 
alter his level as he pleases. If he wishes 
to ascend, he throws out ballast; if to de- 
scend, he opens the valve and lets out gas. 
But he must be careful not to be too lavish 
of these means, seeing that his stores of 
gas and ballast are limited, and that it is 
absolutely necessary, for the safety of his 
life, that he should have a fair supply of 
both left at the time he wishes to regain 
the earth, 

The descent is the most arduous task of 
the aeronaut, and during which he is most 
exposed to danger, particularly if the wind 
be high. Having brought himself tolera- 
bly low, he will look out for a favorable 
place ahead, where he may land easily, 
the best condition being a free open space, 
unencumbered by buildings or trees. On 
approaching this, he will throw out his 
grapnel, and, if it catches, it will bring 
him to a stand. He will probably receive 
a shock or two, but having now a hold on 
the ground, he may with a vigorous 
pull at the valve easily accomplish his de- 
scent, particularly if friendly helping hands 
are near. But his anchor may not catch, 
or may give way, and a strong wind may 
carry him on. His task is then a difficult 
one, requiring great nerve and presence of 
mind. He may see a building or a tree 
in his way, towards which he is being 
hurled with fatal force, when his only 
chance of salvation is instantly to throw 
out ballast to rise and escape it; after 
which he must renew his attempt. The 
swaying of the balloon by the wind when 
the grapnel has caught, the highly inclined 
position, requiring him to hold on to avoid 
being thrown out, the risk of dragging, and 
many other contingencies, make a descent 
in a high wind a thing only to be under- 
taken by very experienced hands. 

In some cases balloons, after being in- 
flated, are allowed only to rise a certain 
height under restraint, being secured to 
the earth by long cords. ‘These are called 
captive balloons. They have at different 
periods been fashionable, as affording 
amusement to the public, and, in some 
cases, have been of real utility. Two 
large captive balloons have been made of 
late years, one at Paris, in 1867, the other 
in London, in 1868. ‘The Paris one was 
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placed in a building adjoining the Exhibi- 
tion, and it carried twelve persons in the 
car to a height of about 800 feet. The 
London captive balloon, installed in Ash- 
burnham Park, Chelsea, was much larger, 
93 feet diameter, and containing about 
425,000 cubic feet. It was filled with 
hydrogen gas, and took up thirty-two 
people at a time to a height of 2000 feet; 
a steam-engine of 200 horse-power being 
used to draw it down again. Both these 
fine balloons were made by M. Henri 
Giffard, of: whom we shall have more to 
say by-and-by. 


It may now be asked of what use are 
balloons? Almost all writers on the sub- 
ject have concurred in lamenting that an 
invention of such high promise should 
have performed so little. The balloon has 
been a singular exception to the ordinary 
course of mechanical discoveries. The 
steam-engine, machinery, steam naviga- 
tion, railways, the electric telegraph, pho- 
tography, iron construction, have all, soon 
after their introduction, received rapid 
development ; while this art of aerial loco- 
motion, from which so much was expected, 
has remained just where it was in 1783. 
Franklin’s child has never grown; he is 
an infant still. The balloon, instead of 
revolutionising the world, has settled down 
to the position of a huge toy, and has 
taken rank with fireworks and monster 
bands as an attraction to fétes and holiday 
amusements, for the mere gratification of 
idle curiosity. 

There have been, however, two purposes 
of special character to which the balloon 
has been seriously applied, and in which 
it has rendered good service, namely, the 
scientific investigation of atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and the art of war. 

First, as to the scientific use of balloons. 
From the time of their invention philoso- 
phers have thought them applicable to 
aerial and meteorological researches, and 
many ascents have been planned at diffe- 
rent times with this view. At the begin- 
ning of the present century an aeronaut 
named Robertson, who is spoken highly 
of by Arago, made such ascents at Ham- 
burg and St. Petersburg, and about the 
same date Gay-Lussac and Biot under- 
took similar experiments at Paris, at the 
suggestion of Laplace. Messrs. Barral 
and Bixio, in 1850, and Mr. Welch, of 
Kew, in 1852, followed in the same track ; 
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but the most extensive series of investiga- 
tions of the kind have been made within 
the last ten years, at the instance of the 
British Assotiation, by Mr. Glaisher, of 
the Greenwich Observatory. He asso- 
ciated himself with our most experienced 
living aeronaut, Mr. Coxwell, and the 
ascents were made in a large balloon of 
90,000 cubic feet capacity, constructed 
specially for the purpose. The objects 
were to make observations at high alti- 
tudes on the thermometric, hygrometric, 
electrical, and chemical condition of the 
air; on the magnetic force; on the spec- 
trum and solar influences; on clouds and 
vapors; on aerial currents; on sound; 
and on any other interesting phenomena 
that offered themselves. For Mr. Glai- 
sher’s results on these points we must refer 
to his very full official Reports; but he 
has given to the world a popular account 
of some of his voyages in the book men- 
tioned on our first page. In the years 
1862 to 1866 he made twenty-eight as- 
cents, in one of which he rose to the great 
height of 37,000 feet, or seven miles. At 
this elevation he lost consciousness, and 
the cover of his book is ornamented with 
his picture as he hung over the edge of the 
car in this critical condition. ‘The follow- 
ing extract, descriptive of ‘The High 
Regions,’ will give an idea of Mr. Glai- 
sher’s style :— 

‘Above the clouds the balloon occupies 
the centre of a vast hollow sphere, of which 
the lower portion is generally cut off by a 
horizontal plane. This section is in appear- 
ance a vast continent, often without intervals 
or breaks, and separating us completely from 
the earth. No isolated clouds hover above 
this plane. We seem to be citizens of the 
sky, separated from the earth by a barrier 
which seems impassable. We are free from 
all apprehension such as may exist when no- 
thing separates us from the earth. We can 
suppose the laws of gravitation are for a time 
suspended, and in the upper world, to which 
we seem now to belong, the silence and quiet 
are so intense, that peace and calm seem to 
reign alone. 

‘Above our heads arises a noble roof—a 
vast dome of the deepest blue; in the east 
may perhaps be seen the tints of a rainbow on 
the point of vanishing; in the west the sun 
silvering the edges of broken clouds. Below 
these light vapors may rise a chain of moun- 
tains, the Alps of the sky, rearing themselves 
one above the other, mountain above moun- 
tain, till the highest peaks are colored by the 
setting sun. Some of these compact masses 
look as if ravaged by avalanches, or rent by 
the irresistible movements of glaciers. Some 
clouds seem built up of quartz, or even dia- 
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monds; some, like immense cones, boldly 
rise upwards; others resemble pyramids 
whose sides are in rough outline. These 
scenes are so varied and so beautiful, that we 
feel that we could remain for ever to wander 
above these boundless planes But we 
must quit these regions to approach the earth ; 
our revolt against gravity has lasted long 
enough, we must now obey its laws again. 
As we descend, the summits of the silvery 
mountains approach us fast, and appear to 
ascend towards “us; we are already entering 
deep valleys, which seem as if about to swal- 
low us up, but mountains, valleys, and glaciers 
all flee upward. We enter the clouds and 
soon see the earth: we must make the descent, 
and in a few minutes the balloon lies helpless, 
and half empty, on the ground.’ 


In addition to Mr. Glaisher’s accounts, 
the work also contains descriptions of bal- 
loon voyages by three eminent French 
aeronauts, Messrs. Flammarion, De Fon- 
vielle, and Gaston Tissandier. M. Tissan- 
dier deserves credit for having introduced 
a new feature into balloon descriptions, by 
taking up his brother, a practised artist, 
who has illustrated the balloon adventures 
and the scenery of the voyages with much 
skill.* 

‘The most recent scientific ascent was 
attended with a lamentable result. On 
the 15th April, 1875, M. Tissandier started 
from Paris, accompanied by M. Croce- 
Spinelli, an engineer, and M. Sivel, a naval 
officer, the object being to make certain 
observations at high altitudes. The re- 
cords of the height do not show so great 
an elevation as that attained by Mr. Glai- 
sher, but either from the effect of the rare- 
faction, or from the inhalation of gas, M. 
Tissandier’s companions were both suffo- 
cated, and he himself narrowly escaped 
with his life. Is there enough to be learnt 
at these great elevations to justify the risk 
they entail ? 


The application of balloons to the art 
of war presents great interest, on account 
of the remarkable success with which they 
were used by the Parisians, in the late 
siege, to establish communication with the 
country in general, in defiance of a most 
vigorous blockade. We make no apology, 


* We must give a decided preference to the 
French edition of the work, not only because 
there are important omissions in the English 
copy, but because the style of the French 
authors, who are all practised writers, and ex- 
press themselves forcibly and often eloquently, 
suffers much in translation. 


therefore, for giving this part of our sub- 
ject a more lengthy notice. 

Soon after Montgolfier’s and Charles’s 
first trials the idea arose of using the aero- 
stat, as the French have called it, for mi- 
litary purposes. At the siege of Condé, 
in 1793, an attempt was made to send 
news by a balloon across the investing 
lines ; and about the same time, the cele- 
brated Guyton de Morveau proposed to 
establish captive balloons as posts of ob- 
servation in communication with the Re- 
publican armies. The idea was approved 
by the Committee of Public Safety, on 
the condition that sulphuric acid should 
not be used for the production of the hy- 
drogen, all the sulphur obtainable being 
wanted for powder. Lavoisier got over 
the difficulty by his discovery of the de- 
composing action of red-hot iron on steam, 
and De Morveau’s proposal was put in 
practice. A school of aerostatics was 
established at Meudon, and two compa- 
nies of aérostiers were attached to the 
army. The campaign of the Sambre and 
Meuse was just then beginning, and an 
energetic young officer of the balloon 
corps, named Coutelle, was sent in all 
haste with two balloons to its aid. The 
General, who had received no notice of 
the step, at first treated the young man as 
a lunatic, and threatened to shoot him; 
but he was soon convinced of the impor- 
tance of the invention, and adopted it 
without further hesitation. At the siege 
of Maubeuge and the battle of Fleurus, 
Coutelle rendered most important services 
in obtaining information as to the position 
and movements of the enemy, who after- 
wards made honorable testimony to the 
skill and ingenuity of the proceeding. 

After this, military aerostation seems to 
have died away. The first Napoleon took 
balloons into Egypt, but the English seized 
the filling apparatus: his nephew had one 
made for the Italian campaign, in 1859, 
and appointed Garnerin as his aeronaut ; 
but it only arrived the day after Solferino. 
We also hear of successful aerostation in 
the American Civil War a few years later, 
the signals being communicated to the 
earth by telegraph wires. 

At the breaking out of the Franco-Ger- 
man War in July 1870, there were in 
Paris many experienced aeronauts, includ- 
ing Tissandier, De Fonvielle, Nadar, Jules 
Duruof, and Eugéne Godard, the latter 
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of whom had made 800 ascents. The 
subject of military ballooning was mooted, 
and received some faint support from the 
Imperial Government; but before any 
thing of use could be arranged the disas- 
ter of Sedan occurred, and was followed 
in a few days by the close investment of 
the Capital. The new Government at 
once addressed themselves to the aero- 
nauts, with the view of opening aerial 
communications with the exterior. Six 
balloons were found, all in indifferent con- 
dition, the worst being the Solferino one, 
‘L’Impérial,’ which, M. ‘Tissandier is 
careful to tell us, ‘on n’a jamais su ré- 
parer.’ ‘The first ascent was made by M. 
Duruof on the 23rd September ; he carried 
a large number of despatches, and landed 
safely in three hours near Evreux. He 
was followed on the 27th by M. Mangin; 
on the 29th, by Godard, jun. ; and on the 
30th by Gaston Tissandier, who has given 
an animated account of his voyage. 

Encouraged by this success, the Go- 
vernment established the Balloon Post on 
a regular system, and took immediate 
steps for the manufacture of a large num- 
ber of balloons, under specified conditions, 
and in the quickest possible time. It was 
easier, however, to make the vessels than 
to find captains for them, for experienced 
aeronauts were very few, and when they 
had once left Paris there was no return- 
ing. In this strait it was resolved to in- 
vite the help of sailors, a class of men 
whose training made them familiar with 
operations and dangers akin to those of 
ballooning. The appeal was well an- 
swered ; many fine brave fellows offered 
themselves; they received such instruc- 
tion as was possible, and a large number 
of ascents were conducted by them. 
‘Our topsail is high, sir,’ said a tar to his 
Admiral, who saw him ascend, ‘ and diffi- 
cult to reef; but we can sail all the same, 
and, please God, we'll arrive.’ The em- 
ployment of some acrobats from the Hip- 
podrome was less fortunate, as they made 
use of their skill, when in difficulty, to 
slip down the guide-rope to the earth, 
leaving the passengers and despatches to 
take care of themselves. 

The balloon service was on the whole 
conducted with remarkable success and 
precision. From September to January 
sixty-four balloons were sent off, and of 
these fifty-seven fulfilled their mission, the 
despatches reaching their destination. 
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The total number of persons that left 
Paris was 155, the weight of despatches 
was g tons, and the number of letters 
3,000,000. " The speed of transit varied 
usually from about 7 to 40 or 45 miles an 
hour. In four cases a speed above 50 
miles was attained, and in one instance 
about 80 miles; the high speeds being all 
with south-westerly winds. 

We may mention some of the voyages 
which offer special interest. Gambetta 
left by the ‘Armand Barbés’ (every 
balloon had a name) on the 7th of 
October; being too low, he was fired on 
by the Prussians, and narrowly escaped 
being hit. On the 27th of October, the 
‘Bretagne’ fell, by some bad manage- 
ment, into the hands of the Prussians near 
Verdun; on the 4th of November, the 
‘Galilee’ had a similar fate near Chartres; 
and on the r2th the ‘ Daguerre’ was shot 
at, brought down, and seized a few 
leagues from Paris. The loss of three 
balloons within a few days alarmed the 
Government; the vigilance of the enemy 
had been aroused, and whenever a balloon 
was seen, notices were telegraphed along 
its probable line of flight, and the swiftest 
Uhlans were put on the alert, with the 
hope of capturing it. Moreover, there 
was said to have arrived at Versailles a 
new rifled gun of enormous range, made 
by Krupp, to fire shell at the aerial mes- 
sengers. On this account the Govern- 
ment determined that the future depart- 
ures should take place at night. But the 
darkness added greatly to the difficulties 
of the voyage, and some of the ascents 
were attended with strange adventures. 

On the 24tk of November, near mid- 
night, the ‘ Ville d’Orléans’ left with an 
aeronaut and a passenger; the wind blew 
from the north, and it was hoped the bal- 
loon would fall near Tours; but before 
long the voyagers heard a sound below 
them which they recognised but too well 
as the lashing of breakers on the shore. 
They were in a thick mist, and when at 
daybreak this cleared away they found 
themselves over the sea, out of sight of 
land. They saw several vessels, and 
made signals for help, but were not an- 
swered, and one vessel fired on them. 
They were scudding rapidly to the north, 
and had given themselves up for lost, 
when they came in sight of land to the 
eastward. But they were descending 
from loss of gas, and their ballast was 
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gone; in despair they threw out a bag of 
despatches, and this saved them, for the 
balloon rose, and encountered a westerly 
current, which carried them to the shore. 
They had no idea what part of the world 
they were in; the ground was covered 
with snow, they saw no inhabitants, and 
being overcome by fatigue and hunger, 
they both fainted on getting out of the 
car. On recovering, they walked through 
the snow with great exertion, and the first 
living creatures they saw were three 
wolves, who, however, did not molest 
them. After a painful walk of several 
hours, they found a shed where they shel- 
tered for the night, and the next morning, 
continuing their march, they came upon 
another hovel with traces of fire, which 
showed them the country was inhabited. 
Soon after two woodmen came in, but 
neither party could understand the other, 
and it was only by one of the peasants 
pulling out a box of matches marked 
‘ Christiania,’ that the Frenchmen could 
guess where they were. They had fallen 
in Norway. They were well received, 
and though the balloon had escaped when 
they fainted, it was ultimately recovered, 
with all the contents of the car, and the 
despatches reached their destination. The 
‘ Archiméde,’ which started an hour after 
the ‘ Ville d’Orléans,’ landed in Holland, 
after a voyage of seven hours. 

The 30th November was a memorable 
day for the balloons. The ‘ Jacquard’ 
ascended at 11 P.M., managed by a sailor 
named Prince, who cried out with enthu- 
siasm as he rose, ‘Je veux faire un im- 
mense voyage; on parlera de mon ascen- 
sion.’ He was driven by asouth-easterly 
wind over the English Channel. He was 
seen by English vessels, and passing near 
the Lizard he dropped his despatches, 
some of which were afterwards picked up 
on the rocks ; but the balloon, thus light- 
ened, soared high over the wide Atlantic, 
and was never heard of more. 

The ‘Jules Favre’ started at half-past 
eleven the same night with two passen- 
gers, and only escaped almost by a mira- 
cle the fate of the ‘Jacquard.’ The wind 
blew from the north, and the aeronauts 
thought they were going to Lyons; they 
were long enveloped in fog, and on 
emerging at daybreak they saw under 
them an island which they supposed to 
be in a river, but which proved to be 
Hoedic in the Atlantic! They were 


driving furiously out to sea; but in front 
of them lay, as a forlorn hope, the larger 
island of Belleisle. They saw they should 
pass one end of it where it was very nar- 
row, and that they must either land on 
this strip of land or be lost. They tore 
the valve open with all their might, brought 
the balloon down some thousand feet in 
a few minutes, and fortunately succeeded 
in striking the land. But the shock was 
terrific ; the balloon bounded three times, 
and at last caught against a wall, throw- 
ing both passengers out of the car. They 
were much hurt, but were hospitably re- 
ceived, singularly enough, in the house of 
the father of General Trochu. 

On the 15th December the ‘ Ville de 
Paris’ fell at Wertzlar in Prussia; and on 
the 2oth, the ‘General Chanzy’ got also 
into captivity at Rothenberg, in Bavaria. 

On the morning of the 28th January, 
the ‘Richard Wallace,’ which left Paris 
the night before, was seen at La Rochelle 
approaching the sea, and almost touching 
the ground. The people called to the 
aeronaut to descend, instead of which he 
threw out a sack of ballast, rose to a 
great height, and soon disappeared in the 
western horizon. No doubt the poor 
fellow had lost his wits on seeing the 
danger before him. This was the last 
ascent but one; that on the next day car- 
ried to the provinces the news of the 
armistice, 

The balloons had solved the problem 
of communication from Paris outwards, 
but there was another, not less important, 
namely, how to obtain a return communi- 
cation inwards from the exterior. This 
was a much more difficult matter; any 
wind would blow a balloon away from 
the city, but to get one back again re- 
quired a particular direction of current, 
with very little margin. M. Tissandier 
devised some ingenious schemes, and 
himself made several attempts to get 
back, but failed, and the return of bal- 
loons was given up as impracticable. 

Failing these, other modes were thought 
of, and the Government appealed ener- 
getically to men of science and inventors 
to help them in their difficulty. Number- 
less projects Were offered, and a commit- 
tee sat en permanence to examine them, 
but the great majority were wild and 
visionary. 

A few trusty foot messengers succeeded 
in penetrating the Prussian lines, and 
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many cunning devices were invented for 
concealing about them short despatches 
in cypher; hollow coins, keys, and other 
articles of unsuspicious appearance were 
skilfully prepared; occasionally a des- 
patch was inserted in an incision under 
the skin, and one of the contrivances 
most successful, till an indiscreet journal 
let out the secret, was an artificial hollow 
tooth. One balloon took out some trained 
dogs, which it was hoped would find their 
way back again, but they never reap- 
peared. A daring attempt was made, by 
some electricians, to connect the broken 
ends of the telegraph wires (which had of 
course been cut) by almost invisible 
metallic threads, but they could not suc- 
ceed. The river, flowing into Paris from 
the plains of central France, formed the 
basis of many promising schemes. Divers, 
submarine boats, and floating contrivances 
of many kinds were proposed, and some 
of them tried; the most ingenious being 
little globes of blown glass, so marvellous- 
ly resembling the natural froth bubbles on 
the surface of the water as to escape the 
most vigilant observation. It was thought 
at one time that these would come into 
use, but before the ‘service des bulles’ 
could be organised, the frost set in, and 
spoiled the surface of the river. 

The problem which had defied the in- 
genuity of man, was, however, solved by 
the instinct of a bird. The return post 
was effected by means of carrier pigeons, 
which, having been taken out of Paris in 
balloons, were let loose in the provinces to 
find their own way home. There existed 
in Paris a ‘ Société Colombophile,’ and after 
the departure of the first’ bailoon, the 
Vice-President waited on General Trochu, 
and proposed that an attempt should be 
made to combine the outward balloon 
post with a return service by pigeons. 
The second balloon carried three birds, 
which came safely back six hours after- 
wards, with news from the aeronauts ; and 
the return of eighteen more despatched in 
following days confirmed the practicabili- 
ty of the plan. The service was then 
regularly organized, and was carried on 
with more or less success during the whole 
of the siege. 

But though the messengers were found, 
it was necessary to give careful attention 
to the mode of transmitting the messages. 
A pigeon’s despatch is tied to one of the 
feathers in his tail, and, of course, in 
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order to avoid impeding his motion, it 
must be very small and light. For strate- 
gic purposes, small dispatches in cypher 
would have sufficed, but the Government, 
with laudable spirit, wished to give the 
public the benefit of the pigeon post, as 
they had already done with the balloon 
service, and this gave rise to one of the 
most remarkable and ingenious postal 
arrangements of the siege, namely the ap- 
plication of microscopic photography. 

The exqnisite delicacy of the colloiond 
film had long been known, and with the 
aid of a microscopic camera, pictures had 
been produced on it which, though so 
small as scarcely to be visible to the 
naked eye, exhibited, when magnified, all 
the details of the original, M. Dagron,* 
who had practised this art, pointed out its 
applicability to the pigeon post, and was 
commissioned to organize the arrange- 
ments. He left in the ‘ Niepce’ balloon 
on the 12th November, and, after fall- 
ing into the hands of the Prussians at 
Vitry-le-Frangais, he escaped to Tours, 
where, and at Bordeaux, he conducted 
the process with much success. 

The despatches, public and private, 
were first printed (to save space and 
render them more legible) on pages of 
folio size, sixteen of which were placed 
side by side, forming a large sheet about 
54 inches long and 32 inches wide. This 
was reduced by photography to ,}, of its 
original area, the impression being taken 
on a small pellicle of transparent gela- 
tinous collodion, 2 inches long and r} 
inch wide, and weighing about three- 
quarters of a grain. The figure in the 
margin is a full-sized representation of one 
of these pellicles now before us. The six- 
teen pages of letter-press will be seen in 
their reduced size ; each page consists of 
about 2000 words, and, therefore, the 
whole impression contains as much matter 
as sixty-five pages of this review. 

We have read the despatch with a 
powerful microscope, and find it contains 
a great number of messages, chiefly of 
personal interest, to inhabitants of Paris, 
from many parts of France. We extract 
the following as samples :— 


* Dépéches & distiibuer aux destinataires. 
‘ Pau, 26 Fanvier.—A Focher, Rue Chaussée 
d’Antin. +«Madeleine accouchée heureuse- 
ment hier, Bien! beau gargon. 


**La Poste par Pigeons Voyageurs.’ 
Dagron. Tours, Bordeaux, 1870-1. 


Par 
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‘ Biarritz, 1 Février.— A Martin, 68, Rue 
Petites Ecuries. Sommes a Biarritz, bébé 
complétement remis, embrasse papa, dou- 
loureusement impressionnés événements. 

‘A Font. Besoin argent, demande Mas- 
quier. 

‘A Perier. Tous parfaitement bien ; trou- 
veras charbon dans cave.’ 


There are also many ‘ Dépéches Man- 
dats,’ or post-office orders, payable to 
persons in Paris, from correspondents in 
the country. 

Every pigeon carried twenty of these 
leaves, which were carefully rolled up and 
put in a quill; they contained matter 
enough to fill a good-sized volume, and 
yet the weight of the whole was only 
fifteen grains, When the pigeon arrived 
at his cot in Paris, his precious little bur- 
den was taken to the Government-office, 
where the quill was cut open, and the 
collodion leaves were carefully extracted. 
The next process was to magnify and read 
them by an optical apparatus, on the 
principle of the magic lantern, or rather 
of the well-known electric illustrator, 
which plays such an important part in 
the scientific lectures at our Royal Institu- 
tion. The collodion film was fixed be- 


tween two glass plates, and its image was 
thrown on a white screen, enlarged to 


such an extent that the characters might 
be read by the naked eye. ‘The messages 
were then copied and sent to their desti- 
nation, 

The despatches were repeated by dif- 
ferent pigeons, for although the communi- 
cation was established many causes inter- 
rupted its regularity. ‘The Prussians were 
powerless against the winged messengers 
(it is said they attempted to chase them 
with birds of prey); but there were more 
real obstacles in fogs, which prevented 
the pigeons seeing their way, and in the 
great cold, which was found to interfere 
with their powers, particularly when the 
ground was covered with snow. There 
were sent out of Paris 363 pigeons, but 
only 57 returned, and some of these were 
absent a long time, 

The charge for private despatches by 
pigeon was 50 centimes per word; but to 
facilitate the service, the Parisians were 
directed to send to their friends in the 
country, by balloon, questions which 
could be answered by pigeon with the 
single words, ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Forms 
were prepared, something like our postage- 
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cards, and four such answers were convey- 
ed for one franc. 

The Parisians will long recollect the ex- 
citement produced by the arrival of their 
pretty couriers; no sooner was a pigeon 
seen in the air than the whole city was 
aroused, and remained in a state of intense 
anxiety till the news was delivered, An 
engraving was afterwards published repre- 
senting Paris, as a woman in mourning, 
anxiously awaiting, like Noah’s imprisoned 
family, the return of the dove. 

The aerial post was undoubtedly a 
great success. It could not indeed save 
France, or deliver the Capital ; but it was 
an immense comfort and advantage to 
the Parisians as establishing, during the 
whole of the siege, a correspondence with 
the exterior, which without it would have 
been impossible. And had the cause been 
less desperate, it is not improbable that 
the balloons might have turned the scale, 
by giving to the French substantial advan- 
tages in their means of communication. 


We must now, in conclusion, say a few 
words on the general capabilities and 
prospects of the balloon as a means of 
aerial locomotion. The problem is one 
of great interest and importance; for it 
need hardly be said that if such a mode 
of transit could be established, its advan- 
tages would be almost incalculable. 

The balloon already fulfils, as we have 
seen, one of the two necessary conditions ; 
it will float in the air, and it can be made 
to rise and fall at pleasure.* But it fails in 
the second particular. The great obstacle 
at present to its use is the want of power 
over the direction of its flight. It is at 
the mercy of the wind, which ‘bloweth 
where it listeth ;’ and a vehicle which can 
only travel to some unknown place is not 
likely to have many business passengers. 

It has often been proposed to take ad- 
vantage of the fact, well ascertained by 


* The present mode of doing this, involv- 
ing a continual loss of gas and ballast, and a 
consequent waste of ascending power, is very 
imperfect ; it was one of Mr. Green's objects, 
in the invention of the guide-rope, to ameli- 
orate the evil, by providing a kind of ballast 
which could be discharged temporarily, and 
taken in again; and no doubt this expedient, 
combined with a perfectly impermeable en- 
velope, would much extend the limit of bal- 
loon voyages. There is, however, great room 
for improvement in this particular. 
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experience, that currents are found, at 
different heights, moving in different di- 
rections; but the information on this 
point is at present very imperfect; and 
probably such a mode of direction would 
be always uncertain. The more impor- 
tant problem is, how to make a balloon 
travel, not with, but ¢hrough the air; in 
the same manner as a boat, instead of 
being floated along with the stream, is 
made to move in an independent course 
through the water. In short, we want 
what, if we may coin a word for the pur- 
pose, we may call a dirigib/e balloon. 

The Montgolfiers, in 1783, discussed 
the use of oars, and Guyton de Morveau, 
in the following year, made some experi- 
ments at Dijon with analogous contriv- 
ances. But no useful result was obtain- 
ed, and the question does not appear to 
have been studied, with any earnest at- 
tention to its mechanical conditions, un- 
til the middle of the present century. 

The nature of these conditions may 
best be learnt by considering the analo- 
gous case of a boat; not a sailing boat 
which is moved by external power, but a 
rowing boat or a steamer in which the 
power is internal. In such a vessel the 
motion is produced by oars, paddles, or 
screws, the surfaces of which are impelled 
against the circumambient fluid by me- 
chanical power; the reaction sends the 
vessel forward, and when the motion 
through the fluid is once obtained, the 
direction is determined by that simple and 
beautiful contrivance, the rudder. 

According to this, in order to make our 
balloon move through the air, it must be 
provided with propelling apparatus, pro- 
pelling power, and a rudder. And, as a 
further condition, derived from aquatic 
analogy, it must have such a form as will 
offer the least resistance in its passage 
through the air. If these conditions are 
complied with, we shall certainly get a 
dirigible balloon, and they involve nothing 
that is at variance with mechanical know- 
ledge, or that is beyond the scope of me- 
chanical skill. 

The first good attempt to make such a 
balloon was in 1852 by a French engi- 
neer, M. Henri Giffard. He was then 
young and unknown, but ‘his name has 
since become famous on other grounds, 
He had evidently studied the subject well, 
and had arrived at a thoroughly practical 
appreciation of the necessary conditions. 
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Abandoning the globular shape, as offer- 
ing too much resistance, and following the 
analogy of the lines of a vessel, he con- 
structed an Oblong pointed balloon, to the 
stern of which he attached a rudder, and 
in the car he carried a small steam-engine, 
which worked a screw, formed of sails like 
a wind-mill. It was about 150 feet long, 
and 4o feet diameter. It contained 
88,000 cubic feet, and was filled with coa!- 
gas. The engine was three-horse power, 
weighing 3 cwt., and it turned the screw 
110 revolutions per minute. It was a 
daring thing to put the furnace of a steam- 
engine so near to a huge reservoir of high- 
ly inflammable gas; but M. Giffard adopt- 
ed, among other precautions, the ingeni- 
ous device of turning the chimney down- 
wards, producing the draught by the 
steam-blast, as in the locomotive-engine ; 
and he considered himself free from any 
danger of fire. 

The ascent took place from the Hippo- 
drome in Paris on the 24th September, the 
signal to ‘let go’ being given by the 
steam-whistle. ‘The wind was strong, and 
M. Giffard did not expect to hold against 
it; he found, however, that he could make 
a headway through the air of five to seven 
miles an hour; and this enabled him to 
execute various manceuvres of circular 
motion with perfect success. The action 
of the rudder was very sensitive. No 
sooner, he says, did he pull gently one of 
the cords, than he saw the horizon turn 
round him like the moving picture in a 
panorama, He rose to a height of nearly 
6000 feet, but, the night approaching, he 
put out his fire, and descended safely in a 
field near Elancourt. 

In 1855 M. Giffard constructed another 
balloon, of larger dimensions, which con- 
firmed the previous results; but he found 
that “before the direction could be com- 
pletely commanded, many improvements 
were necessary which would take time. 
His attention was just then occupied on 
other mechanical inventions,* but he did 
not neglect the subject, for, in the great 
captive balloons erected by him in 1867 
and 1868, he perfected several of the im- 
provements he had in contemplation, in 
particular the impermeability of the enve- 


* M. Giffard has acquired great fame by his 
invention of the ‘ Injector,’ an apparatus now 
applied almost universally to locomotives, and 
which is one of the most remarkable and 
novel applications of science to engineering. 
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lope, a more mechanical construction of 
the valves, and a better and cheaper mode 
of preparing pure hydrogen. 

During the siege of Paris, the earnest 
desire to get a return-post to the city again 
called attention to the subject of dirigible 
balloons. In October 1870, M. Dupuy 
de Léme, the eminent Naval Architect to 
the French Government, obtained a grant 
of sixteen hundreds pounds for experi- 
ments, and he proceeded to construct an 
apparatus, which was in progress when 
the Communist insurrection broke out and 
stopped the proceedings. On peace being 
restored, M. de LOme resumed the work 
at his own cost, and the trial was made on 
the 2nd of February, 1872. He has given 
a full account of his proceedings in several 
papers of the ‘Comptes-rendus’ of the 
Academy of Sciences. His balloon was 
elongated, 120 feet long, and 50 feet 
diameter, containing 122,000 cubic feet, 
and it was filled with hydrogen. It had 
a triangular rudder, and the car carried a 
screw-propeller of two sails, 30 feet diame- 
ter, intended to be turned by four men, a 
relay-gang being also taken up to relieve 
them. M. de Léme considered it essen- 


tial that the balloon should preserve its 
form in spite of any escape of gas, and, to 


ensure this, he placed, inside the large 
envelope, a smaller balloon, which could 
be filled with air from the car when re- 
quired. 

The ascent took place at Vincennes, 
with M. de Lome and thirteen other per- 
sons in the car. In the early exposition 
of his objects he had stated that he did 
not aim at attaining any great independ- 
ent speed ; the important point was to get 
such a moderate control over the course 
as should render it possible for balloons to 
return into Paris, and he believed that a 
motion through the air of about five miles 
(eight kilometres) per hour would suffice 
for this purpose. Soon after leaving the 
ground the screw was put in motion, and, 
on the rudder being taken in hand, its in- 
fluence was at once observable. The 
wind was high, blowing from the south- 
west, with a velocity varying from 27 to 
37 miles an hour, and all that could be 
hoped for was to produce a moderate 
deviation in the direction of the flight. 
This was accomplished, as, when the 
screw was put to work, and the head of 
the balloon set at right angles to the wind, 
a deviation was obtained of ten or eleven 
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degrees, showing an independent moticn 
through the air of 5 to 74 miles an hour, 
produced by the machinery. The de- 
scent was made safely about go miles 
from Paris. 

As a matter of fact, M. Dupuy de Lome 
does not seem to have accomplished much 
beyond what M. Giffard had done pre- 
viously : and it is to be regretted that both 
M. Giffard and he should have left the 
subject where it is; but fortunately, guid- 
ed by the data obtained, we may form an 
idea, much more satisfactory than hereto- 
fore, of the position of the question, and 
of the prospects of the invention for the 
future. 

In the first place, the possibility of con- 
structing, on principles analogous to those 
of aquatic navigation, a buoyant aerial 
screw ship, which shall have a form of 
small resistance, which shall be stable and 
easy to manage, and which shall obey her 
rudder, has been fully established ; there 
only remain the questions what power is 
necessary to give such a vessel a certain 
speed through the air; what amount of 
power can be carried; and how that 
power may be applied. 

The relation between power and speed 
has been carefully investigated by M. de 
Lome on sound mechanical principles, 
checked by the actual data of aquatic 
navigation, and although their application 
to this problem is new, they seem to have 
been confirmed by experiment so far as 
the limited trial extended. M. de Lome 
calculated beforehand that to give a speed 
of five miles an hour would require a net 
expenditure of about ,';ths of a horse- 
power ;* for which, allowing for loss, he 
allotted 4 men, or ,4,ths of a horse-power. 
In the actual experiment he found that 8 
men (or ;°,ths of a horse-power net) gave 


* The power required to propel the balloon 
depends largely on the value of the coefficient 
representing the reduction of resistance due 
to the form or to the /ines of the vessel. There 
is little experience of this for the air, but M. 
de Léme asserts by the analogy of ships, that 
it may be as low as #y or even yy. Allowing 
for resistances of the car and net, and for 
other defects, he has in his calculations 
brought it out at a mean value of yy; and 
adopting this, we have the following formula. 
If d = largest diameter of balloon in feet, and 
v = velocity through the air in miles per hour, 
then the net horse-power required will be in 
round numbers— fo 

H. P. = ——__. 
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6-4 miles per hour, which is sufficient con- 
firmation, the power varying, according to 
a well-known rule, as the cube of the 
speed. Hence to give 10 miles an hour 
would require 2} horse-power, 20 miles 
20 horse-power, and so on. 

The form of power adopted by M. de 
Lome, namely human effort, involved an 
enormous waste of weight ; and in reason- 
ing on what may be done, we have a right 
to assume a more economical arrange- 
ment. A horse-power in the shape of 10 
men, with a relay of 5, weighs above a 
ton; but in the steam engine this may be 
reduced very largely. M. Giffard’s en- 
gine and boiler weighed 112 lbs. per 
horse-power ; in some boats lately work- 
ing on the Thames* the weight was only 
60 or 70 lbs., and in other instances it has 
been reduced still lower. 

To keep up the power, we may estimate 
that the engine will require, per horse- 
power per hour, 3 to 5 lbs, of fuel and 
25 to 28 lbs. of water. But, by an inge- 
nious ‘ air surface condenser,’ lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Perkins, the water evaporat- 
ed may be recovered and used over again, 
and M. Giffard has pointed out that the 
fuel and water lost would take the place 
of the ballast usually put in the car. 


We should be quite within actual prac- 
tice in estimating for each horse-power, 
100 lbs. weight of engine, boiler, and con- 
denser, and 10 lbs, for each hour’s con- 


sumption. Hence, as M. de Léme’s bal- 
loon had, after allowing for his entire ap- 
paratus and machinery; about 4600 lbs. 
disposable buoyancy, we find he could 
carry a 20-horse engine, and keep up a 
speed of 20 miles an hour for 13 hours. 
By enlarging the balloon, say to 100 feet 
diameter, we should get an available 
buoyancy of 20 tons, which would enable 
a speed of 20 miles an hour to be kept up 
for 24 hours, and still leave some 7 or 8 
tons free, 

These calculations are formed, be it ob- 
served, on data already existing ; we have 
made no allowance for the improvements 
that would naturally arise when the atten- 
tion of ingenious men was drawn to the 
subject, and when actual experience had 
been gained. The application of high 
power would doubtless require many al- 
terations in construction, and much study 





* ‘Trans. Inst. of Naval Architects,’ 1872, p. 
269. Paper by Mr. F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S. 
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of detail, and there is every probability 
that in the course of this study by skilful 
engineers such ameliorations would be 
brought about as would result in the at- 
tainment of higher speeds than we have 
above taken credit for. 

Let us only, for the sake of argument, 
assume that we could attain for our bal- 
loons an independent velocity of 25 miles 
an hour through the air; it is worth while 
to inquire what that would do towards the 
solution of the great problem of aerial lo- 
comotion. 

We have here to consider the effect of 
the wind. According to the best tables, 
what may be called an ordinary breeze 
blows between ten and twenty miles an 
hour, a strong breeze between twenty and 
thirty, a high wind between thirty and 
forty, and a gale up to fiftyor more. The 
average velocity of balloons carried along 
by the wind has been found to be about 
twenty-five miles an hour, and we may 
fairly assume that the current is as often 
below as above this velocity. Hence it 
follows that for half the days in the year 
we might have the power, by properly 
constructed dirigible balloons, of navigat- 
ing the air as we pleased, in any direction. 
If the wind were for us, we should make 
thirty to fifty miles an hour ; if against us, 
we should go slowly, but, as the French 
sailor said, ‘ Please God, we should cer- 
tainly arrive.’ In the other half of the 
year, when the wind exceeded the velocity 
we could command, we must give up the 
idea of steaming against it; but even then 
our steering power would give us very 
great advantage in deviating from the 
wind’s direction. An example will make 
this clear. Suppose that a high wind 
were blowing from the west, with a veloci- 
ty of forty miles an hour (the highest, per- 
haps, that it would be prudent to attempt 
a voyage with), we could not go anywhere 
westerly, or even due north or south, but, 
by the aid of our independent speed of 
twenty-five miles, we could command any 
course we pleased between north-east and 
south-east, giving us still a very large and 
useful range; and what we lost in this 
respect we should gain in swiftness, as our 
velocity running east would be sixty-five 
miles an hour. 

Then one most important use of dirigi- 
bility would be in facilitating the descent, 
and in avoiding the many dangers to 
which the aeronaut, in his present helpless 
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position, is so often exposed. He could 
choose his place of landing with precision, 
bearing right or left at pleasure, and, turn- 
ing his head to the wind, he could get rid 
of, or largely diminish, the dragging which 
is so dangerous, and which has so often 
brought a fatal termination to balloon 
voyages, Indeed, with ordinary precau- 
tions in the construction and management 
of the apparatus, a dirigible balloon would 
furnish one of the safest, as well as one of 
the, swiftest and pleasantest, modes of lo- 
comotion. 

And, further, it must be borne in mind 
that the increased frequency of balloon 
voyages would lead to a more careful 
practical study of the atmospheric condi- 
tions bearing on them. We may, indeed, 
conclude that the future use of balloons 
will probably depend on a moderate steer- 
ing facility, combined with the power of 
taking advantage of the best circumstances 
of wind and weather; and we do not 
doubt that with such a combination, well 
studied, and wrought out with the skill of 
which the present age is capable, the bal- 
loon has the power to become a really 
useful machine. 


We have had nojspace in this article to 
speak of flying. There are many students 
of aerial locomotion who profess a con- 
tempt for the balloon, as a mere plaything, 
and consider that the only proper solution 
of the problem is by a flying machine, 
which shall sustain itself in the air, like a 
bird, by mechanical means. They disdain 
floating power, which, they say, birds do 
not’ possess, and which is, therefore, un- 
necessary. It would be just as reasona- 
ble to propose, on analogous grounds, to 
abolish boats and substitute swimming-ma- 
chines. The ‘ plus lourd que l’air’ doc- 
trine is a delusion, founded on the mecha- 
nical blunder of confounding gravity and 
momentum, which are two distinct things. 
It is a more reasonable objection that a 
balloon, from its large size, must offer a 
great resistance to the air at high speeds, 
but this resistance has been enormously 
overrated,* and it is a cheap price at 
which to acquire the fulfilment of the first 
condition of aerial locomotion—that of 
overcoming the action of gravity. At all 
events, a dirigible balloon is a thing act- 
ually in existence; a flying-machine is, at 
present, only an idea.—Quarterly Review. 
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WueEN my lungs are full of London 
smoke, my brain worn with the strain of 
work, my heart sickened within me by dis- 
appointments inseparable from a life of 
business—when, in short, my system is 
lowered, as my doctor tells me, by over- 
work and confinement, and I pine for 
peace and quiet, for bright sun and blue 
sky, for the rippling of streams and the 
sighing of soft summer gales through the 
green woods, then my soul turns longingly 
to a little spot fourteen thousand miles 
away, where I once found all these to my 
heart’s content. 

I have looked upon the much-vaunted 
beauties of many a European landscape. 
I have also struck out from the beaten 
paths of travel, and, trusting mainly to a 
compass, a smattering of the language, and 
a pair of long legs, wandered in search of 
the picturesque and found it in every form 
and variety in quaint little out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners. Besides this, I have 
seen in all the four continents nature in 
every aspect, pretty, grand, and awful ; but 
of all the bright beauty spots on the fair 


face of this earth, give me the little Japa- 
nese village of Meyangashi, fourteen thou- 
sand miles away from where I now write 
in the heart of this great city. 

Were Meyangashi four hundred miles 
away instead, I should not thus publish its 
attractions to the world, for it would be 
but a sorry return for all that it did for 
me, the health it gave back to me, the 
gloomy, fever-born fancies it dispelled, 
were I to bring upon it a yearly invasion 
of tourists, who would soon stifle its calm, 
tranquil existence, turn its picturesque 
temple into a Kursaal, poison its honesty, 
and, probably, change my cheery, atten- 
tive, simple-minded old host into a sordid, 
cheating harpy of a landlord, and his low 
thatched farm-house into a hotel; but 
Meyangashi is, as I have said before, four- 
teen thousand miles away, and, in spite 
of “ Captain Cook,” hotel coupons, and 
circular tours, it will be for many years to 


* The resistance to M. de Léme’s balloon 
of 122,000 cubic feet, at 5 miles an hour, was 
only 214 lbs. ; at 20 miles an hour, it would be 
344 lbs. 
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come—in fact until human ingenuity de- 
vises a scheme for being in two places at 
once, or establishes a regular balloon ser- 
vice between London and Yeddo—much 
the same as when I first saw it. 

It is about thirty-five miles from the set- 
tlement of Yokohama, so that it is five 
miles or so outside the “treaty limits,” 
which is an imaginary cordon drawn round 
Yokohama with a radius of thirty miles ; 
beyond which the “ foreigner” is forbidden 
to pass. The Japanese authorities, how- 
ever, did not enforce a very strict observ- 
ance of this rule, and I never heard of 
any slight transgressions of it leading to 
any disagreeable results. Some years ago, 
soon after having risen from a bed of sick- 
ness, I found myself, together with a 
friend, in this haven of rest. Fever had 
held me in its burning grasp for many 
weeks, and, when it had at last let go its 
hold, had left me weak in mind and body. 
The doctors recommended an immediate 
return to England, but there were cogent 
reasons for my staying abroad a year or 
two longer if I could possibly manage it. 
With painful indecision I wavered between 
the two courses: on the one hand I long- 
ed for the old country, and felt that it 


alone could restore me; on the other, if I 
left Japan just then, years of exile and toil 


would have been spent in vain. I had 
borne the heat and burden of the day, and 
when the fruit of my labors was nearly 
ripe, it was hard to leave it to be plucked 
by other hands; and so the struggle went 
on. At last a middle course opened be- 
fore me, and along it I steered to a happy 
solution of my perplexities. An old 
schoolfellow happened to be in the regi- 
ment quartered at Yokohama, and, on his 
suggestion and promise of bearing me 
company, I determined to try a month at 
Meyangashi, and then, if that did no good, 
to throw overboard every other considera- 
tion, and steer for England, 

Burton—I shall call him Burton—was 
just the companion for a broken-down in- 
valid. He was cheery without being 
noisy, and there was a manly heartiness 
about him that made you feel you had 
something strong and stout to lean on, 
though, at the same time, he could be as 
gentle asa woman. He was also full of 
vitality, though not oppressively so to one 
who had nearly lost all his. To Burton, 
then, I trusted myself, feeling every confi- 
dence in his nature to cope with and over- 
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come the difficulties of a Japanese jour- 
ney in the shape of lazy coolies, idle truant 
bettoes,* and refractory, shoe-casting, knee- 
breaking ponies, After determining on 
this step, I left all the arrangements en- 
tirely to him, as I was too despondent and 
weak to attend toanything myself. Thus 
empowered, he, with his usual energy, fix- 
ed the period of our departure at three 
days’ distance, and at once set off himself 
to Meyangashi to engage rooms in ad- 
vance. Ina couple of days he returned 
with the intelligence that there was no tea- 
house +t where we could put up, but that he 
had engaged part of a farm-house. It was 
all the same to me, and the next morning 
we started on our ponies, Burton having 
previously despatched at daybreak the 
baggage by half a dozen coolies, who, to- 
gether with our de¢foes, were to await us at 
a place called Atchungi, where we were 
to break the journey and sleep on my ac- 
count. 5 

To’ my surprise Burton had ridden up 
to my bungalow at the appointed hour 
with a cavalcade of brother officers who, 
he explained, happened to be starting for 
some temples on the road towards Yeddo, 
and, as our way for the first few miles lay 
in the same direction, we all rode on to- 
gether. The morning was fine, the com- 
panionship was pleasant, the temples they 
were bound for one of the lions of Japan 
I had not seen, and so Burton and myself 
determined to accompany them to their 
destination, as it would not be many miles 
out of our way and he said he knew where 
he could strike off into a bye-path leading 
into the direct road to Atchungi. 

Our way, to within two or three miles 
of the temples, lay along the Tokaido— 
the main road of Japan, or rather it may 
be called a street, for, with few intervals, 
there are houses on either side along its 
entire length of about six hundred miles. 
It was along this Tokaido, about a year 
before, that Mr. Richardson, a British 
merchant, was brutally murdered by the 
retainers of a Daimio (a native prince or 
nobleman) who was travelling in state 
along the route. The unfortunate gentle- 
man was at the time accompanied by a 
lady and two gentlemen on horseback, 
and, unhappily for them, they met this pro- 
cession. Theyrode on, however, keeping 
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well to one side of the road, and encoun- 
tering nothing worse than the scowls and 
muttered curses of the armed retainers, 
until the great man himself was borne past 
reclining in his zorimon,* scornfully sur- 
veying the adventurous Zvyins;t+ when, 
either upon some signal given by him, or 
from some sudden outburst of fanatical 
feeling, out flashed the keen two-handed 
swords, and the unfortunate Richardson 
was cut down. 

“Gallop back for dear life!” was now 
the cry, and, getting the lady between 
them, they plied whip and spur in the di- 
rection of Yokohama, which they even- 
tually reached safe, but not sound; the 
two gentlemen’s horses were horribly 
gashed and cut; they themselves were 
frightfully wounded. Mr, C had his 
arm disabled for life, and Mr. M will 
carry to his grave the marks of those 
deadly two-handed swords. His horse 
was hacked in all directs, but, like a 
faithful servant, he carri@@ his master in 
safety into the settlement, and then almost 
immediately dropped down dead. 

It was always with rather an uncomfor- 
table feeling that, in our rides abroad, we 
met any of these powerful Daimios proces- 
sions, knowing that merely the whim of a 
capricious tyrant, or the fanaticism of bi- 
goted unreasoning men, might bring on us 
the fate of Richardson. 

So conscious was the Government of its 
inability to keep these Daimios and their 
retainers in check, and so afraid was it of 
finding itself embroiled in serious compli- 
cations in consequence of some similar 
outrage, that whenever one of these pro- 
cessions was to pass in the vicinity of Yo- 
kohama, a notice was invariably sent to all 
the legations and consulates, that on such 
and such a day a certain Daimio would tra- 
vel in state along a certain route, and that 
it would be expedient for all foreigners to 
keep out of the way. This warning was 
generally promulgated by means of the 
local press, and any one riding along the 
proscribed route did so at his own risk. 

Whether on the occasion I am about to 
speak of the usual warning had not been 
given ; or whether none of us had happen- 
ed to see it; or whether, which is still 
more likely, we disregarded it with true 
national foolhardiness, I forget ; but at all 
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events we fell foul of one of these proces- 
sions, though luckily without any serious 
consequences. ; 

I must explain that all along the Tokai- 
do, at certain intervals, commodious and 
well-fitted-up tea-houses are set apart ex- 
clusively for the accommodation of Dai- 
mios and officials of high rank who may be 
travelling to or from Yeddo with their reti- 
nues. We had proceeded about ten miles 
along this great highroad, and had nearly 
reached our destination, when, just as we 
were passing one of these large official tea- 
houses, a few yaconins® came out, and, 
with somewhat swaggering gesture, barred 
our further progress. They told us that 
one of the Mikado’s Daimios and his suite 
were resting inside the tea-house, and that 
foreigners would not be allowed to ride 
past; “ but,” added they, “if you dismount 
and lead your horses by in all humility, 
you may pass on.” To this we objected, 
and, as we were all armed with revolvers, 
were thirteen in number, and felt ourselves 
for the time representatives of our nation 
and exponents of its characteristic deter- 
mination and pluck, were about to force 
our passage, when, as if by magic, scores 
of these two-sworded yaconins, looking 
fierce and determined, poured out of the 
tea-house, apparently eager for a fray and 
an opportunity of trying the sharpness of 
their blades on our bodies; while the 
shopkeepers and people, acting apparently 
under the yaconins’ directions, formed in a 
few moments, for about fifty yards down 
the street, a series of barricades, by piling 
up shutters, tables, benches, and anything 
else they could lay their hands on. 

On this we held a short council of war, 
and while we were so engaged, the yaco- 
nins, who must have numbered by this 
time quite a hundred, as if aware of the 
purport of our conversation, threw back 
their large voluminous sleeves ready to 
draw, and stood defiantly awaiting our de- 
cision the while they eyed us, as much as 
to say, “ Choose—advance and be made 
mince-meat of, though you may shoot 
down one or two of us, or retire in safety !” 
The former alternative, which a glance at 
the overwhelming numbers of armed men 
before us was sufficient to convince us 
would be our fate, was unpleasant to con- 
template ; and so, coming to the conclu- 
sion that discretion was the better part of 
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valor, we rode back, with indignation in 
our hearts, but—what we have found of 
more practical use to us since—whole 
skins on our bodies. 

We may all thank our lucky stars that 
this magnate happened to be taking his 
ease at the inn, and that we did not meet 
him in procession, for, from what we after- 
wards heard, he turned out to be one of 
the most powerful and overbearing of the 
Mikado’s nobles, half priest, half states- 
man, in fact a sort of Cardinal Wolsey ; 
and even to have looked at him would 
probably have drawn upon us the wrath of 
his armed attendants. 

Soon after this Burton and myself part- 
ed from the rest, and striking off to our 
right in a short time got into the silk dis- 
trict, which commences three or four miles 
out of Yokohama, and extends for about 
twelve miles to Atchungi. It is a perfect- 
ly level plain covered with regularly plant- 
ed dwarfed mulberry trees; and traversed 
by one broad path running towards At- 
chungi, with smaller ones branching off 
from it at regular intervals and at right 
angles ; so that it may be easily imagined 
this part of our journey, as far as scenery 
was concérned, was most decidedly mo- 
notonous ; and it was to our intense gra- 
tification that the aspect of the country 
abruptly changed from everything that was 
flat and tame to everything that was pic- 
turesque and pretty, and we found our- 
selves, in a few moments after leaving the 
plain, at the little village of Atchungi. 

The tea-house where we were to dine 
and put up for the night, was charmingly 
situated in the midst of a belt of tall trees, 
and, with its neatly-thatched roof and 
cleanly-swept yard, formed a picture the 
very sight of which brought a sense of rest 
and ease to the weary wayfarer. I know 
it did to me. I was completely fagged 
out and saddle-weary with the unusual ex- 
ertion, and for the last few miles had 
drooped almost into a state of utter col- 
lapse ; but as the sight of the pleasant lit- 
tle inn suddenly burst upon my aching 
eyes, a feeling of relief at once stole over 
me. 

Gur deftoes were on the look-out for us, 
and led our ponies away to be fed and 
watered, while we entered the tea-house, 
receiving a cheery welcome in Japanese 
style from our host. I felt inclined to do 
nothing but throw myself down, just as I 
was, on the clean matting of our little 
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room, and rest my aching limbs, but Bur- 
ton, in whose hands I entirely was, willed 
otherwise. 

“ No, my dear fellow,” he said, “I tell 
you what you'll do. You're dead beat, 
and no mistake. You'll first have a tepid 
bath, and get into some comfortable 
clothes, then you can have a siesta for 
about an hour, and then, after a short 
stroll, even if it’s only fifty yards down the 
village street and back again, we'll have 
our dinner.” 

I consented, as I would have consented 
to anything Burton told me, and was led 
away to my bath without more ado. In 
Japan, even in the lowliest inns, the tra- 
veller’s request for a bath is never met with 
that stare of blank astonishment which 
often attends the demand in our own and 
every other European country. I know 
in Ireland once, I asked for a bath, and 
they brought me a bread-pan; and, on 
another occa in France, I could get 
no nearer the afticle than a horse-trough ; 
while in England and Germany the re- 
quest has more than once led to a serious 
breach of the peace between myself and 
the landlord. 

In Japan, on the contrary, there would 
be much more surprise felt if the traveller 
did not ask for one. There were no pre- 
parations required, no rushing about of 
chambermaids, no turning on this and off 
that—everything was quite ready, and I 
was at once conducted to a huge wooden 
bath with a small earthen furnace let in 
at the foot, and a lid enclosing the whole 
of the top with the exception of a space 
just big enough for the head of the bather 
to emerge through. In one of these con- 
trivances, with a small furnace burning 
gaily, a Japanese, after his day’s work is 
over, will sit calmly boiling himself with 
the lid on, and the water bubbling about 
him at boiling heat. He seems, however, 
to like it uncommonly, to! judge from the 
pleased expression of his face fast deepen- 
ing under the process into beetroot-like 
tints : and when he has, at last, had enough 
—about an hour of it—he takes off the lid 
and emerges as much like a boiled lobster 
as a human being can become. 

My bath was quite ready; the small 
furnace glowed with live pieces of char- 
coal; the water bubbled merrily, and my 
companion of the bath, taking off the lid, 
invited me toenter. Not being, however, 
either a Japanese, a blue lobster, or a po- 
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tato, I did not see any particular object in 
being boiled, and so had the fuel raked 
out of the furnace and a few buckets of 
cold water added before I got in. When 
I did get in, though, after these alterations 
in the arrangements, I found it most grate- 
ful, and, as I lay reposing my aching 
limbs, I heard Burton in the back yard 
going through the more invigorating pro- 
cess of having buckets full of cold water, 
just drawn from the well, dashed over him 
by his detfo. 

After my bath and a change of clothes, 
Burton administered a little weak brandy 
and water; and, with a delicious sense of 
repose, I lay on a soft bed of Japanese 
quilts, made up by my kind nurse. In a 
few minutes I sunk off into a slumber, and 
when I awoke, about an hour later, Bur- 
ton was at my side, urging me to come 
out for a short stroll before dinner, just to 
shake off the lassitude following a svesta. 
Leaning on his arm, we sauntered down the 
village street, saluted with cheery nods and 
“ ohio’s /” (good-day) from the villagers, 
as they sat at their evening meals, or in 
their evening tubs at the doors of their 
dwellings. We then walked back to our 
dinner, which we discussed in Japanese 
fashion, and with the paper screens of our 
apartment drawn back, much to the de- 
light of a crowd of chubby little urchins, 
who gathered outside, watching with in- 
tense interest our performances with the 
knives and forks—to them, implements of 
strange shape and use. 

There is a good deal of homely tradi- 
tion about a village inn. It is always 
looked upon as a snug little hot-bed of 
comfort, gossip, and good fellowship ; and, 
from the merry group we saw later in the 
evening gathered in the public part of the 
establishment, this particular one at At- 
chungi seemed to fully bear out the tradi- 
tion, and to possess all these attributes, 
though in a Japanese garb. There were 
no sanded floors, no glowing fires and 
snug chimney-corners, no long church- 
warden pipes, no pots of ale; but there 
was a scrupulously clean matted floor 
(heaven help the unfortunate wight who 
omitted to slip off his wooden shoes before 
stepping on it!) and a great wooden box 
holding their charcoal brazier, called a 
shebashi, around which they all sat cross- 
legged, sipping their sad or tea out of di- 
minutive little cups, and smoking their 
small pipes—men and women alike. They 
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are a laughter-loving race, and many a 
joke was cracked to shouts of loud merri- 
ment; but the fun reached its climax 
when Burton took his seat amongst them, 
and, in his broken Japanese, engaged 
hem in friendly “ chaff” all round. 

Later on in the evening, when the 
gloom of night had shut out the fair syl- 
van scene from our view, and as, with the 
paper screens still drawn back, we sat (or 
rather, as J lay, and Burton sat) talking, 
the glimmer of a swinging lantern in the 
distance, and the regular shouting chorus 
of coolies carrying a load, heralded the 
approach of travellers. In a few more 
minutes we could see, by the light of the 
lantern, a yaconin alight from his xorimon, 
and, after carefully taking out his two 
swords from the rests made expressly for 
them in front of his chair, enter the tea- 
house. This new arrival was, later on, 
followed by two: more yaconins,; and, in 
their honor I suppose, and for their en- 
tertainment, the greater part of the night 
was made hideous by the twanging of gui- 
tars and the screeching of women’s voices 
to the accompaniment. 

I passed a feverish night, and the next 
morning I felt so weak and unstrung, that 
we were nearly giving up all idea of the 
trip to Meyangashi, and returning to Yo- 
kohama instead. Even Burton seemed to 
lose his decision of character, and to be 
thoroughly at a loss to know which course 
to recommend. As long as my health 
was merely a question of convalescence, 
fresh air, change, and time, were all the 
doctors I required; but a relapse, at the 
best of times to be dreaded, was to be 
doubly so when far away from medical aid 
and home comforts. ‘This latter contin- 
gency, I saw, was at the bottom of Bur- 
ton’s indecision, but as I could not bear to 
see the dear good fellow looking so wor- 
ried and disappointed at the failure of his 
scheme, at the very outset, too, I plucked 
up my courage and announced my fixed 
determination to go on. Riding was out 
of the question. I could not have sat in 
a saddle for a mile; and so a dango and a 
couple of coolies were engaged to carry 
me for the remainder of the journey. I 
have spoken of a norimon and a kango, 
both in the sense of something in which 
to be carried. They are both species of 
palanguins, but one is of a more comforta- 
ble and superior description than the 
other. The sango, in fact, may be said to 
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bear the,same relation to a xorimon, that 
a hack db does toa brougham. A ango, 
with its attendant coolies, can be hired 
for a small sum, but a norimon is generally 
private property. 

While making a few final preparations 
before our start, the three yaconins, to 
whom we owed the musical entertainment 
of the night before, made their appearance 
on the scene, also about to take their de- 
parture. He of the zorimon had travelled 
in this way a hundred and fifty miles from 
an inland district, principally to behold 
the wondrous Zzjins in Yokohama and 
Yeddo, the fame of whom had, doubtless, 
spread all over the country. He was 
a particularly dignified and good-looking 
man, but seemed deeply imbued with the 
conservative ideas of the interior, if we 
might judge from the glance of scorn 
and defiance he threw at us, as he stepped 
into his xorimon. We were the first for- 
eigners he had seen, and the sight of us, 
coolly standing on the sacred soil of his 
forefathers, seemed to make his blood 
boil. The other two, who travelled on 
horseback, and with whom we entered into 
a short conversation, were more liberal 
in their opinions, and had had their minds 
expanded by a sojourn in Yeddo, and oc- 
casional visits to Yokohama; indeed, one 
of them was so far a convert to civilization 
as to have discarded the national dress, 
and donned a suit of black broadcloth and 
butcher boots. The other still retained 
the flowing robes and the sandals of his 
country, thus affording us the opportunity 
of comparing the two styles of dress, the 
old and the new; and I am bound to ad- 
mit that our verdict was entirely in favour 
of the former. The one in his native gar- 
ments looked dignified, easy, and grace- 
ful ; while he in the broadcloth suit looked 
monkeyish, awkward, and constrained, 
and was also as much embarrassed by his 
swords, stuck into a new-fangled shoulder- 
belt, as a stage captain. He had had 
great difficulty in getting on his boots, and 
as he walked very gingerly in them to his 
pony, with his face screwed up into an ex- 
pression of pain, was freely “ chaffed” by 
his companion. There is no doubt the 
European dress does not become the Jap- 
anese style of beauty. Had these two 
men exchanged clothes, the remarks al- 
ready applied to each might have been, 
with equal truth, reversed. Besides this, 
the fashion has brought to light a trait 
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that might, otherwise, have remained for 
ever hidden in their loose flowing gar- 
ments, and that is, dandiness. There is no 
doubt of it—as a race they are bandy. I 
don’t wish to be personal, but any one 
can see this for himself in the streets of 
London now, any day of the week. But 
it is a prosperous nation, and so I sup- 
pose we may say of it, as Mrs. Gamp said 
of Mrs. Harris’s sixth infant, that “ thrive 
it does, though bandy.” 

After a few moments’ conversation, the 
two yaconins bade us “ Syonara/” (good- 
bye—to our ears the prettiest, softest 
sounding farewell word in any language), 
and, as we watched them riding away, we 
noticed that the European saddle, in 
which he of the broadcloth suit rode, 
seemed to be as new and uncomfortable to 
him as his boots ; for he rolled about in it 
in a way which elicted much laughter from 
his companion, who himself sat as up- 
right and steady, in his high peaked 
one, as a Life Guardsman on parade. 

I have been so long in getting to Mey- 
angashi, that the remainder of the journey 
must be got over as quickly as possible. 
It was accomplished by me in my dango, 
and by Burton on foot; and in point of 
picturesque beauty made up for the mono- 
tony of the previous day’s ride through 
the dull waste of mulberry trees which 
nothing, I should think, but a silkworm 
could have appreciated. I cannot say I 
thoroughly enjoyed the scenery, for to en- 
joy anything one must be comfortable, and 
I most decidedly was not. My convey- 
ance was simply nothing but a bamboo 
cage slung on a single pole—essentially an 
uncomfortable contrivance, but now ren- 
dered doubly so by one bearer being a spe- 
cies of Chang and the other a sort of Tom 
Thumb. In vain I tried to accommodate 
myself to circumstances. First I sat cross- 
legged like a Japanese, but this speedily 
led to such a seizure of cramp that I had 
to be shaken up by Burton like one of the 
aged Smallweeds. Then I tried my legs 
dangling out on either side, but they were 
long, and got entangled with roadside ob- 
jects. Then I thrust them through the 
roof, but this soon resulted in a serious de- 
termination of blood to the head, which, 
although unpleasant, still afforded me the 
gloomy satisfaction of feeling that there 
was some blood left in my body and that 
the fever had not drunk it all up, which 
any one, to have looked at me, would 
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have supposed. Then I tried them both 
hanging out on the same side; but this 
destroyed the balance, and resulted in a 
capsize into a moist rice-field; and then 
after this, coming to the conclusion, that 
it was useless for any one not a Japanese 
born to try and ride in a 4ango, unless he 
had the power of previously leaving his 
backbone and legs at home, I took Bur- 
ton’s arm, and toiled along for some miles, 
until I got into a sufficiently limp state 
even for a kango, and was accordingly 
folded up and packed away in it for the 
remainder of the journey. 

The way, for many miles, lay along a 
path cut in the side of a mountain, from 
which we looked down upon winding 
streams and numerous villages and ham- 
lets. I have often heard that in the eyes 
of a thoroughbred cockney there is no 
view so lovely as that of his beloved Lon- 
don chimney-tops. I have never, how- 
ever, been able to enter into his feelings, 
but were a Niphon* to say this of his na- 
tive village, I could at once understand 
him, as nothing can be more picturesque 
than the view of a Japanese village seen 
from a height, when nothing but its house- 
tops is visible; for on the summit of the 
beautifully thatched roofs, the iris plant 
grows and flowers in luxurious profusion, 
Why this particular plant, of all others, 
should be alone exalted to this elevated 
position, I know not, for then, when I 
could have found out, I never had the cu- 
riosity, which I have now when I cannot, 
to ask the question; but there they are, 
proclaiming from the very housetops that 
taste for the beautiful which imbues the 
whole of Japan, and penetrates even to its 
cottages and hovels. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
arrived at Meyangashi, and, to our cha- 
grin, instead of finding our rooms in the 
farm-house swept and garnished for our 
reception, we were considerably discon- 
certed by the sight of our coolies and Jdef- 
does sitting on our luggage, piled up at the 
entrance of the village, while our ponies 
browsed on an adjacent bank, 

On seeing us, the coolies and Jdettoes 
hastened towards us, gesticulating excited- 
ly, and jabbering all at the same time. 
There was evidently some important in- 
telligence to be communicated, but as 
each one, with that truly human feeling, 





* The Japanese call themselves Niphons. 


strove hard, at the top of his voice, to be 
himself the bearer of the news, we were 
unable to make anything out of the con- 
fused jargon. At last, Burton having 
silenced the coolies and reduced the 
general chorus to a simple duet by our 
two detloes, we learned that some yaconins 
had arrived in the village on the previous 
day, and had taken up their quarters in 
the very farm-house we had engaged, the 
people of which, now in fear and trem- 
bling, denied all knowledge of the Zoyins. 

“ Confound these two-sworded fellows! 
they’re the Jdéfes-noirs of the country. 
This is the second time, in the same day, 
we’ve fallen foul of them,” said Burton 
with hearty emphasis, as he strode away 
to see what he could do. 

I extricated my cramped limbs from my 
cage, and sat down on the luggage, to 
await the result of Burton’s search for 
lodgings; and, while thus employed, I 
paid the two ango coolies, Chang and 
Tom Thumb. To the latter I presented 
an extra ifchiboo (about eighteen ‘pence), 
as a salve for sundrf hard words I had 
hurled at him when in the agonies of 
cramp, the recollection of which now 
smote me reproachfully as I observed his 
bare shoulders, seared and scarred by the 
kango pole. This amende honorable evok- 
ed such a spirit of gratitude and confi- 
dence, that I was at once treated to a 
relation of his professional cares and 
troubles. He announced his positive de- 
termination of dissolving, at the earliest 
opportunity, partnership with Chang. He 
could stand it no longer, he said. It 
nearly always ended in their passengers 
becoming so enraged by the constant 
slipping forward, if he were in front, or 
the incessant sliding back if he were be- 
hind, as to at last jump out, in ungovern- 
able fury, and vent their wrath on his 
shoulders ; for, being the little one, he was 
always pitched upon, while Chang always 
calmly embraced the opportunity for a 
rest and a few whiffs of his pipe. 

This tale of woe had only just come to 
a conclusion—for the little man waxed 
eloquent and diffuse over his wrongs— 
when Burton returned with the intelligence 
that he had succeeded in getting rooms in 
another farm-house close by ; and thither 
we at once adjourned, bag and baggage. 

He had had great difficulty, it appeared, 
in getting anything; for the presence of 
these yaconins in the village had made the 
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people unusually punctilious about the 
“treaty limits,” and timid of harboring 
foreigners. One kind-hearted, cheery old 
Japanese, however, on Burton represent- 
ing to him how ill I was, and that I 
should probably die if left out for the 
night, had allowed his humanity to get the 
better of his fears, and had consented to 
take us in. 

Our domicile was in the regular style of 
Japanese farm-houses—a one-storied build- 
ing of wood and clay, with a high thatch- 
ed roof projecting over a broad verandah, 
which went all round the house. The 
windors and doors were the usual sliding 
panels of wooded framework, covered 
with paper, while outside these again, for 
night use, was a rather more substantial 
protection against the cold and robbers, 
in the shape of stout wooden shutters. 

Our apartment—our host had a nume- 
rous family and could only let us have 
one room—was a small though scrupu- 
lously clean one, and its sole furniture, 
besides the straw mattresses on the floor 
consisted of a shebashi or charcoal box, 
and a Japanese paper lamp. However, 
Burton, in the most wonderful manner, 
soon managed, out of a few odds and ends 


we had brought with us, to impart an air 
of tolerable comfort to the place. 

I was stiff and fatigued with my journey 
in the ange, and, as on the previous day, 
I had a warm bath, which here again 
there was not the slightest difficulty in ob- 


taining at a moment’s notice. It was ex- 
actly the same contrivance as the one at 
Atchungi—in fact, the pattern is universal 
—and the only preparation required was 
its removal indoors, its usual place being 
in the front yard, where the family per- 
formed their ablutions a/ fresco. 

After my bath and a short rest, Burton 
took me out for a stroll, to be introduced 
to the beauties of the place. It certainly 
was a charming little spot. We were 
down in a rich narrow valley, with thick- 
ly wooded hills all round, their different 
shades of green lighted up with gaudy 
patches of azalea which grew and clustered 
about the large trees in the wildest profu- 
sion. Part of the village nestled down in 
the valley, but another portion clung 
about the sides of a small but steep hill, 
as if crowding towards its temple for pro- 
tection, for on the extreme summit of 
the eminence, in a commanding position 
and in the midst of a rich wood, stood the 
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sacred edifice, mounting guard, as it were, 
over the peaceful spot. So thought I as 
I looked up_at the dark sombre groves 
surrounding it and adding so much to its 
sacred character; and, as if further to 
color this fancy, just at the moment, the 
deep-toned sounds of its huge bronze bell 
floated tremulously on the evening air, as 
if to assure the villagers, before the going 
down of the sun, that it was in its accus- 
tomed place to guard them through the 
evils of the night. As I gazed at the 
scene, the sun was pouring over the green 
and crimson clad hills a few farewell rays, 
and bathing in a warm glow of light the 
foliage, the wild flowers, and the mossy 
thatched roofs covered with the blue iris, 
It was all very beautiful, but in our eyes 
Meyangashi’s loveliest feature was its river. 
It was wonderful how many different as- 
pects it was able to assume in its short 
course through the little Meyangashi 
valley. In some places it split itself up 
into numerous little streams, and brawled 
and babbled over shallow little beds of 
stones, in numberless little miniature cas- 
cades and rapids. Then it suddenly was 
united again, and a bend brought us to a 
deep clear pool with a sandy bottom on 
which the pebbles lay, eighteen feet under 
water, as clearly and distinctly as if noth- 
ing but space intervened between them 
and us. Nature seemed to have designed 
the spot expressly for a bathing place. 
There was every convenience, as well as 
inducement, for adip. Astone slab, over- 
grown about its base and sides by moss 
and lichens, but with a perfectly clear and 
level surface, projected over the cool 
depths, and offered every facility for a 
“header,” and a dressing-place; or the 
bather, had he preferred it, might have 
made his toilet on the grassy bank, 
amongst camelias and other wild flowers 
which grew right down to the water’s 
edge, and were reflected in the still clear 
depths. Then, as if to show that it was 
not always obliged to look so inviting and 
pleasant, the river gradually narrowed, 
until it rushed madly, in a cruel-looking 
torrent, through a mountain gorge ; then, 
as if changing its mood again, it opened 
out broader by degrees, until it became so 
mild and docile, as to submit to being 
crossed by a string of stepping-stones, 
over which a little Japanese damsel was 
tripping daintily, without even wetting her 
straw sandals; and lower down again, it 
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widened out still more, and, in a broad 
gleaming sheet of water only a few inches 
in depth, swept over a golden-sanded bed. 
In this shallow, noisy groups of naked little 
children, their bodies tanned to a rich 
brown by the sun, were paddling about and 
making the welkin ring with their merry 
shouts and laughter, as they chased the 
small fish about, and caught them entangled 
amongst the weeds and stones at the sides. 
Then, after thus good-naturedly allowing 
the little urchins to play on its broad 
bosom, it collected itself within such 
bounds as to admit of being spanned by a 
rustic bridge—such a rustic bridge as I 
never saw out of a picture or a transforma- 
tion scene. It was very arched, and con- 
sisted merely of upright stakes, on which 
rested a rude framework of untrimmed 
boughs, across which, again, smaller 
boughs and twigs were interlaced, and 
strewn over with a covering of straw and 
earth. Over this wery primitive contriv- 
ance, a pony in straw shoes, laden with a 
couple of sacks of charcoal, was picking 
his way carefully—as he needed to, if he 
wished to get over without a fall, for the 
straw and earth often merely hid a 
treacherous interstice, through which the 
foot of man or beast occasionally disap- 
peared. In addition to these little disa- 
greeables, it had, as we afterwards found 
out, a playful way of oscillating violently, 
just as you got to the highest point of the 
arch and hung over the deepest part of 
the river. However, it was very pretty to 
look at, and was certainly not the as? of 
Meyangashi’s many picturesque points. 
As we passed the head of this bridge on 
our way home, my attention was attracted 
by a cheery, but respectful, “ohio done- 
san /”* and on looking about, I found 
that the sound proceeded from a grinning 
and bobbing head of a bright beetroot 
hue, which only just protruded from a 
steaming tub. I could not at first fix the 
identity of the owner, as the head of a 
boiled Japanese looking out of a cloud of 
steam is uncommonly like the head of any 
other boiled Japanese similarly situated ; 
but at last, after the rubicund countenance 
had broken into a few more grins, I be- 
came aware that it was that of my sango- 
bearer, Tom Thumb, beaming with calo- 
ric and delight; while, vs-d-vis, and in 
another equally steaming tub, sat the 


* Donesan—Sir, Master, Gentleman. 


lengthy and stolid Chang with a sedate, 
but slightly sour cast of expression. Tom 
Thumb laughed very much, as if to inti- 
mate that he rather thought he had got 
the best of Chang this time; for while e, 
the little one, sat with the water bubbling 
snugly up to his very chin, his long part- 
ner was obliged to content himself with 
only a partial boiling, and sat with his 
bare back and shoulders protruding alto- 
gether from the tub and exposed to the 
evening air. 

I returned Tom Thumb’s salutation, 
and passed on with a mental comparison 
between him and his English prototype. 
Fancy an English cadéy in—any but 
metaphorical—hot water! 

My frequent allusion to this national 
predilection for the bath may mislead the 
reader into the belief that the Japanese 
are the cleanest nation under the sun. 
This is far from being the case. They 
are the most /ubding people, but while, 
amongst the petty trading and lower 
classes, they pay every attention to the 
cleanliness of their bodies, they pay none 
whatever to that of their clothes. The 
thickly-padded winter garments will be 
worn without being washed—not for days, 
nor weeks, nor years, but for generations. 
The patched and wadded garment, cover- 
ing the body of a small urchin in the street, 
probably has descended to him from his 
grandfather, through a succession of uncles 
and bigger brothers; and next winter, if 
he grows out of it by then, it will pass on 
to a smaller member of the family. As 
long as they will hold together, are these 
clothes kept. From constant patching, 
there may be, at last, but little of the 
original outer fabric left; but the thick 
cotton wadding is the same that for day 
after day through a winter, winter after 
winter through generations, has been worn 
without exce being cleaned. But this is 
not the worst. While the clothes are be- 
ing worn, they are, at all events, exposed 
to the purifying influence of the fresh air, 
but as the cold season passes away, the 
entire wardrobe of a family is packed 
away altogether in some room, and there, 
all through the heat of the summer, it lies 
in a foul heap of frowsiness and impurity. 
Small-pox is the scourge of Japan, and 
there is no doubt that to this practice it 
owes in a great measure its yearly appear- 
ance and its virulence. 

About fifty yards below the rustic 
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bridge, and close to the river’s edge, was 
our farm-house, to which we returned 
after our saunter, and, on some potted 
soup and cold meat we had brought with 
us, together with some boiled trout caught 
that afternoon in the river, made a capital 
dinner. 

In the evening we joined the family 
circle sitting round the shedashi, much to 
its delight. It was numerous, and con- 
sisted of the owner of the house, his wife, 
his wife’s mother, his son-in-law, and his 
three daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to the last-mentioned and had two 
children ; the second daughter was a buxom, 
and, apparently, not very disconsolate 
young. widow, and the third was a blush- 
ing little maiden of about thirteen—in all 
eleven souls, and, just to strengthen my 
statement that small-pox is the scourge of 
the country, I may add, that out of this 
eleven, two—the son-in-law and one of 
the children—were deeply pitted with the 
marks of this terrible disease; while to its 
malignancy the young widow owed her 
present unmated condition ; and not dur- 
ing one epidemic running through the 
family, had these three fallen victims, but 
to three different visitations of the pesti- 
lence. 

They formed as bright and happy a 
family circle as ever I saw. Even the 
mothers and sons-in-law—for that tie of 
relationship existed in duplicate here— 
agreeing harmoniously together, Our old 
host"was a genial bright old fellow, with a 
polished baldness of head, which, though 
it may have saved him some trouble in 
shaving, must have given him quite as 
much in coaxing forward the few back 
hairs over the top of the head in the form 
of that peculiar little tail demanded by the 
fashion of the.country. He was fonder of 
a joke than any one I ever came across ; 
but the one which he admired and en- 
joyed more than anything else, was a 
facetious affectation on Burton’s part, of a 
tender passion for his old mother-in-law. 
This joke, I may add, lasted for the whole 
month we were there, and never palled on 
its admirer for a single instant. 

The kindnesses I received from the en- 
tire family—more particularly at the first, 
when I was weak and ill—I shall never 
forget. The old man scoured the country 
day after day in search of curiosities, in 
the shape of old lacquer and quaint carv- 
ings in ivory; the son-in-law was often up 
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at daybreak, whipping the stream for 
trout for my breakfast, and when success- 
ful, was always particular in impressing 
upon me, as he smilingly appeared with 
his gleaming offerings, that they were sinjo 
(presents). The old okamisan’s* atten- 
tions were entirely gastronomic, and the 
recollection of the gross violence to my 
palate that my gratitude and politeness led 
me into, makes me shudder even now. 
All her little delicacies were made of fish. 
They were dressed in every shape and 
form that fish, raw, boiled, fried, mashed, 
and battered, could be made to assume; 
but there was one taste common to all 
shapes—cod-liver oil. The younger 
ohamisan’s offerings to the sickly invalid 
were more acceptable. They were lighter 
specimens of the culinary art, and con- 
sisted of sponge-cake, preserved young 
bamboo shoots, hard-boiled eggs, and 
sliced pears. Nor was the blushing little 
moosmie, with her hair combed over and 
cut in a straight line across her forehead, 
and rejoicing in the name of Oshinosan, 
backward in performing many kind little 
offices for the sick donesan ; and last, but 
not least, the buxom young widow kept 
me well supplied in bouquets of wild flow- 
ers; and as, day after day, she arranged 
them tastefully and placed them with a be- 
witching smile on a little table close to my 
chair, I began to feel that widows ought to 
be marked “ dangerous” in Japan as well as 
elsewhere ; and I also instinctively thought 
of the advice of Mr. Weller, senior, on the 
subject. The only signs of widowhood 
about her was the absence of eyebrows, 
which rather gave her a look of perpetual 
surprise. She still plucked them out, in 
the usual token of mourning for the de- 
parted, but her teeth, which during her 
married life had of course been stained 
black, had now been allowed to resume 
their natural whiteness, and, on the least 
provocation, flashed brilliantly from be- 
tween her full cherry lips. Many widows 
still retain the blackened teeth as well as 
the plucked-out eyebrows, but this implies 
that all hopes and joys are buried in the 
tomb; while, on the contrary, a discon- 
tinuance of the unbecoming practice is re- 
garded as a delicate intimation of the 
widow’s readiness to enter a second time 
into the holy bonds of matrimony. Ifmy 
widowed friend’s flashing signals have not 
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been responded to ere this, it cannot have 
been on account of their not being seen, 
for never have I beheld such dazzling 
white teeth as hers. I asked her one day 
what she did to them, upon which she be- 
came, as to her teeth, more dazzling than 
ever, and produced her tooth-brush, a sim- 
ple contrivance indeed. It consisted— 
Avaunt bitter repinings for the many 
shillings and halfcrowns wasted on 
brushes and odonto !—simply of a small 
stick of bitter wood with one end beaten 
and hammered into a rough fibrous brush, 
and this, with a cup of cold water, was the 
only implement she used! 

On the afternoon of about the fourth 
day of our stay, some of Burton’s brother 
officers paid us a visit from Yokohama. 
They had not made two days’ journey of 
it, as I, poor sickly invalid, had been 
compelled to, but had accomplished the 
thirty-five miles, with just a short rest at 
Atchungi, in a few hours. They brought 


no particular news, except that the stop- 
page of the party on the Tokaido had 
been represented by their colonel to our 
Minister, who, ever mindful of the honor 
and dignity of the British subject, had de- 
manded from the Japanese government a 


personal apology to all concerned, at the 
very spot where the indignity had been 
offered. This apology, they added, was 
to be made the following day at noon, 
under the above circumstances; and they 
also brought a letter from the colonel to 
Burton, directing him, as one of the party 
on the occasion, to attend. I, obscure, 
sober-coated merchant, had slipped out of 
the affair altogether. The officers dined 
with us and slept at the farm-house that 
night, our old host and all his family ex- 
erting themselves to their utmost to ac- 
commodate the “ Zojin yaconins,” as they 
called our red-coated visitors ; and on the 
following morning, at an early hour, they 
started for the rendezvous, taking with 
them Burton, who promised to return for 
dinner. 

During my kind nurse’s absence for the 
day, the different members of the family 
seemed to think it incumbent upon them 
to neglect their respective avocations alto- 
gether, in order to devote themselves en- 
tirely to my comfort and amusement; so 
that the time passed quickly enough until 
late in the afternoon, when, from the top 
of an adjacent hill, whence I could be 
espied reclining in the verandah sur- 
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rounded by my kind attendants, a cheery 
shout announced Burton’s return, In a 
few more minutes he was sitting by my 
side, booted and spurred, giving me an ac- 
count of the day’s proceedings. An apo- 
logy, as ample and complete as the Ty- 
coon’s government could render, had been 
made. A commissioner of high rank from 
Yeddo, with a numerous retinue, had met 
the aggrieved officers at the identical offi- 
cial tea-house where they had been stop- 
ped, and there, in their presence, had ad- 
ministered a sound rating to the yaconins 
of the road (species of municipal council- 
men) for that particular portion of the 
Tokaido; after which, he, together with 
his retinue and the recently-reprimanded 
yaconins, had escorted the officers with 
every sign of civility and deference to the 
very temples they had been debarred from 
visiting on the former occasion. ‘This 
latter part of the proceeding had been 
performed amidst a mighty concourse of 
people, who crowded round them on all 
sides—/his time, however, not with deri- 
sive shouts and piling-up of barricades, but 
with bowed heads and on bended knees, 

“Tt was all very well,” remarked Burton 
at the conclusion of his description. 
“ Those poor devils of yaconins were kept 
on their marrow-bones ow-fowing before 
us for about half an hour, and the tag-rag 
and bob-tail were shown that we were not 
to be insulted with impunity; but the real 
offenders, that Daimio and his swaggering, 
two-sworded lot, what do they care? 
They’re about sixty miles down the 
Tokaido by this time, and will probably 
never hear anything at all about it; or if 
they do, they’ll just laugh in their sleeve 
at it all.” 

I agreed with Burton, not only because 
I thought with him, but also because it is 
impolitic to disagree with a person who is 
tired and hungry ; and we sat down to our 
evening meal, which was graced as usual 
by some abominable fish delicacy from the 
old okamisan. 

For the first week of my stay at the 
farm-house, I did little more than saunter 
about with Burton on the banks of the 
river, gathering strength with every breath 
of the balmy air; or sit in my chair on 
the verandah, lulled to a peaceful and 
health-restoring calmness of mind by the 
tranquillity and beauty of the scene before 
me. But after that, it was wonderful how 
rapidly, under these invigorating in- 
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fluences, strength returned; and I was 
soon able to join Burton in long walks and 
rides in the neighborhood, and in, what 
was still more instrumental in bracing my 
nerves and restoring a healthy tone to 
mind and body, a morning dip in the cold 
clear pool higher up the river. Day after 
day we now devoted to some little excur- 
sion or outdoor pursuit. Sometimes we 
walked along the winding bank of the 
ever-varying river as far as we could go. 
Sometimes we sketched, sometimes we 
fished, and sometimes we mounted our 
ponies and rode off ten or a dozen miles 
to some picturesque spot our host had 
told us of—either a temple, a ruin, or a 
waterfall. About these latter expeditions 
our worthy old friend was always very 
nervous concerning us, and _ invariably 
cautioned us on our departure to be on 
our guard against the dreaded ronins, 

Now these ronins are military yaconins, 
generally of subordinate rank, who have 
been in the service of Daimios, but who, 
either from dismissal for misconduct, or 
from the disgrace, failure, or demise of 
their Daimios, have found themselves 
thrown on the world without any means 
of existence. Brought up to the profes- 
sion of arms, as well as born to it—for the 
military calling is there hereditary—they 
are unable, with their military education 
and instincts, to turn their hands to any- 
thing else, so that, unless they can enter 
the service of some other Daimios, nothing 
is left to them but to continue to live as 
they were brought up—by thesword. In 
other words, they take to the road as a 
means of subsistence, and by their depre- 
dations and recklessness are a terror to 
the peaceable inhabitants. 

Luckily a meeting with any of these 
outlawed gentry never marred the har- 
mony of our quiet rides, and not the least 
enjoyable part of the day’s jaunt used to 
be the hearty welcome we received from 
the whole family at its close, as we 
returned home in the evening safe and 
sound. As we always on these occasions 
carried our loaded revolvers with us, I 
make no doubt that, had we ever met any 
of these swaggering, roystering swash- 
bucklers, we could easily have kept them 
at bay, as they seldom go about more 
numerously than in twos and threes. 

Returning one evening from one of 
these trips, we were rather mystified as 
we crested the top of the hill overlooking 
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the peaceful little village, by the spectacle 
of an enormous paper dragon floating from 
a pole over the roof of our country quar- 
ters, and, on descending, were met by the 
entire family, who, in addition to their 
customary smiles of welcome, wore an ap- 
pearance of the highest festivity, as did 
also everything about the establishment. 
All the faces were bright and smiling, 
the clothes had a festive gloss about them, 
the women’s heads shone with pomatum 
and ornaments, and the men’s with recent 
shaving ; and a glance into the interior of 
the farmhouse afforded a view of several 
little lacquer-stands and trays, set out with 
an imposing array of small saucers contain- 
ing fish done in every conceivable way, 
preserved pears, slices of hard-boiled eggs, 
pickled bamboo shoots, and many other 
such delicacies of a Japanese nature ; while 
numerous little china cups and stone bot- 
tles containing saki—a spirit distilled from 
rice—showed that the feast was not to be 
confined to the discussion of solids. 

An explanation of all this was soon 
forthcoming from the old man. It was 
his wife’s birthday, an event which they 
always kept up with the greatest spirit and 
delight. 

“ And why not have told us this be- 
fore ?” I asked, thinking that I might have 
sent into Yokohama and obtained some lit- 
tle present as a trifling acknowledgment of 
all the okamisan's kindness. 

“ Because,” replied the old man, as he 
waved his hand towards the fish, the pick- 
led bamboo, and the sad, “ I thought it 
would be such a surprise for you when 
you came home.” 

He was the most simple-minded old 
creature I ever met, and as he spoke, it 
was with the hearty zest of a child that he 
watched our faces for those expressions of 
delight and astonishment which so tempt- 
ing a display was expected to call up into 
them. Several neighbors had been bidden 
to the feast, and the nervous time for the 
arrival of the guests was close at hand, so 
we departed to our own dinner, though 
not before we had each been made to 
drink a small cup of hot sa&i in honor of 
the event, and given our promises to join 
them later in the evening. 

While at our dinner Burton suggested 
that we should send in to the merry-makers 
a few bottles of different sorts of wine, not 
only as a piece of attention to our friends, 
but also as a means of affording us an in- 
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sight into the native taste on the subject. 
I entered into both the feelings, and in a 
spirit, partly of compliment, partly of ex- 
periment, we sent in a bottle of brandy, a 
bottle of whisky, a bottle of curagoa, a 
bottle of sherry, a bottle of Bass’s pale ale, 
and a bottle of champagne, ‘These con- 
tributions to the feast we allowed to pre- 
cede our own appearance by only a few 
moments, as it would never have done 
to have allowed the party to partake of 
the different liquids in blind ignorance of 
their respective properties, The result of 
the experiment was as follows : The bran- 
dy met with a warm reception. That ac- 
corded to the whisky was doubtful. Pub- 
lic opinion on its merits was divided, but 
at last, by the casting vote of the tooth- 
less old okamisan, it obtained a majority 
of one in its favor. Of the rest, the sher- 
ry was unanimously condemned ; but the 
champagne received a favorable verdict on 
all sides ; while Bass’s pale ale occasioned 
a general exodus of the whole party into 
the back-yard, whence the sounds of much 
spitting and rinsing out of mouths pro- 
ceeded for some moments. After these 
decided demonstrations of disapproval, 
which, at all events, were acceptable, as 
showing that they were candid in the 
avowal of their opinions, they tasted the 
curagoa, which created such a furor of en- 
thusiasm as to lead to the production of a 
second bottle. There was such a smack- 
ing of lips, such a screwing up of eyes, and 
altogether such an evident relish for this 
beverage, that I inwardly rejoiced at its 
non-existence in the country. 

The-guests consisted of three or four 
men with their wives and daughters, and 
after they had got the curagoa off their 
minds (for it was some time before they 
could moderate their transports), Burton 
and myself told them stories of our own 
country, which were listened to with eager 
curiosity, the questions they put to us 
showing not only a desire for information, 
but also a most intelligent appreciation 
and conception of what we told them. 
Then the girls thrummed their guitars, 
and screeched at the top of their voices, 
Then our worthy old host made night 
(and himself) hideous with a song which 
he rendered in the true Japanese style, 
consisting of a series of sudden and rapid 
transitions from very low growls to very 
high falsetto notes, and he labored away 
with such a will at his bass rumblings 


and his treble squeaks, that he became 
quite purple in the face, and inspired me 
with a dread that apoplexy would put a 
ghastly end to my poor old friend, his 
song, and the festivities in general. 
However, I am thankful to say he accom- 
plished his task to the uttermost squeak 
in safety, and from the way in which he 
was applauded and complimented, he was 
evidently regarded as being “in voice” 
that night. From this time, mirth and 
jollity was the order of the evening ; 
stories were told, jokes made, laughter 
rung out, and even the paper dragon 
over the roof flapped about wildly, as if 
even his paper nature had been unable 
to withstand the contagion of good fel- 
lowship, and he were struggling franti- 
cally to get away from his pole, and 
come and join in the festivities inside. 
However, although the mirth while it 
lasted was fast and furious, it never de- 
generated into the least coarseness or un- 
due familiarity, and consisted of nothing 
but hearty, good, honest laughter at little 
jokes of the most harmless nature; nor 
was the entertainment kept up at any very 
great expense of “ nature’s sweet restor- 
er,” for, punctually at nine o’clock the 
guests lighted their paper lanterns, and, 
after a little hot sa& all round, and a 
great deal of that bowing and scraping 
about which even the lowest Japanese 
coolie is most punctilious, they slipped on 
their high wooden clogs, and clattered off 
totheirhomes. The only thing that made 
a night of it was the dragon, and he kept 
up an unceasing flapping and whistling 
until an early hour the next morning, 
when he was taken down and packed 
away until the next family festivity. 
There was no symbolical meaning at- 
tacked to it in connection with the oka- 
misan’s birthday, but was simply a sign 
of rejoicing, just as we in England 
might hoist a flag or a banner. I may 
add that it measured twenty-three feet 
in length, and was composed of that 
peculiarly tough Japanese paper and 
strips of bamboo. 

Space will not allow me to linger any 
longer over this pleasant peaceful time. 
The days passed quickly in a regular 
round of such pursuits as I have men- 
tioned, and it seemed little short of a 
miracle when, at the end of the month, I 
found myself transformed from a weak, 
pale invalid, trembling between life and 
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death, into a robust, hale man, fit-once 
more to take his place in the ranks, and 
renew the fight with the cares and trials 
of this toiling, struggling world. 

With mutual regret we parted from our 
kind, unsophisticated old host and _ his 
family ; and, as I have said before at the 
commencement of this paper, I never feel 
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weary of the perpetual fight, that my spi- 
rit does not “wing its flight” to the 
peaceful thatched farm-house in the little 
Japanese village of Meyangashi, where I 
passed so pleasantly from the very shadow 
of death to all the natural vigor of life and 
manhood.— Zemple Bar. 
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In moving about the continent of 
Europe one gets accustomed, unfortunate- 
ly, to hear religion spoken of in an irrev- 
erent manner. Why this levity, indicat- 
ing various depths of infidelity in the 
utterers, should be more tolerable than 
the same sentiments in the same style ex- 
pressed by Englishmen in their own land, 
I am hardly prepared to explain. It isa 
somewhat selfish reason that we have 
nothing to do with foreigners’ creeds or 
their manner of treating religious subjects, 
because the importance of that depart- 
ment of thought is such that a devout 
man can hardly see a fellow-man of any 
nation going wrong in regard to it with- 
out concern. I prefer to think that we 
ascribe a good deal of what a foreigner 
says on this head to the manners of his 
country, which are less precise than ours, 
rather than to obliquity in his faith or to 
wilful profanity, and so pass his remarks, 
hoping that they do not mean all that they 
might be supposed to convey, and that he 
did not make them with a full conscious- 
ness of their impropriety. “It is their 
way of talking,” I used to say—“ a repre- 
hensible way no doubt; but we also have 
our peculiarities, and must not be hard on. 
our neighbors.” 

Some conversation, however, which I 
had with a countryman who had been for 
some time resident in a foreign town 
inclined me to fear that irreligious ideas 
are more prevalent south of the channel 
than I had a notion of. In the course of 
our colloquy I expressed satisfaction at 
the better state of feeling and the better 
taste shown in regard to the mention of 
religious subjects at home. But my ac- 
quaintance would not allow me to rest 
quietly in this contentment. ' He assured 
me that he took care to keep himself read 
up in, and that he knew very well, the 
inroads which clever thinkers were making 
upon our faith, and the large number of 
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followers who were being tainted by their 
views. He did not stop here; I am 
sorry to say that he gave me proof from 
several English publications which he 
produced, not only of the channels in 
which the minds of many men of science 
and learning were working, but also of 
the open and often flippant way in which 
many who did not profess to be leaders, 
but were evidently only adherents, chose 
to express themselves. Some of these 
latter spoke of irreligious views as views 
commonly entertained nowadays, as views 
which no rational mind could object to. 
I remember reading an exhortation to 
mankind not to conclude that effort is 
useless because modern research has 
sapped the foundations of all belief, but to 
put their talents, fortunes, authority—nay, 
their thews and sinews—to what were in 
darker times accounted good uses, in the 
hope that science, as it grows brighter and 
brighter, may yet show that old-fashioned 
goodness and usefulness are not irreconcil- 
able with enlightenment. 

To those who are fonder than I am of 
attacks and sneers upon religion, the pro- 
ductions which were shown to me may 
have seemed to evince the perspicacity 
and candor of the age. But on me, who 
am not ashamed to say that I was una- 
ware of the stage to which a great part of 
the world has advanced, they had a har- 
rowing effect. When men come to doubt, 
as I fear many do, whether there be such 
a thing as a good use of our faculties, they 
are ready to gulp the dismal maxim, Ze/ 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Indeed, there were many signs that trust 
in honest endeavor, or peace of mind in 
any form, had not been the result of scep- 
tical teaching. I have heard ere now, I 
thought, of men bartering their faith, their 
hope, their light, their consolation, but it 
was always for an object which seemed to 
them irresistibly attractive: here moan 
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poor souls who have lost everything that 
could give life a meaning or an aim—and 
for what? that they might be in the 
fashion, I suppose; that they might avoid 
the reproach of entertaining old world 
ideas. If this is what science does for a 
man, the poet’s paradox has become a 
weighty truth—* ’Tis folly to be wise.” 

Since this conversation I have never 
been able to keep it for any long time out 
of my mind, Continually it seems to 
throw a new light on events and cases 
which a year ago I should have passed 
over with different reflections. When I 
read of a suicide I ask myself, “ Was this 
one who had been illuminated to the full 
extent of modern science ?” When I 
meet, as I frequently do, men roaming 
about the world in quest of tone, sufferers 
from nervous debility, overworked men, 
men who have been advised to shun all 
manner of mental strain and of excite- 
ment for a time, I am apt to think that 
the philosophers have been influencing 
them. There has been in each case a 
loss, a disappointment, a bereavement 
which has prostrated the sufferer. But why 
is he prostrate? Misfortunes are not 
phenomena of this present age alone. 
The voices of past ages may have varied 
as to other traditions, but they have never 
varied as to this—namely, that every man 
has his burden to bear in this world. Why, 
then, do we see so many men to-day 
crushed and overborne by the cares of 
life, men who have hardly made acquaint- 
ance with middle age? Why cannot 
they take the rubs of life as their fathers 
before them did—feel them like men, but 
bear them like men also ? 

It has occurred to me that, owing to 
the philosophy of the present day, men 
are weighted with a much heavier sense 
of responsibility in worldly matters than 
their fathers were. In days of yore it 
was believed that after a man had rough- 
hewn his ends there was still a divinity to 
shape them, with whom altogether the 
issue rested. The builder of a house 
might lose his labor ; the watchman might 
watch faithfully and yet the city be lost. 
There was a sense of dependence which 
greatly eased the burden of a failure, and 
gave courage for another endeavor. But 
now, when we are allowed nothing to lean 
on except our own sagacity and shrewd- 
ness, failures of many kinds are simply 
reproaches on one’s ability; the disap- 
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pointed man feels that he has himself to 
blame and that all the world will hold 
him cheap hereafter: he becomes “a 
tainted wether of the flock;” he has no- 
where to cast his care, and so pines on 
hopelessly, irrecoverably. 

Thus it would appear that not only do 
people become indifferent, like the writers 
who first set me a-thinking, about em- 
barking in any elevating or benevolent 
work, but they are unable to bear the 
strain of such ventures as they do under- 
take, and, some fleeing straight to the 
grave, others wearing the livery of age 
before they have attained their prime, 
withdraw themselves from the hard part- 
nership in the world’s bustle. Poor crea- 
tures! what is tobe done for them? We 
want the pen of a Jonathan Swift to deal 
out his sarcasms all round on those who 
suffer from their knowledge, on the learned 
men who bring them to this condition, 
and on the unprofitable ministers who, 
instead of using their brains and their 
voices against the common foe, are en- 
gaged, while defence after defence is 
being carried, in making war upon each 
other. I can imagine the caustic Dean, 
seeing that the sages had created a void 
which they could not fill, and that those 
who should have withstood the sages were 
otherwise engaged, proposing a return to 
the worship of Fortune or some such 
divinity, in order that there might at 
least be a power that would answer for the 
chances and inequalities of life, so as to 
relieve poor human beings of the blame 
which they must now bear in addition to 
their sorrows. 

I should like very much to read what a 
writer of Swift’s power might have to say 
about those great minds which day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month, are busy in the endeavor to con- 
vince men that they have nothing to de- 
pend on but themselves and the inexora- 
ble laws of nature; and that it is very 
questionable whether human beings have 
souls at all, far more so whether such 
souls have proceeded from a universal 
mind: who expend their talents and 
time in throwing doubt and discredit on 
every word that has been written with a view 
to making us contented here, and inspirit- 
ing us with the hope of a hereafter; and 
who from all their inquiries into nature’s 
operations can find nothing better to re- 
port than that the whole scheme and 
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regulation (if regulation there be) of the 
universe is very bad (this last verdict 
being perhaps interded as a defiance of 
another decree which pronounced it very 
good). 1 will admit that there is a natu- 
ral disposition to communicate profound 
or startling thoughts; also that a mind 
filled with difficult problems will yearn for 
the criticism of other minds. But able 
thinkers, philosophers, should surely have 
a care how they suggest to the minds of 
men at large, and array with all the power 
that can be obtained from a fascinating 
style and practice in arguing, doubts and 
difficulties which tend to make men first 
irreligious and then miserable. This does 
not mean, be it remembered, that they 
should hesitate about communicating as- 
certained facts. These we must face; 
and these it is probable that we should 
accept without any damage to our belief 
were it not for the bold, un-affirmative, 
and therefore useless, speculations whereby 
the communication of the facts is followed. 
Science has done wonders, and cannot be 
too hightly extolled: but why should its 
worshippers not be content with the just 
praise of it? why shotld they, great and 
small, professors and sciolists, be so anx- 
ious to exalt it at the expense of the only 
faith which really elevates their kind ? 
If, instead of laboring to shake old be- 
liefs, men of science were able to present 
a new system, good, bad, or indifferent, 
which they could prove to be /rue, then 
their proceedings would require no apolo- 
gy: but they do nothing of the kind. 
‘They have only human faculties; and hu- 
man faculties, although they may continu- 
ally be acquiring new facts to work upon, 
and improved methods of dealing with 
those facts, are not one whit more able to 
pass the limits between the seen and the 
unseen than they were in the earliest days 
of science. They can display to us the 
operations of certain powers in a manner 
quite new, and full of interest ; but about 
the origin, intention, and duration of 
those powers they can tell us positively 
nothing. ‘The irreligious philosophy of a 
century ago seemed to think that the 
world was a fair world, and would proba- 
bly be managed well enough if it were 
not for priestcraft and superstition. The 
irreligious philosophy of to-day is of a dif- 
ferent opinion: it troubles itself very little 
about worship, but denounces the uni- 
verse, so far as we know it, as a piece of 
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botch work; cannot quite make up its 
mind whether the author of it is malig- 
nant, or only stupid and incapable; and 
shakes its head significantly at hearing a 
hint that we have anything belonging to 
us which is not material. If examines 
the processes by which this and other 
worlds were put together, and by which a 
human race has been arrived at; but it 
leaves us entirely in the dark as to our 
business here, and as to how we may 
make the best of the very wretched estate 
which they have found human life to be. 
Of all the unbelief that has been preached 
to the world, very little has come up to this 
of the end of the nineteenth century in 
its cruelly desolating tendency. Pagan- 
ism held on by something and supplied 
in some sort an exigency of our nature: 
it furnished a cause for misfortune, a 
power from which a burden could be ac- 
cepted, a not irreconcilable divinity. If 
the cost were to be thousands of rams, or 
ten thousand rivers of oil, or the fruit of 
the body for the sin of the soul, still there 
was a deity to be propitiated—a being in 
the sunshine of whose favor the unfortu- 
nate might prosper again, the wretched 
might once more be happy. But our 
latter-day philosopher allows us nothing 
—neither anything that is now worth hav- 
ing, nor the hope of anything better. 
He throws man upon his own resources 
and leaves him there, to lay hold of mate- 
rial goods if he can; if he cannot, to let 
his trouble eat into his own heart, and to 
loathe life in the bitterness of his soul. 

A master of irony, like Swift, might 
have drawn out a sustained remonstrance 
with the great thinkers, and asked them 
whether, in the interest of their own be- 
loved studies, it is advisable to let men so 
suddenly and so often despair. Whether, 
when a pupil has once been brought to 
see and to feel the miserable plight in 
which he és, he is likely to care much 
whether he is an advanced monkey or 
whether the remains of his ancestors, of 
much the same make as himself, can be 
found in situations indicating such incal- 
culable antiquity, that it seems hopeless 
to look for the still older epoch when 
monkeys were at the top of the living 
scale. Whether the heart-broken will ex- 
hibit the curiosity which is due from him 
as to his unhappy condition being the 
prentice-work, ages ago, of a Demiurgus 
who set things going so clumsily that they 
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have gone wrong ever since, or the abor-- 
tion of a creator with respectable inten- 
tions, who was thwarted in his plan by 
the impracticability of his materials. You 
want a lusty well-to-do brain to enter 
vigorously into these speculations, to de- 
termine the relative ages of force and 
matter, of will and of constructive power. 
It is of no use setting such questions be- 
fore a creature who is hourly calling out 
in his anguish, “ Who shall show us any 
good?” And therefore it is that, as a 
make-shift or a buffer, to prevent the 
shock of knowledge from operating too 
rapidly, and to keep the faculties awake 
to lofty speculations, a worship of Fortune 
or of Fate, or of a Pantheon of disposers, 
might in pity to disciples be conceded. 
As for the disciples themselves—and by 
disciples I mean the only too large por- 
tion of educated men, who, not being 
themselves deeply read or exceptionally 
scientific, receive not the discoveries only, 
but the speculations of philosophers, first 
as probabilities and then as truths,—as for 
these, the rod of even a Swift would have 
descended on them with mitigated force 
if the Dean had read the pitiful bleats to 
which some of them gave utterance. 


They have been morally stripped to their. 


skins. Putting their physical wants aside, 
they are left without motive, without the 
perception of meaning in their existence, 
without the hope that can alone make 
existence bearable. Castigation for such 
poor souls would be but the breaking of 
bruised reeds. The strong ones among 
them still prosperous, still unscathed by 
affliction, may yet walk proudly; but one 
sees the precipice on which they totter. 

It would be a hard thing to get a man 
to acknowledge that he was more com- 
fortable before he knew so much, and that 
he would gladly return to his unenlighten- 
ed state. Such confessions may have 
been made, but whether they have or not 
there is evidence enough, as in the writ- 
ings which I am here considering, that 
many 2 man would have been happier 
and more useful if he had been left undis- 
turbed in his old beliefs. Are we then all 
so weak, I asked myself, that directly a 
philosopher advances some new facts and 
uses them to undermine or to knock away 
part of our old faith, we must at once as- 
sent to his conclusions, leave all, and fol- 
low him? ‘There is no must; and many 
a one, no doubt, refuses to be perverted ; 
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but Iam afraid that the suggestions of 
the philosophers are to a great many not 
wholly unwelcome in the first instance. 
The old faith was accompanied by duties 
and restrictions which possibly may have 
been found irksome; and deep in the 
heart there may have been working some 
such sentiment as “Let us burst their 
bands asunder, and cast their cords from 
us.” Freedom from restraint was proba- 
bly the advantage which philosophic 
speculation appeared to offer. There had 
been too rigid a prohibition of certain 
pleasures and advantages, and, without 
going to the extreme of what was ad- 
vanced by men of science, if might be 
only rational to take things a little more 
easily. The first step thus once made in 
a wrong direction, other steps surely fol- 
lowed, until a terrible position was reach- 
ed. A loosening of the bridle, a little more 
freedom of action, was all that was con- 
templated; and lo! it is found after a 
while that the stay which sustained 
humanity in healthy life and hopeful exer- 
tion has been severed, that against the 
changes and chances of life there remains 
no support, that the waters break in and 
go over the soul. The consequences of 
illicit knowledge appear to correspond 
strangely in this present day with what 
they are reported to have been thousands 
of years ago—* In the day that thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

On the other hand, it appears to me 
that he who has not already been sighing 
for some lightening of the chain which his 
religion imposed, would hardly open his 
mind to irreligious doctrine. He would 
resist its first advances, and, being once in 
an attitude of defence, would become only 
stronger in opposition as the attack should 
develop. Every man is not a philoso- 
pher, neither can every one hope to argue 
successfully with the learned and adroit. 
But most men possess ordinary powers of 
perception ; and, their affections not being 
engaged on the enemy’s side, will refuse 
assent to a conclusion which offends their 
judgment, even though they should be 
unable to detect a flaw in the chain of 
argument which leads to it. How help- 
less should I myself be if engaged in dis- 
cussion with able and talented sceptics ! 
How my ignorance, my want of skill, my 
inaccurate use of words, my entangled 
ideas, would expose me to his thrusts and 
at last place me logically at his mercy! 
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Yet, although I should decline such an 
unequal contest, I am happy to say that I 
do not feel bound to admit any philoso- 
phic proposition which runs counter to 
the Christian faith. I cannot advise any 
one how to combat clever speculations, 
but I can name the considerations which 
would induce me to put aside the specula- 
tions altogether, or to regard them as vain 
exercises of the intellect. Peradventure 
my unpretending remarks may, through 
their very homeliness, find acceptance 
with those who would not have patience 
to follow the war of the learned against 
the learned. 

I think that as long as we remember 
that the Creator in whom we have been 
taught to believe is omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, and infinite, we must see the im- 
possibility of a human mind being able to 
comprehend His work. The sage will 
tell us that he can explain to a great ex- 
tent the manner in which this earth of 
ours has been formed. He knows how 
long it took to put together some tiny 
portion of the planet’s crust, his observa- 
tion having extended over at the most 
200 years. From this small fact (for we 
will suppose that he starts from an admit- 
ted fact) he proceeds to ascertain by pro- 
portion how long it would take to make a 
world at this rate, and finds that the 
globe must have been myriads of cen- 
turies in making. But how does he know 
that construction always has proceeded at 
the same pace? How can he possibly 
say that the Almighty may not have, in 
other and greater portions of His work, 
proceeded with a rapidity altogether dis- 
proportioned to that of the formation 
which has been observed? It would be 
a mere question of His own pleasure 
with Omnipotence whether a certain work 
should occupy one day or ten thousand 
years. Again, we are desired by the 
learned to take note of the order in which 
the rocks are deposited, the order of the 
strata, and the position of the fossil re- 
mains, and then to consider how immense 
must have been the time required to bring 
up even the earth’s crust to what we 
know it to be, what ages ago life existed 
on the earth, and for what countless cen- 
turies man himself can be proved to have 
had a being by the testimony of the rocks. 
I am perhaps bound to believe my learn- 
ed informants when they tell me that, had 
the Creator proceeded as they describe, 
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the result would have been what we see; 
but I utterly refuse to admit that He cer- 
tainly did so proceed. Surely more ways 
than one were open to Him. He may 
have performed His work differently from 
what appears likely to them who think 
that they follow His footsteps. To take 
the familiar instance of a bed of coal. It 
was once, say the men of science, a forest. 
How can they possibly prove this? A 
forest may, by certain processes, be turn- 
ed into a bed of coal, we will admit. But 
was the omnipotent Creator obliged to 
make a forest first and then to turn it into 
coal? What was to prevent Him, if He 
saw fit, from putting such and such an 
amount of matter at once into the form of 
coal without first making it timber and 
then transforming it ? 

A like reflection may be made when we 
are asked to believe in the development 
of man from an inferior creature, of that 
creature also from an inferior, and so 
down till we get to the first principle of 
life. It is very true that science has 
brought to light many facts which seem to 
fit into this theory; but then we must re- 
member that the Creator may have 
ordained these facts for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose. Those traces of organs 
and members which are of no use to the 
animal which bears them, do not of neces- 
sity argue that the animal’s ancestors were 
once in another stage of existence where 
such parts were required. There the 
parts are, it is true, but why they were 
put there is known only to Him who put 
them there. If we believe that His ways 
are past finding out, and that no one has 
known His mind, we shall be very slow to 
think that the most learned of finite beings 
can collect and put together circumstan- 
tial evidence so as to reveal the manner of 
His acts, as if they were tracking the 
career of one of their own species from old 
papers or workmanship that was turning 
up. 


I see that a man reading my above re- 
marks might perhaps reply :-—“ But if all 
these facts be as the philosophers state, 
what object could the Creator have had in 
view if not to produce, in the manner 
stated, the ends which the philosophers 


suppose? If you say that He gave all 
these indications of particular causes, 
without having really followed those 
courses, see what an idea you present of 
your Creator: you represent Him as giv- 
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ing these indications simply to puzzle and 
mislead.” To the first of these remarks 
I should answer, that I do not pretend to 
even guess at the Creator’s object, further 
than that He made the worlds for His 
own pleasure: to the second, that none 
can fairly accuse him of a desire to puzzle 
mankind by the profundity of His works. 
He has never encouraged us to puzzle our 
brains over things too hard for us. It is 
the philosophers who have puzzled us. 
And there is another consideration: al- 
though God has no wish to puzzle us, 
there is another spirit much cleverer than 
any of us, who undoubtedly has the wish 
to mislead us: Ae may be the author of 
the light in which some men see creation, 
and he may use even philosophers’ brains 
to aid his purpose. After all, the philoso- 
pher, with his fascinating research and his 
honied words, is only suggesting what the 
fool said in his heart. 

It is worth while to observe more atten- 
tively a truth at which I have already 
glanced—namely, that sceptical specula- 
tions, although they all oppose Christian 
belief, are by no means in accordance one 
with another. A hundred years ago the 
opponents of revelation were intense ad- 
mirers of nature. The glory, beauty, and 
fitness of the natural universe was their 
constant theme; and they never tired of 
proclaiming how deeply they were im- 
pressed by its sublimity. But things have 
by this, our day, strangely changed in the 
speculative world, The fashion has been 
of late to abuse nature lustily for a 
great deal that she has done and is doing, 
while, grudgingly, she is credited with a 
good stroke here and there. Her destruc- 
tions and her cruelties, say the latest great 
thinkers, are absolutely shocking; her 
handiwork is full of flaws; she is always 
overdoing, and always falling short; the 
influence of evil throughout her domain is 
enormous, that of good very limited. In- 
deed, when one has read all that is now 
being said about the universe, the only 
conclusion to be arrived at, if we agree 
with the arguments, is, that no good can 
be done here, and that the sooner one is 
out of such a state of misery the better. 
Now these two schools cannot both be 
right; the universe cannot be at the same 
time very good and very bad. One 
school, therefore, must be wrong. Why 
may not both be wrong ? 

I have called attention to only this one 


discrepancy among sceptics, but I feel 
assured that an examination of the vari- 
ous systems would show that the schools 
differ from each other quite as much as 
they differ from Christian belief. How, 
then, to decide’ which of them is right, or 
whether any of them is right ? 

While I have been jotting down these 
observations, I have been struck by one or 
two points which tend to show how recep- 
tive philosophic minds can be of hard ideas 
which they arrive at by their own methods, 
while they are utterly incredulous of other 
ideas, not a whit harder, which are pre- 
sented to them from without. First, I 
have been a good deal astonished by the 
charges against Nature, or rather against 
the Creator, which have of late been the 
favorite utterances of unbelief. The pain 
and suffering which abound on the earth, 
and which affect all classes of the animal 
world, are insisted upon as_ evidence 
against the power, the intelligence, or the 
beneficence of the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe in such a manner as to lead 
the reader to suppose that this great dis- 
covery is considered mighty to the pulling 
down of all religion, This gwasz pessi- 
mist view of things must, its teachers 
seem to suppose, strike at the root of all 
religion which regards a beneficent Deity. 
But how if, in making this boasted dis- 
covery, the philosopher should have only 
come round again to some very old no- 
tions—how if, in separating himself so 
carefully from the admirers of nature, he 
should be (so far as his facts go) only 
putting forward what has for ages been 
part of a Christian’s belief? We Chris- 
tians allow, without hesitation, that the 
whole creation groans and travails in 
pain. We don’t want a philosopher to 
point this out tous. The use we make 
of this truth is not to question the good- 
ness of our Maker; but as to the truth it- 
self, it is not new. ‘Then, too, as to the 
reproach raised against the great Ruler on 
account of the superabundant fecundity 
of animals, the only effect which it has 
had upon me is, to bring home with re- 
doubled force the memory of that part of 
the sentence pronounced at the fall, which 
says, “I will greatly multiply thy sorrow 
and thy conception.” Often as I had 
read and heard the passage before, I 
never duly estimated this word mu/tiply. 
Though sceptics may refuse to accept the 
words of Scripture as an explanation of 
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the fact at which they murmur, they can- 
not deny that the writer of these words, 
whoever he was, answered by anticipation 
their complaint of over-production and 
unnecessary pain. So there is no novelty 
here either. 

Again, I am given to understand that 
it is an opinion coming continually more 
and more into favor with certain of the 
wise that human beings, though appa- 
rently in the exercise of free wills, are in 
reality but automata, compelled to cer- 
tain courses in certain situations, but com- 
pelled by an influence which operates on 
their wills; so that while they suppose 
themselves to have been acting voluntari- 
ly, they have in fact been following an in- 
evitable direction. I should like very 
much to hear in what terms those who teach 
this doctrine would object to the Christian 
tenet that whatever good a man is enabled 
to do is not done of his own motion, but 
is prompted by an inward grace, notwith- 
standing that he may appear to himself 
and to others to choose his act. Would 
they venture to scoff at our doctrine as ir- 
rational, while putting forward their own 
as worthy of acceptation? To my mind 
the one can be quite as readily received 
as the other; and philosophy, after im- 
mense pains and making an enormous cir- 
cuit, has got at something which contains 
all the mystery, without any of the com- 
fort, of Christian teaching. 

Some men of science have an inclina- 
tion to pronounce matter and force to be 
eternal and, as to quantity, unchangeable ; 
but they cannot receive the belief that 
the Being who (as they phrase it) con- 
structed this matter and arranged this 
force so as to produce the worlds, can 
have always existed. From eternity to 
eternity is an idea beyond what our minds 
can grasp; but it does not seem a bit 
easier when dealing with matter than 
when dealing with mind. They arraign 
the Creator or Constructor, and bring His 
works, as they see them, in evidence 
against Him. By Time, by the face of 
the Earth, by Order, by the Conditions of 
Animal Life, they try the Universal Au- 
thor and find Him to be very different 
from what our religion shows Him to be; 
that is to say, they try Him by His own 
creatures! It is perhaps the absurdity of 
this which has compelled them to depose 
Him from His throne, and to elevate 








matter and force into independent exist- 
ences, before proceeding to judgment. 

I said above that the Christian religion 
allows, confesses, nay, proclaims the ex- 
istence of as much evil, as much destruc- 
tion, as much misery in the ordinary con- 
ditions of life, as the most desponding of 
modern unbelievers could possibly de- 
mand. Indeed, it acknowledges much 
more, for the philosopher in his accusation 
confines himself to physical evils, whereas 
the Christian, in regard of mankind, be- 
wails moral, spiritual sufferings, falling 
upon all in some measure, but falling with 
apparent incomprehensible inequality, 
which are beyond comparison more try- 
ing than bodily pain or privation. Here, 
then, the two are on common ground; 
but in what opposite directions do they 
advance from the position! ‘The sceptic 
takes up his parable from all this anguish 
and rails at the Creator because of His 
work, When he has expended his rebukes 
he can have nothing more to say. He 
cannot rectify the wrongs which he has 
pointed out. He cannot show others 
how either to bear or to avoid them; in- 
deed, so far as I can learn of his argu- 
ment, he can do no more than bid men 
agree with him in condemning the greater 
part of what is, and then leave them to 
the effects of his lesson after they have re- 
ceived it. Those effects appear to be 
very much what have been produced in 
writers whose lamentations I have in my 
mind as I write. How closely does their 
condition, and the condition of those to 
whom they address themselves, agree 
with that to which Christians feel that 
they would be reduced if there were no 
hope of another life after this. <A/ost 
miserable Christians avow that they would 
be if they saw nothing beyond this world 
and the grave. Yet hundreds of thou- 
sands of them have gone through this 
world, afflicted and troubled truly, like 
the rest of their kind, but far, very far, 
from being most miserable; on the con- 
trary, they have been able to rejoice not 
only in spite of, but because of their 
tribulations and griefs. There is a very 
broad distinction here, one sees. In the 
one case the sufferings overbear the suf- 
ferer ; in the other, the sufferer not only 
rises superior to his affliction, but can say 
that he rejoices in it. He has only to 
wait with patience for a happy change ; 
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and while he waits he finds a support 
against his trials, which philosophy cannot 
give. At least so he believes, The 
sceptic of course will say that the Chris- 
tian’s belief is vain. Well, suppose it to 
be so, it is at any rate better than his, the 
sceptic’s, inasmuch as it enables those who 
profess it to make the best of this life in 
which we are all embarked. He who has 
once believed that life has an aim and a 
meaning, and who has given up that be- 
lief for the conviction that life is simply a 
misfortune without aim or meaning, has 
made but a sorry exchange, even though 
he may have the gratification of boasting 
that he is at one with the great thinkers of 
his age. 

Spiritual support is, of course, a mere 
meaningless phrase to those who can 
find little beyond matter and force in the 
universe. Christians have told us—and 
some of them Christians who have borne 
very heavy burdens—that there not only is 
such a thing, but that it is all powerful, 
and such as no credture can deprive them 
of. I did not think it right to pass over 
this comfort altogether, although I feel 
that I must say but little of it in this 
paper. If it be what it is represented, it 
is hardly a thing to fling away at the bid- 
ding of a philosopher or atiy one else, un- 
less it can be exchanged for something 
better. 

We have then this advantage over op- 
ponents that, if we concede the weight of 
the-burden and our own utter incapacity 
to lessen it, we at the same time claim to 
have a resource for strengthening the 
back. It cannot be objected to this argu- 
ment that we surrender everything agree- 
able in the world for the mere chance of a 
consolation which may afterwards prove 
illusory ; for do not our modern sceptics 
agree with us in thinking that it is but a 
sorry enjoyment that the world has to 
offer at the best? Yea, and if there be 
philosophers who do not agree with us in 
this, we have at any rate the evidence of 
their disciples, to the effect of the world’s 
utter worthlessness, else what means the 
cry of despair which has sounded, which is 
even now sounding so pitifully in my ears ? 
The misery which finds voice in this cry is 
to me so much the more deplorable, be- 
cause surely it is not a necessity, There 
is nothing in civilisation or in science that 
should lead to misery ; quite the contrary. 
And yet we find that our progress is taking 
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us to wretchedness, compared to which 
the tomahawk and mumbo-jumbo were but 
minor evils. It is the use to which science 
is put ; it is materialism that is taking the 
salt out of life and leaving it but vapid 
dregs. Wecan do better without know- 
ledge than without feeling. It is feeling 
that enables human nature to rise superior 
to physical evil. If “thinking on the 
frosty Caucasus” does not enable a man 
to “hold a fire in his hand,” there are 
emotions of the spirit which can give him 
that power, and have done so ere now, or 
history is untrue. Love and duty make 
light of privation and pain. Animated by 
these affections, man is not consumed by 
worldly cares; and feeling them in their 
highest form, that is, as religion, he may 
reach the elevation of Shakespeare’s 
Horatio— 


“ A man that fortune’s buffets and her favors 
Has ta’en with equal thanks.” 


The preaching and tendency of infidelity 
is to magnify the ills of life while pro- 
viding no salve for them; the work of re- 
ligion is to made these ills look small in 
comparison of a glorious hope. 

That man acts wisely who believes and 
teaches (even though his faith may other- 
wise not be sound) that, peradventure, 
after all, old-fashioned good work may be 
found to have its value. If I might venture 
to give a hint to such a one, I should say 
that he might very well recommend effort 
for its own sake without troubling himself 
or those whom he addresses about re- 
sults. He should remember that it is only 
the medium through which he sees things 
that has altered—the things themselves 
are much as they were when men believed 
in work, and could see some meaning in 
it. Thousands upon thousands have con- 
trived in such circumstances to occupy 
themselves and to benefit others, and 
thousands upon thousands more may do 
so if only they will fix their attention 
upon the business they have in hand, and 
not upon its future value or want of value 
in an economy which their faculties cannot 
comprehend. Perhaps, too, it might ease 
his mind if, instead of devoting himselt 
exclusively to philosophers who advocate 
pessimist views and suggest infidelity, he 
were to open his understanding a little to 
others equally respectable who have not 
found scientific discovery to interfere with 
religious belief. Bacon’s, for instance, is 
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a great name; and he may remember that 
Bacon said he could more readily believe 
all the fables in the Talmud and the Alco- 
ran (I am not certain whether these are 
the books which he names, having no 
copy of his essays at hand; but I think 
they are) than that this universal frame is 
without a Mind. Newton, although his 
discoveries must have been as startling as 
those of any of his successors, does not 
seem to have found them incompatible 
with the Christian faith. And there was 
considerable power of penetration in the 
mind of Locke, who, nevertheless, did 
not feel competent to take his Maker to 
task, or disposed to doubt whether he had 
a Maker or not. If these could all be 
satisfied to believe, we, one would think, 
may be satisfied too. But they have all 
passed away, and their works moulder 
upon the shelves, while the thinkers of 
to-day are alive, instant, continually dis- 
covering new facts, and drawing new con- 
clusions from them. For all that, their 
speculations may ere long also repose on 
the shelf, and never be referred to except 
for the purpose of showing the extrava- 
gances to which the mind of man can 
reach when it has cast aside all restraint ; 
for their speculations will differ much 
from all that have gone before them if 
they do not, in another age, go down 
before the notions of new thinkers, who 
will be alive to illustrate and enforce their 
doctrines. A century or so ago there was 
a philosopher who very plausibly suggested 
(basing his theory on scientific facts) that 
there is no matter at all, only perception. 
To-day our sages incline to teach that 
matter and force are eternal—are indeed 
the universe. These two systems are as 
widely asunder as the poles; that each of 
them ‘had its turn is a proof of the uncer- 
tainty of philosophical speculation, a proof 
also of the utter wilderness in which the 
human mind gropes and wanders when it 
occupies itself with subjects quite beyond 
its province, 

I said somewhere near the beginning of 
these remarks that I thought that Swift, if 
he had been alive, might have exercised 
his wit, not only on the doctors of infideli- 
ty and their disciples, but also on the 
ministers and stewards of religious myste- 
ries, for allowing science to have its own 
way so much. They appear more eager 
to do battle with each other concerning 
articles of belief and forms of worship, 
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than to resist the common enemy who is 
seeking to overturn religion altogether. 
Some, with unfortunate -complaisance, 
have accepted one or more of the philoso- 
phers’ conclusions, and so laid themselves 
open to check and defeat. These forget 
that new facts, although they may render 
certain fancies plausible, do not prove 
those fancies to be true; they forget that 
it is their duty to withstand the begin- 
nings of error, and not to receive a single 
notion which militates against our faith 
until such notion can be proved. The 
theories about time, development, order, 
&c., cannot one of them be proved. 
There is not a tittle of evidence for them 
except what is thought to be found in 
dumb matter; and the phases of matter 
can be accounted for in more ways than 
one, and will never be made clear to us 
until our natures shall have undergone a 
change. The attributes of the Almighty 
make the position of the believer perfectly 
impregnable ; but there must be no attempt 
to strain Scripture so us to make it harmo- 
nise with scientific speculation. The bur- 
den of proof is entirely upon the philoso- 
pher. Not a point of his argument 
should be admitted because it is plau- 
sible, nor until he can demonstrate its 
truth. 

I think, too, that an advantage is given 
to the sceptical writer by those who are on 
the side of religion confining their argu- 
ments to sermons, or to works professedly 
religious. We have naturally and proper- 
ly a hesitation about discussing the mys- 
teries and sources of our faith, except on 
serious occasions, and apart from secular 
thoughts. Our opponent, on the other 
hand, is restrained by no considerations 
such as these, and never thinks the occa 
sion unsuitable that allows him to launch 
a sneer or suggest a doubt. But we may 
surely, without pushing our own belief 
into unhallowed view, at least take fre- 
quent occasion, in secular writings and 
conversations, to point out the weakness of 
philosophers’ positions. It is not unusual 
for persons to turn with horror from these 
speculations when they are very bold and 
insulting, but this disposition to ignore 
should not be yielded to. The adversary 
should not thus be left in possession of the 
field. Like foul ulcers or nests of crime, 
these dangerous theories require to be 
steadily looked at and dealt with if they 


are to be corrected. Neither let it be » 
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supposed that by naming or noticing 
these unwholesome works we give them a 
publicity which they would not otherwise 
attain. Unhappily, the authors of. them 
take only too good care to make them 
known. 

‘I have said my say now; and shall be 
very glad if by so doing I have laid the 
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ghost of the uneasiness which has been 
haunting me. Still more shall I rejoice if 
my observations can supply the least 
comfort and support to those who may be 
in danger of becoming victims to the 
despondency which is born of ungodly 
speculation.—Blackwood's Magazine. 


ON SOME STRANGE MENTAL FEATS. 


WHEN we consider the connection be- 
tween mental development and the pro- 
gress of the human race, we cannot fail to 
recognise the importance of researches into 
mental habitudes, in individuals and in 
races. ‘The questions which have been 
so much discussed lately as to the auto- 
matism of mental action, the laws of cere- 
bral heredity, the relation between mental 
and physical disease, the extent to which 
responsibility depends on the condition of 
the brain, and the like, have a much wider 
interest than many imagine. Our insight 
into the past history of mankind, our views 
respecting passing events, our hopes or 
fears as to the future, depend in no small 
degree on the opinion we form respecting 
laws of cerebral action and cerebral de- 
velopment. We cannot rightly understand 
the conduct of man towards man, of nation 
towards nation, of race towards race, until 
we begin to understand the nature of the 
organ which rules, directly or indirectly, 
every conscious action of each individual 
person—affecting not only the reasoning 
faculties but the feelings and emotions, 
not only the mental but the moral quali- 
ties. 

Our ‘object in the present essay is to 
consider certain mental feats which seem 
calculated to throw light on the operations 
of that wonderful organ on which our 
consciousness, in the widest acceptation 
of the term, depends. In particular, they 
seem to indicate cerebral capabilities, un- 
common at present, but which may one 
day be possessed by many. We do not, 
however, propose to inquire here what 
prospect there is that hereafter the human 
race may possess greater mental energy 
than at present, whether as respects ave- 
rage intellectual development or the men- 
tal powers of those who stand above their 
».contemporaries as the great thinkers of 


their day,* but simply to discuss, and if 
possible explain, certain remarkable men- 
tal feats. 

We may begin conveniently by con- 
sidering some illustrations of exceptional 
power in the form of mental activity least 
likely to deceive us—aptitude in dealing 
with numbers. It is well remarked by 
Dr. Carpenter, that this quality is so com- 
pletely a product of culture that we can 
trace pretty clearly the history of its de- 
velopment. “The definite ideas which we 
now form of zuméers,” he proceeds, “ and 
of the relations of numbers, are the pro- 
ducts of intellectual operations based on 
experience. There are savages at the 


* We must not be misled by the considera- 
tion that we do not recognise, in the few past 
centuries over which our survey extends, a 
law of continuous mental development, illus- 
trated by the increasing greatness of the great 
men of successive ages ; for, in the first place, 
if the average of intellectual development is 
steadily increasing, the men of exceptional 
mental power must appear to stand less con- 
spicuously above that higher level than the 
great men of former ages above the lower 
average of their day. And again, the periods 
with which we have to deal are probably short 
compared with those which may be expected 
(when the laws of mental development come 
to be understood) to separate the appearance 
of exceptionally great minds. We carry back 
our thoughts to the last of the great ones 
in each department of mental action; and 
even if we do not exaggerate his relative 
elevation above his contemporaries, as we 
are apt to do, or overlook: (as we are equal- 
ly apt to do) the elevation of the great minds 
of our own time, we still forget that, in the 
steady rising of the mighty tide of mental 
progress, the waves successively flowing in 
above the tide-line may be separated in time 
by intervals of many generations, and a greater 
wave may be followed by several lesser ones, 
before another like itself, but riding on a 
higher sea, flows higher still above the shore- 
line which separates the unknown from the 
known, 
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present time who cannot count beyond 
five ; and even among races that have at- 
tained to a considerable proficiency in the 
arts of life, the range of numerical power 
seems extremely low. . . . The science of 
Arithmetic, as at present existing, may be 
regarded as the accumulated product of 
the intellectual ability of successive genera- 
tions, each generation building up some 
addition to the knowledge which it has 
received from its predecessor. But it can 
scarcely be questioned by any observant 
person that an aptitude for the apprehen- 
sion of numerical ideas has come to be 
embodied in the congenital constitution of 
races which have long cultivated this 
branch of knowledge; so that it is far 
easier to teach arithmetic to the child of 
an educated stock than it would be toa 
young Yanco of the Amazons, who, ac- 
cording to La Condamine, can count no 
higher than ¢/ree, his name for which is 
Poettarrarorincoaroac.” 

As an illustration of congenital aptitude 
for dealing with numbers, Dr., Carpenter 
takes the case of Zerah Colburn; and in 
this we shall follow him, though, as will 
presently appear, we differ from him as to 
the significance of that case, the true in- 
terpretation of which we believe to be far 
simpler, but to promise much less, than 
“that adopted by Francis Baily and quoted 
witil approval by Carpenter. 

Let us first consider the facts of this re- 
markable case :— 

Zerah Colburn was the son of an Ameri- 
can peasant or small farmer. When he 
was not yet six years of age, he surprised 
his father by his readiness in multiplying 
numbers and solving other simple arith- 
metical problems. He was brought to 
London in 1812, when only eight years 
old, and his powers were tested by Fran- 
cis Baily and other skilful mathematicians. 
From Carpenter’s synopsis of the experi- 
ments thus made the following account is 
taken, technical expressions being as far 
as possible eliminated (or not used until 
explained) :— 

He would multiply any number less 
than ro into itself successively nine times, 
giving the results (by actual multiplication, 
not from memory) faster than the person 
appointed to record them could set them 
down. He multiplied 8 into itself fifteen 
times, or, in technical terms, raised it to 
the sixteenth power; and the result, con- 
sisting of fifteen digits, was right in every 
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figure. He raised some numbers of two 
figures as high as the eighth power, but 
found a difficulty in proceeding when the 
result contained a great number of figures. 

So far there ‘is nothing which cannot be 
explained (or which could not, if other 
facts did not render the explanation in- 
valid) by assuming that the child possess- 
ed simply the power of multiplying men- 
tally, with extreme rapidity and correct- 
ness, but in the ordinary way.* But the 
next test removes at once all possibility of 
explaining his work as done in the ordi- 
nary manner. He was asked what number, 
multiplied by itself, gave 106,929, and he 
answered 327, defore the original number 
could be written down. ‘This was wonder- 
ful. But he next achieved a more wonder- 
ful feat still, judging his work by the usual 
rules. He was asked what number, multi- 
plied twice into itself, gave 268,336,125— 
in other words, to find the cube root of 
that array of digits; with equal facility 
and promptness ‘he replied, 645. Now, 
anyone acquainted with the process for 
finding the cube root—even the most 
convenient form of the process, as pre- 
sented by Colenso and others—knows 
that the cube root of a number of nine 
digits could not promptly be determined, 
with pen and paper, in less than three or 
four minutes, if so soon. If the com- 
putor had so perfect a power of calculating 
mentally that he could proceed as safely 
as though writing down every step, and as 
rapidly with each line as Colburn himself 
in the simple processes before described, 
he would yet need half a minute at least 
to get the correct result. This, too, 
would imply such a power of mentally 
picturing sets of figures that, even if it 
explained Colburn’s work, it would still 
be altogether marvellous, if not utterly in- 
explicable. We know, however, that 
Colburn was not following ordinary rules, 
but a method peculiar to himself. In 
point of fact, he was so entirely ignorant 
of the usual modes of procedure, that he 
could not perform on paper a simple sum 
in multiplication or division. 





* The account does not say whether he 
gave the figures successively from right to left 


or from left to right. If he began at the left, 
ordinary multiplication would not explain his 
success ; for no one, however skilful, could 
multiply a number of thirteen or fourteen 
figures by a number of one figure so rapidly 
as to begin at once to name the left-hand 
digits. 
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Let us proceed to farther instances of 
his remarkable power of calculation. 

On being asked how many minutes 
there are in 48 years, he answered, before 
the question could be wriften down, 25,- 
228,800; which is correct, if-the extra 
days for leap years are left out of account. 
He immediately after gave the correct 
number of seconds. 

We come next, however, to results 
which appear much more suprising to the 
mathematician than any of the above, be- 
cause they relate to questions for which 
mathematicians have not been able to pro- 
vide any systematic method of proced- 
ure whatever. He was asked to name 
two numbers which, multiplied together, 
would give the number 247,483, and he 
immediately named 941 and 263, which 
are the only two numbers satisfying the 
condition, The same problem being set 
with respect to the number 171,395, he 
named the following pairs of numbers: 5 
and 34,279; 7 and 24,485; 59 and 2,905; 
83 and 2,065; 35 and 4,897; 295 and 
581; and, lastly, 413 and 415. (We 
presume, as Mr. Baily gives the pairs in 
this order, that they were so announced 
by Colburn. The point is of some im- 


portance in considering the explanation of 


the boy’s mental procedure.) The next 
feat was a wonderful one. He was asked 
to name a number which will divide 36,- 
083 exactly, and he immediately replied 
that there is no such number; in other 
words, he recognised this number as what 
is called a prime number, or a number 
only divisible by itself and by unity, just 
as readily and quickly as most people 
would recognise 17, 19, Or 23 as sucha 
number, and a great deal more quickly 
than probably nine persons out of ten 
would recognise 53 or 59 as such. 

Now, if a mathematician were set such 
a problem, he would have no other re- 
source than to deal with it by direct trial. 
Of course he would not try every number 
from 1 upwards to 36,083. He would 
know that, if the number can be divided 
at all, it must be divisible by a number 
less than 190: for any greater divisor 
would go, exactly, some smaller number 
of times into 36,083; and that smaller 
number would itself be a divisor. He 
would see that the number is not even, 
and therefore cannot be divided by 2, 4, 
6, or any even number. The number is 
not divisible by 3 ; for, according to a well- 
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known rule, if it were, the sum of its digits 
would be so divisible ; therefore he would 
at once dismiss 3, 9, 15, and all numbers 
divisible by 3 not already dismissed. So 
with 5 (for the number does not end with 
a5); so with 7, by trial; 11, 13, 17, and 
soon. But he would have to try many 
numbers of two and three figures by ac- 
tual division before he had completed his 
proof that 36,083 has no divisors. Proba- 
bly (for we must confess we have not 
tried) he would require about a quarter 
of an hour of calculation before he could 
be confident that 36,083 is a prime num- 
ber. Here however was a child, eight 
years old, who, to all appearance, com- 
pleted the work immediately the number 
was proposed ! 

The next feat was of the same nature, 
but very much more difficult; indeed, it 
taxed the young calculator’s powers more 
than any other feat he accomplished. 
Fermat, a mathematician who gave great 
attention to the theory of numbers, had 
been led, by reasoning which need not 
here be considered, to the conclusion that, 
if the number two be multiplied into itself 
31 times (that is, raised to the thirty- 
second power), and 1 added, the result 
will be a prime number. The resulting 
number is 4,294,967,297. ‘The celebrated 
mathematician Euler succeeded, howevery 
after a great deal of labor (and, ifthe 
truth must be told, after a great waste of 
time), in showing that this number is di- 
visible by 641. ‘The number was submitted 
to Zerah Colburn, who was of course not 
informed of Euler’s prior dealings with the 
problem, and, after the lapse of some weeks, 
the child calculator discovered the result 
which the veteran Swiss mathematician 
had achieved with much greater labor. 

Before proceeding to inquire how Col- 
burn achieved these wonders, we must 
consider what was learned about his pro- 
cesses. He was not very communica- 
tive,—doubtless because the faculty he 
possessed was not accompanied by com- 
mensurate clearness of ideas in other mat- 
ters. In fact, we might as reasonably ex- 
pect to find a child of eight years com- 
petent to explain processes of calculating, 
however easily effected, as to find him 
able to explain how he breathed or spoke. 
One answer which he made to a mathe- 
matician who pressed him more than | 
others to describe his method was clever, 
though the mathematician was certainly 
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not to be ridiculed for trying to get the 
true explanation of Colburn’s seemingly 
mysterious powers—* God,” said the child, 
“put these things into my head, and I 
cannot put them into yours.” 

Some things, however, he explained as far 
he could. He did not seem able to mul- 
tiply together, at once, two numbers which 
doth contained many figures. He would 
decompose one or other into its factors, 
and work with these separately. For in- 
stance, being asked to multiply 4,395 by 
itself, he treated 4,395 as the product of 
293 and 15, first multiplying 293 by itself, 
and then multiplying the product twice by 
15. On being asked to multiply 999,999 
by itself, he treated it, in like manner, as 
the product of 37,037 and 27, getting the 
correct result. In this case, probably, a 
mathematician would have got the start of 
him, by treating 999,999 as a million less 
one, whence, by a well-known rule, its 
square is a million millions and one, less 
two millions, or 999,998,000,001. “On 
being interrogated,” proceeds the account, 
“as to the method by which he obtained 
these results, the boy constantly declared 
that he did not know ow the answers 
came into his mind. In the act of multi- 
plying two numbers together, and in the 
raising of powers, it was evident (alike 
from the facts just stated and from the mo- 
tion of his lips) that seme operation was 
going forward in his mind; yet that ope- 
ration could not, from the readiness with 
which the answers were furnished, have 
been at all allied to the usual modes of 
procedure.” 

Baily, after discussing the remarkable 
feats of Zerah Colburn, expressed the opin- 
ion that they indicate the existence of pro- 
perties of numbers, as yet undiscovered, 
somewhat analogous to those on which 
the system of logarithms is based. “And 
if,” says Carpenter (quoting Baily), “ as 
Zerah grew older, he had become able to 
make known to others the methods by 
which his results were obtained, a real ad- 
vance in knowledge might have been look- 
ed for. But it seems to have been the 
case with him, as with George Bidder and 
other ‘ calculating boys,’ that with the gene- 
ral culture of the mind this specia/ power 
faded away.” 

With all respect for a mathematician so 
competent to judge on such matters as 
Francis Baily, we must say his explanation 
seems altogether insufficient. So far from 
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the properties of logarithms illustrating the 
feats of Zerah Colburn, they illustrate the 
power of mathematical developments in 
precisely the opposite direction. The sys- 
tem of logaritlfms enabled the calculator 
to obtain results more quickly than of old, 
not by the more active exercise of his own 
powers of calculation, but by employing 
results accumulated by the labors of oth- 
ers. Its great advantage, and the quality 
which causes every mathematician to be 
grateful to the memory of Neper of Mer- 
chistoun, resides in the fact that, by taking 
advantage of a well-known property of 
numbers, tables of moderate dimensions 
serve a great number of purposes which 
by any ordinary plan of tabulation would 
require several volumes of great size. If 
it were possible for a calculator to use as 
readily a set of tables equal in bulk to five 
volumes of the “ London Directory” as he 
now uses a book of logarithms, and if such 
volumes could be as easily and as cheaply 
produced, tables much more labor-saving 
than the books of logarithms could be 
constructed. But ofcourse such sets of vol- 
umes would be practically useless if they 
could be produced, and it would be im- 
possible either to find calculators to form 
the tables or printers and publishers to 
bring them out. Now, of all processes by 
which mathematical calculation can be 
carried out, no two can be more unlike 
than mental arithmetic on the one hand, and 
the use of tables, of whatever kind, on the 
other. Neper invented his system to re- 
duce as far as possible the mental effort in 
calculation, making the calculator employ 
results collected by others: young Col. 
burn’s success depended on mental readi- 
ness ; and he was so far from using the re- 
sults obtained by others, that he did not 
even know the ordinary methods of arith- 
metic. A man of Neper’s way of thinking 
would be the last to trust to mental calcu- 
lation ; whereas, if Colburn had retained 
his skill until he had acquired power to 
explain his method, he would have been 
the last to think of such a help to calcula- 
tion as a table of logarithms. Neper 
strongly urged the advantage of aids to 
calculation ; Colburn would scarcely have 
been able to imagine their necessity. g 
Nor is it at all likely—we could even 
say it is not possible—that properties of 
numbers exist through the knowledge of 
which what Colburn did could be com- 
monly done. The mathematicians who 
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have dealt with the theory of numbers 
have been too numerous and too skilful, 
and have worked too diligently in their 
field of research, to overlook such proper- 
ties, if they*existed. Besides, it is scarce- 
ly reasonable to suppose that a child who 
had but lately learned the nature of num- 
bers, and was altogether unacquainted with 
the ordinary properties, should have intui- 
tively recognised abstruser properties. A 
more natural explanation must surely ex- 
ist, if we consider the matter attentively. 
It happens that the writer is able, from 
his own experience, to advance an expla- 
nation which accords well with the facts, 
and especially with the circumstance that 
calculating boys usually lose their excep- 
tional power of rapid reckoning when they 
are instructed in and taught to practise 
the ordinary methods ; for the writer used 
formerly to possess, though in a slight de- 
gree only, a power of finding divisors, pro- 
ducts, and so on, which—wn/ike ordinary 
skill in calculation—required only to be 
expanded to effect what Colburn effected. 
It was, in point of fact, simply the power 
of picturing a number (not the written 
number, but so many “ things”), and 
changes in the number, corresponding to 


division or multiplication as the case might 


be. Thus the number 24 would be pre- 
sented as two columns of dots each con- 
taining ten, and one column containing 
four on the right of the columns of ten. If 
this number were to be multiplied by three, 
all thattwas necessary was to picture three 
sets of dots like that just described ; then 
to conceive the imperfect columns brought 
together on the right, giving six columns 
of ten and three columns each of four 
dots; and these three gave at once (by 
heaping them up properly) another col- 
umn of ten with two over: in all seven 
columns of ten and one column of two,— 
that is, seventy-two. ‘This takes long in 
writing, but, as pictured in the mind’s eye, 
the three sets representing 24 formed 
themselves into the single set representing 
72 in the twinkling of an eye (if the mind’s 
eye can be imagined twinkling). The 
process for division was not exactly the re- 
verse of that for multiplication. ‘Thus, 72 
being pictured as seven columns of ten and 
one of two, to divide it by 3, the first six 
columns of ten were pictured as giving 
twenty sets of three horizontal dots; the 
next column of ten -gave three vertical 
triplets, counted from the top; and then 
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the remaining dot at the bottom, with the 
other two in the imperfect column, gave 
another triplet, or twenty-four triplets in 
all. These triplets could all be seen as it 
were ; and the only mental calculation 
properly so called consisted in counting 
them, which of course was easy, twenty of 
them being as it were already numbered. 
It is easy, with practice, for any one of 
average powers to conceive in this way 
numbers up to several hundreds, and to 
imagine such processes of change as we 
have described in a simple case. Of 
course this fact does not in one sense ex- 
plain Colburn’s feats with much larger 
numbers. The writer, for instance, would 
have been as helpless to deal with the 
numbers Colburn attacked, as any one who 
had never adopted the particular me- 
thod of dealing with numbers described 
above. But there is this distinction be- 
tween that method and the ordinary me- 
thod. No conceivable amount of acquir- 
ed skill in carrying out the ordinary arith- 
metical processes mentally could account 
for Colburn’s feats ; but the power requir- 
ed for the other method needs only to be 
possessed to an enhanced degree to enable 
the calculator to accomplish feats of the 
kind. It will be observed that when a 
number has been mentally pictured as a 
set of columns—so many units, tems, hun- 
dreds, thousands, and so on—the mind 
can proceed to picture this array of dots 
forming itself into rank and file, so many 
wide and so many deep, with so many 
over when a complete rectangular pha- 
lanx is not formed. If in any such pictur- 
ed arrangement there are none thus left 
over, then the number in each rank is one 
divisor, and that in each file is another. 
If the mental sergeant, after conceiving the 
army set two deep, three deep, four deep, 
and so on, until rank is exceeded by file, 
finds no single case where there are nove 
left over, then the number thus dealt with 
has no divisors. Again, if two equal 
multipliers are wanted to make up a num- 
ber, or, technically, if the square root of a 
number is wanted, the mind, after pictur- 
ing the number, forms it into square,—the 
equal number in rank and file being the 
required square root. Conversely, if a 
number is given to be multiplied by itself, 
the mind pictures a square army of dots 
with that number in rank and file, and 
then forms the army into columns of tens, 
hundreds, thousands, etc. Finding cube 
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roots depends on the same power of pictur- 
ing a number of dots, only, instead of pic- 
turing them as arranged on a flat surface 
like an army, they were probably conceiv- 
ed as set up within cube-shaped spaces. 
This would not be necessary in cubing 
numbers, or multiplying any number 
twice into itself; but in the reverse process 
it would be the readiest method. Still, 
quite possibly, the mental process actually 
followed by Colburn, when a number was 
given him whose cube root was required, 
may have simply corresponded to the ra- 
pid array of the army representing the 
number into a number of squares, each 
having as many in rank and file as there 
were squares. ‘Thus, suppose the number 
64 (which to persons of average capacity 
for conceiving a number of points or dots 
would. correspond to a large number sub- 
mitted to Colburn), then the mind would 
successively picture this number as pre- 
sented by two ranks of thirty-two and 
four ranks of sixteen, stopping at the last 
arrangement, because perceiving that these 
four ranks could be divided into four 
squares, each of four. The required cube 
root then is four. 

But it may be argued that, admitting 
this explanation, the marvellous nature of 
Colburn’s feat is in no degree diminished. 
For, to minds of average power, the facul- 
ty of picturing the enormous arrays which 
the explanation requires is something alto- 
gether inconceivable. We are not con- 
cerned to make the feats of Colburn, Bid- 
der, and others, appear less marvellous 
than they are usually considered. They 
are unquestionably altogether amazing. 
But the point to which we would direct 
attention is that they involve marvellous 
developments of a faculty we all possess 
to some degree, and do not depend on 
hitherto undiscovered properties of num- 
bers, It will be seen that, according to the 
explanation we have given, it is not some 
advanced and recondite property of num- 
bers that is in question, but the mental de- 
velopment of the most elementary method 
of dealing with numbers,—by actually pic- 
turing them. Apart from the mathemati- 
cal grounds which exist for preferring this 
explanation to the other, it obviously seems 
more reasonable to infer that a faculty 
showing itself at an early stage of mental 
development (for every remarkable calcu- 
lator has begun young, and most of them 
have entirely lost the faculty as they ad- 
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vanced towards manhood) must depend 
on the simplest principles of numbers, not 
on principles so abstruse as hitherto to 
have escaped detection even by the most 
advanced inquirers into numerical rela- 
tions. 

But the opinion the reader may form on 
such an explanation as we have here ad- 
vanced will in part depend, no doubt, on 
the question whether independent evidence 
exists to show that the mind can form per- 
fect pictures of a great number of objects, 
and conceive processes of change to take 
place, following these processes as confi- 
dently as though they took place under 
the eyes or were effected by the hands of 
the person conceiving them. It appears 
to us that there are few apter illustrations 
of this faculty than we find in the power 
which some chess-players possess of con- 
ducting several games simultaneously with- 
out seeing the board. It seems a suffi- 
ciently wonderful feat to play a single 
game without the board, and more won- 
derful perhaps to a good chess-player than 
to those little familiar with the game. We 
find, indeed, that for a long time after the 
game was invented the attempt was never 
made to play without boards. Glanvill, 
in his “ Vanity of Dogmatizing” (1661), 
talks of a “blind man managing a game 
at chess” much as one would speak of a 
blind man using a telescope,—as a thing 
absurd on the face of it. He was a chess- 
player, too; and one would suppose he 
had at times thought over games he had 
formerly played, and thus learned, to 
some degree, how a game can be mentally 
followed. But, as we have said, the feat 
of blindfold chess-playing is even more 
wonderful to a chess-player who does not 
possess the power of calling up before the 
mind a complete picture of board and 
men at any stage of a game, than it is to 
one unfamiliar with chess. For the player 
knows how varied the resources of the 
game commonly are at each stage, how 
the choice of any move from amongst se- 
veral which:are available depends on con- 
sequences calculated seven or eight moves 
deep (not for the selected move alone, 
but for each of the rejected moves). Now 
if the blindfold player reasoned out each 
move, by considering the scope and influ- 
ence of each piece, arguing mentally, for 
instance, that such and such a piece hay- 
ing been moved to such and such a 
square commands such and such other 
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squares, or can be brought in so many 
moves to some desired position, or must 
be guarded by such and such steps from 
other pieces, it would be simply impossible 
for him to conduct a game, or at least to 
complete one within any reasonable time. 
Yet, strangely enough, many chess-players 
suppose that it is a feat of this kind which 
the blindfold player accomplishes. And 
necessarily the marvel, already great, be- 
comes almost incredible when we remem- 
ber three,.ten, twelve, nay, if we remem- 
ber rightly,* in one case twenty, blindfold 
games have been conducted simultaneous- 
ly by one player. 

The real meaning of the feat is under- 
stood, however, when we notice that some 
of the strongest chess-players have been 
unable to play blindfold, precisely as some 
of the greatest mathematicians have been 
unable to deal mentally with any but the 
very simplest problems. Philidor and La 
Bourdonnais could both play without see- 
ing the board, but McDonnell, St. Amant, 
and Staunton, never accomplished the feat 
(at least in any recorded partie). Harrwitz 
could play blindfold; his rival Horwitz 
could not. At the present day Blackburne 
and Zukertort can play ten or twelve 
games blindfold, but several of the strong- 
est chess-players living do not, we believe, 
possess the power. We must, therefore, 
find an: explanation which shall not require 
the blindfold player to be superior in 
chess-strength to the player who is unable 
to carry on a contest without seeing the 
board. ‘The explanation is simple. The 
blindfold player is able to picture to him- 
self the board and men, at any stage of a 
game, and thus plays mentally with as 
much ease and confidence as if he had the 
board before him. If he is conducting a 
dozen blindfold games simultaneously, his 
method is the same. We are unable to 
say, however, whether he pictures all the 
games at once, as though the boards were 
ranged before him; or calls up a mental 
picture of each board, with the men pro- 
perly placed for that game as its turn 


* We believe Paulsen accomplished on one 
occasion the feat of playing twenty games 
simultaneously without seeing the board. We 
know certainly that Morphy, the stronger 
player of the two (and probably the strongest 
chess-player ever known), admitted that Paul- 
sen could conduct more blindfold games sim- 
ultaneously than himself, yet Morphy often 
played twelve blindfold games at once. 
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comes round. Probably, in most cases, 
the latter is the method adopted. It mat- 
ters little for our argument which manner 
of conceiving the boards and men* is pre- 
ferred. In either case, we perceive that 
the mind must have a complete record of 
a great number of objects, and a power of 
conceiving changes of position amongst 
these objects, strictly analogous to that by 
which we have endeavored to explain the 
feats of Zerah Colburn. When a blindfold 
chess-player (or rather a player without 
board, for the blindfolding is merely nomi- 
nal) is conducting twelve games, he has, 
either in one mental image or available for 
successive study, twelve boards, each with 
64 squares, or 768 squares to be separate- 
ly recognised, with in all (at starting) 38 

men. At every step he has to select between 
several alternative moves, each admit 
ting of several alternative replies, each re- 
ply suggesting various lines of play, so that 
the total number of moves to be consider- 
ed increases in geometrical proportion. To 
consider each position effectively, he must 
conceive the various steps of each line of 
play as actually taking place before him. 
To do this for ten or twelve games, against 
good players, surrounded by spectators 
who expect each game to progress without 
undue delay (so that he must play ten or 
twelve times as rapidly as his opponents) 
requires unquestionably a power of mental 
calculation rivalling in degree that shown 
in the feats of Colburn, Bidder, and 
others, though altogether different in kind. 
In fact, it has been remarked by Todhun- 
ter, the mathematician, that skill in’ chess 
is a quality not unlike mathematics, as a 
test of mental power, though with this im- 
portant difference, that mathematics pro- 
perly employed are useful in science, 
whereas the skill shown by the chess-play- 
er can afford no results corresponding to 
the labor acquired in attaining such skill. 
Of mere mathematical skill, apart from its 





* In speaking of several games played si- 
multaneously, the writer has no experience of 


his own to guide him. In his youth, he used 
often to play a single game without board, 
and can still conduct a game in that way, 
though not so readily as of old, a break of 
nearly twenty years in chess practice having 
had the effect of diminishing the complete- 
ness of the mental image of board and men. 
It does not appear to him that he would find 
more difficulty in playing two or three games 
in this way than in playing one, though of 
course his play would be slower. 
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useful application, Todhunter says well, 
that it is not so highly to be esteemed as 
the practice at Cambridge suggests. “ It 
seems at least partially to resemble the 
chess-playing power which we find marvel- 
lously developed in some persons. The 
feats which we see or know to be per- 
formed by adepts at this game are very 
striking, but the utility of them may be 
doubted, whether we regard the chess- 
player as an end to himself or his coun- 
try.” This view of the resemblance be- 
tween mathematical feats and feats of 
chess-playing has been—independently— 
enunciated also by Professor Atkinson, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who speaks of mathematical problems by 
themselves, and divorced from their con- 
nection with the physical sciences, as 
“hardly rising in dignity or educational 
value above the game of chess.” * 

There can be no doubt that some per- 
sons possess the power of forming mental 
pictures so perfect as to serve all the pur- 
poses of objective realities—that is, to ad- 
mit (as in the case we have supposed to 
be illustrated by the feats of mental calcu- 
lators and chess-players), of processes 
which may be called mental manipulation. 





* It is rather singular that a chess-player of 
note, Herr Kling, has given to a treatise on 
the game the title ‘“ Chess-Euclid.” Ernest 
Morphy, uncle of Paul Morphy, has written a 
work entitled the “ Logic of Chess.” We find 
in a sketch of P. Morphy’s doings in Europe, 
in 1858, a passage at once indicating his na- 
tural aptitude for the game and its quasi-ma- 
thematical character. “‘ In answer to a gen- 
tleman in Paris as to whether he had not stu- 
died many works onchess, I heard him state,” 
says the writer of the sketch, “ that no author 
had been of much value to him, and that he 
was astonished at finding various positions 
and solutions given as novel—certain moves 
producing certain results, &c.,” for that he had 
made the same deductions himself as necessary 
consequences. In like manner, Newton demon- 
strated in his own mind the problems of Eu- 
clid, the enunciations only being given, “‘ and 
I can think of no more suitable epithet for 
Morphy than to call him the ‘Newton of 
Chess.’” The last sentence, however, is ab- 
surd. We may add that it was not Newton, 
but, if we remember rightly, Thos. Chalmers, 
who is said to have given the demonstrations 
of Euclid’s propositions when the enuncia- 
tions only had been given him (Newton said 
that the propositions appeared to him self-evi- 
dent). Several well-known mathematicians 
have been skilful chess-players ; and Anders- 
sen, who was victor in the chess tourneys of 
1851 and 1862, is Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Breslau. 
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Most of us have experienced the existence 
of this faculty in dreams. For instance, 
we dream of reading a book and the men- 
tal conception of the book is so perfect 
that, as it were, we turn leaf after leaf find- 
ing each page perfectly presented—paper, 
type, arrangement, &c., all pictured by a 
process of unconscious cerebration, pre- 
cisely corresponding to the conscious ac- 
tion of the mind which we have assumed 
in dur explanation of Colburn’s mastery 
over a certain class of arithmetical prob- 
lems. The same faculty is exercised by 
the agtist who draws either from memory 
or by a sort of creative talent which en- 
ables him to conceive suitable forms or at- 
titudes, and copy them as though the con- 
ceptions were realities. Dr. Richardson, 
in an interesting essay on hallucinations, 
mentions a singular illustration of this 
faculty in the case of Wm. Blake. This 
artist once “ produced three hundred _ por- 
traits from his own hand in one year.” 
When asked on what this peculiar power 
of rapid work depended, he answered 
“that when a sitter came to him, he looked 
at him attentively for half-an-hour, sketch- 
ing from time to time on the canvas; then 
he put away the canvas and took another 
sitter. When he wished to resume the 
first portrait, he said, ‘I took the man, and 
put him in the chair, where I saw him as 
distinctly as if he had been before me in 
his own proper person. When I looked 
at the chair, I saw the man,’”* It may 
be well to mention that the exercise of this 
faculty is fraught with danger in some 
cases. Blake, after a while, began to lose 
the power of distinguishing “ between the 


* We may mention here the story that Gar- 
rick once sat for another man’s portrait. It 
need scarcely be said perhaps that the story 


is not strictly true. It was, however, based 
ona fact. The likeness of Fielding forming 
a frontispiece to Murphy’s edition of Field- 
ing’s novels was drawn by Hogarth from me- 
mory after the novelist’s death. ‘“ Being un- 
able,” Sturz says, “ to call to mind some pe- 
culiar {expression about the mouth, Garrick 
came to his aid by imitating it.” In reality, 
the power of imitating some expression of an- 
other’s countenance is a faculty well worth 
considering. It would be a matter of curious 
enquiry (in the scientific sense) to discuss why 
some persons are able to imitate almost any 
expression, while others with equal command 
of feature, when attempting to represent a 
particular expression, produce an expression 
which is totally different, though perhaps 
equally characteristic. 
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real and imaginary sitters, so that’’ (the se- 
quitur is not quite manifest, however) “he 
became actually insane, and remained in 
an asylum for thirty years. Then his mind 
was restored to him, and he resumed the 
use of the pencil; but the old evil threat- 
ened to return, and he once more forsook 
his art, soon afterwards to die.” 

It may perhaps appear to the reader 
that this case, however remarkable in it- 
self, does not prove the possibility of con- 
ceiving with perfect distinctness other ob- 
jects than were retained in the memory, 
and therefore is not sufficient to explain 
the mental feats before considered. But 
there are cases not less remarkably illus- 
trating the distinctness of the mental 
vision, where the objects conceived were 
certainly not called up by an act of me- 
mory. ‘Thus Talma the tragedian could 
at will picture a crowded audience as so 
many skeletons, each perfect in every de- 
tail corresponding to the attitude of the 
person thus metamorphosed. This case 
is the more remarkable that usually the 
exercise of the bodily eye interferes with 
that of the mind’s eye. Talma was not only 
able to picture the theatre as full of skele- 
tons, but they became so real in appear- 
ance, that he acted as though they were his 
auditors and critics; and Hyacinthe Lang- 
lois tells us that Talma’s acting was. ren- 
dered more intensely effective by the ima- 
gined presence of these singular spec- 
tators. 

However, we are not concerned now to 
enquire into the nature of hallucinatory 
manifestations, and we mention these sto- 
ries only as indicating the power which 
the mind possesses of calling up images of 
objects not merely remembered, but form- 
ed, as it were, by the mind’s own act. It 
may be presumed that every complete 
image thus formed is produced by combin- 
ing objects already known and remember- 
ed. Inthe process of mental arithmetic 
above described, the mental “ counters’ 
appeared (in the writer's case) as whitish 
spots on a dark ground. In mental chess- 
playing there must be great diversity. It 
would be interesting to ascertain from 
Morphy, Blackburne, and the rest, what 
sort of mental boards and pieces they em- 
ploy ; for such masters of the art of blind- 
fold play must see well-defined pictures, 
—chess- boards and men which they 
could describe and could get made for 
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them.* Our own mental chess-board is 
ill-finished about the edges, and the men 
have shadowy supports which, as it were, 
elude us when we try to determine their 
character. Probably every reader of these 
lines has met with a similar difficulty 
in attempting to determine the exact na- 
ture of a mental image. For instance, 
the newspaper account of an accident 
states, let us say, that “several persons 
who were standing near” when an accident 
happened did so and so; on reading this 
you immediately have a mental image of 
several persons, but they are shadowy 
beings, and if you try to determine precisely 
what they are like, they become still more 
shadowy or vanish altogether. (But pro- 
bably no two persons have the same ex- 
perience in such matters.) t 

It may be questioned whether some 
remarkable feats of memory may not be 
explained by the power of forming mental 
pictures, though of course the power of 
recalling the sequences of sound must 
oftener be that on which the remem- 
brances of long series of notes and num- 
bers depend. 

It is to be noted, in considering feats of 





* Thus a Cerebral Museum might present 
as curiosities the board and men with which 
Morphy played such and such a game blind- 
fold ; the set of eight boards and men used 
by Blackburne in mental play on such and 
such an occasion. We have all heard the 
story of the sword exhibited as the one Ba- 
laam had in his hand when the ass addressed 
him (hallucinatory manifestation, no doubt), 
and how when it was pointed out that he only 
wished for such a sword, the relic was de- 
scribed as “the very sword he wished for ;’ 
but, if we may say so without spoiling a good 
story, supposing Balaam had a clear mental 
idea of the sword with which he would have 
liked to kill that obnoxious ass, a sword con- 
structed accordingly would be an interesting 
object to the student of mental phenomena. 

fi The “ person” who makes his (or her) ap- 
pearance in this case must have had, we sup- 
pose, some definite origin, but he (or she) is 
not easily identified. The mental “ bystand- 
er” is a different being altogether. We have 
never been able to satisfy ourselves whether 
the “ person” came out of books or pictures 
known to us in childhood, or had some real 
original. We half incline to think that our 
“person” is an imperfect mental image of a 
woman, a sort of nurse-housekeeper, who was 
the first person we knew much of outside the 
family circle. Something in the aspect of the 
mental person, when momentarily called up 
with unusual clearness, reminds us of that 
monitress of our childhood. 
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memory relating to written or spoken 
words, that apart from artificial aids to 
memory, there are at least three ways in 
which memory may act :-— 

We may remember the facts, and may 
thus often recall the words also, especially 
if these are particularly appropriate or 
striking. Indeed, there are some passages 
which could hardly be recalled without the 
appropriate words, simply because no 
other words or arrangement of words 
would present the same ideas so well. 
For instance, the soliloquy in A/acbeth, 
beginning “ If it were done, when ’tis done, 
&c.,” might be recalled word for word by 
one who had carefully noted the sequence 
of ideas, and also of course (as part of this 
way of remembering) the use of particular 
words and images. Every sentence brings 
in the next, and very little effort of mem- 
ory is required to recall such peculiarities 
of expression as “trammel up the conse- 
quence,” “with this surcease success,” 
“ the be-all and the end-all here,” and so 
on. Some parts of the soliloquy in Ham- 


det, beginning “To be, or not to be,” 
might even be recalled by the incongruity 
of the images.* It is not probable that 





* It does not seem to us at all clear that 
the critics (from Voltaire downwards) who 
have abused Shakespeare for making Hamlet 
talk of taking “ arms against a sea of troubles,” 
are better justified than a moralist would be 
who should object to the reasoning of Iago. 
It is of course “possible that Shakespeare 
wrote a careless line in this noble soliloquy. 
Jonson tells us that Shakespeare, in extem- 
porising on one occasion in the character of 
Julius Casar, brought out the amazing line, 
“Ceasar never doth wrong but with good 
cause.” Extemporising and writing, however, 
are different matters; and it seems on the 
whole safer to consider that Shakespeare had 
some idea what he was writing when he creat- 
ed the soliloquies of Hamlet. The point is to 
some degree connected with the question— 
about which so much has been written to so 
little purpose—whether Shakespeare intended 
to present Hamlet as really insane, at least 
from the time of the interview with the Ghost. 
Though this seams untenable, yet in all the 
later soliloquies (which really determine the 
point) there is manifest evidence of mental 
disturbance, whereas only a certain perturba- 
tion of spirit is shown in the soliloquy of the 
second scene. Shakespeare’s purpose seems 
so clear that one wonders how anyone can 
mistake it. Hamlet's pretended madness was 
first thought of, where Hamlet says, 


“* How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on.” 
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any of the more remarkable feats of mem- 
ory recorded can be explained by the ex- 
ercise of this method, which may be called 
reasoning “memory, though this kind of 
memory is undoubtedly the most valuable, 
and perhaps the only kind necessarily in- 
dicating mental power, in the usual sense 
of the words. 

Secondly, we may remember a passage 
by the mere sequence of words or sounds 
without reference (or at least without 
special reference) to the sense. ‘This 
method may be called verda/ or, preferably, 
syllabic memory, We are all of us more or 
less familiar with this kind of memory, even 
though we may not often, or perhaps ever, 
adopt this particular way of learning pas- 
sages by heart. A passage learned other- 
wise, but often repeated after being learn- 
ed, comes to be repeated in this manner.* 


This was too soon after the interview with the 
Ghost to be regarded asa deliberately adopted 
plan. Manifestly it was intended at first 
merely to account to his friends for “ the wild 
and whirling words” he had just used: he is 
beginning to recover himself, and perceives 
how strange his behavior must seem to Hora- 
tio and Marcellus. As the scene closes, his 
wildness has given place to settled despair. 
We have said that the soliloquies decide the 
question of Shakespeare’s real intention—if a 
true poet can be said to weigh such matters. 
(We know how Richter said, “A poet who 
doubts whether a character shall say this or that, 
to the devil with him.”) The soliloquy fol- 
lowing the interview with the Ghost is special- 
ly decisive of the state of Hamlet’s mind ¢hen. 
Who but one half-crazed for the moment 
would have thought of jotting down a note 
about the smiling of villains, just after he had 
heard of his father’s murder, and from his fa- 
ther’s ghost ? 

* It is indeed singular how retentive this 
kind of memory is. In saying this, we do not 
refer to the remembrance of familiar passages 
often repeated, for in reality such instances 
prove nothing; but there are cases where a 
passage learned in childhood, and not repeat- 
ed for many successive years, is found not 
— to be retained as a passage having such 
and such a meaning, but syllabically, even 
with imperfections belonging to the time when 
it waslearned. The following instance seems 
worth mentioning :—The writer, when about 
eight years old, and long before he began to 
learn Greek under proper tuition, was led by 
childish ambition to con.a Greek grammar 
belonging to a schoolfellow. His first step 
was naturally to learn the alphabet, and it so 
chanced that he took the ordinary pronuncia- 
tion of every letter except “ Chi,” the “ch” in 
which he pronounced as “child.” The Greek 
grammar was soon dropped; and of course 
when the study of the language was entered 
upon, the usual pronunciation of ‘‘ Chi” was 
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But the point to be noted is that the pow- 
er of learning syllabically—so to describe 
this method—is probably the true inter- 
pretation of the feats of memory which 
are commonly regarded as so astounding,— 
as indeed they are, though not in the sense 
in which they are usually apprehended. 
We have already referred in these pages 
to a suggestion by Wendell Holmes, that 
this kind of memory might be regarded as 
a useful’ dynamometer, “which may yet 
find its place in education.” It appears 
to us that the faculty is not more closely 
associated with true mental power than 
the faculty of recalling a tune which has 
been heard once or seldom, It is indeed 
a faculty of precisely the same kind; 
though it may well be that a person pos- 
sessing one of these faculties may not al- 
ways possess the other. If we rightly con- 
sider the case of a person who, having 
heard a long-continued sequence of notes 
forming an air or tune, is able to repeat 
the sequence correctly, we shall find it at 
least as remarkable as a case like that 
mentioned by Pepys, of a person who 
could repeat sixty unconnected words, or 
of the Indian who could repeat a long 
passage in Greek or Hebrew after it had 
been once recited, though ignorant of 
It happens curiously 


either language. 
enough that Paul Morphy, the chess-play- 
er, possesses in an unusual (though not 
actually phenomenal) degree the power 


referred to. In the work recording his 
achievements in chess, for instance, we 
find this passage:—“ In the evening we 
went to the Opéra-Comique, and witness- 
ed a very unsatisfactory performance of 
La Part du Diable. Morphy has a great 
love for music, and his memory for any air 
he has once heard is astonishing. . . . Za 
Fart du Diable was a new opera, yet 
Morphy, after leaving the theatre, hummed 
over many of the airs to me, which he 
had just heard for the first time, with 


indicated by the teacher. But though, per- 
haps, the Greek alphabet was not half a dozen 
times repeated in the old manner from that 
time for twenty or thirty onwards, yet to this 
day, if the writer were to repeat the Greek 
alphabet while his thoughts were occupied 
with other matters, the wrong “chi” would 
come out. It is the same with several Latin 
words learned in France when he was still 
younger, and still pronounced in the French 
way, unless by an effort the English or the 
more correct Continental pronunciation be 
adopted. 
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astonishing precision.” Of course the 
noteworthy point, here, is that Morphy is 
not a musician. 

The third way in which a passage may 
be remembered is by the aid of a mental 
picture of the words forming the passage. 
After what we have seen of the achieve- 
ments of Colburn, Morphy, and others, by 
means of the power of forming mental pic- 
tures, it need not surprise us if some per- 
sons can Call up a mental picture of com- 
plete pages of letter-press, so that page after 
page may be mentally turned, as it were, 
and the words in them read off precisely as 
though the mental book were an objective 
reality. Nor is it at all improbable that 
this method of remembering series of 
words may explain some remarkable cases 
in which recited words have been repeated. 
We manifestly cannot explain in this way 
such a feat as the Indian’s above men- 
tioned, or any case in which uneducated 
persons have repeated long series of 
words; for it is impossible for persons 
who cannot read to form mental pictures 
of words. But the case mentioned by 
Pepys can be explained in this way, and 
some of the feats of Pepy’s memory-man 
can scarcely be explained otherwise. A 
man with a ready imagination can picture 
a word as printed so soon as it is uttered, 
and if several successive words are re- 
peated, he will picture the series as clearly 
as though a page containing them were 
before his eyes. If he has a mental fa- 
culty corresponding to what Gustave Doré 
calls “collodion in the eye,” the picture 
thus formed can be recalled at any time, 
and the whole series of words repeated. 
We have said that some feats can scarcely 
be otherwise explained. Pepys tells us 
that the prodigy he describes could re- 
peat a series of recited words dackwards 
almost or quite as readily as forwards. 
Here, then, there was no syllabic repeti- 
tion. However perfectly we may recall a 
series of words by syllabic memory, it is 
not easy to repeat the words backwards, 
as anyone (not troubled with the fears of 
being reputed a practiser of the evil art) 
can in a moment test by trying to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer backwards. Much less 
could anyone repeat backwards a series of 
words only just learned by syllabic mem- 
ory. Nodoubt the man whose feats so 
astonished Pepys possessed the power of 
picturing each word as a printed word as 
soon as it was uttered; and having thus 
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formed in his mind’s eye a complete pic- 
ture of a long series of words, he could re- 
peat them as readily backwards as though 
he were reading a series of words back- 
wards from a book.* 

Mental pictures may not only be formed 
in this way, but mental processes corre- 
sponding to particular actions may be car- 
ried on; and whatever the explanation may 
be, it iscertain that skill in such actions may 
be acquired by such mere mental exercise. 
In some cases this is in no way remarka- 
ble. For instance, we can easily under- 
stand that when a passage is repeated men- 
tally the power of repeating it aloud may 
be acquired or increased. But it is differ- 
ent when the action to be acquired is strict- 
ly mechanical. It seems worth noticing 
by those who make a special study of the 
brain and its powers, that a series of 
movements may be, as it were, practised 
mentally. For we are in the habit of re- 
garding practised movements as acquired 
by associating certain mental processes with 
the actual performance of corresponding 
bodily actions, and it is not easy to explain, 
according to any known theory of cerebral 
action, how the association of mental pro- 
cesses with actions only conceived men- 
tally can give skill resembling that derived 


* It is probable that some of our readers 
may not be aware of the use of this faculty 
of mental picturing, to recall forgotten words, 
For there are many who possess the faculty 
but, never exercising it, remain ignorant of its 
existence. (Once recognised, the faculty may 
be greatly strengthened byuse.) Asa simple 
illustration of the useful exercise of this 


power, the writer cites a case which occurred ° 


a few days agoto himself. He was about to 
address a letter to a friend in the country, 
when he found that the most necessary part of 
the address had escaped his recollection. The 
name of the person, the name of the house, 
and the name of a large town near which was 
the park by which the house was situated 
were recalled, but the name of the park was 
forgotten, and as the writer was in a hurry to 
catch a particular post, of course the more 
the name was mentally hunted after, the less 
chance there was of recalling it. But this 
friend used note-paper with the address en- 
graved in full upon it; and though none of 
his letters were at hand to show the address, 
it occurred to the writer that, on his forming 
a mental picture of the remembered part of 
the address, the forgotten word would appear 
in its proper and well-remembered place. 
This happened the moment the attempt was 
made. We would prefer not to say whether 
the letter was in time for post. It might have 
been, which is all the reader need care to 
know. 
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ftom actual practice. Consider, for in- 
stance, one who is learning a piece of mu- 
sic for the piano, not having as yet acquir- 
ed the art of immediately manipulating 
any indicated movement. We can under- 
stand how, by actually practising a difficult 
movement in the piece, such a learner can 
acquire the art of rendering it easily and 
effectively ; for the theory of the brain tells 
us how certain muscles learn to respond 
in a particular way, and in proper time 
and sequence, to the messages conveyed 
by the visual nerves to the brain. But it 
is strange that when those muscles have 
not actually been exercised, but merely 
the idea of their use excited, the learner 
should yet acquire the art of using them 
in the required way. 

Even more remarkable, however, is the 
fact that dexterity in particular processes 
is often inherited ; nay, not only so, but 
sometimes, as it were, developed and inten- 
sified in the inheriting. We have hitherto 
not referred to the theory that some in- 
stances of wonderful mental power are to 
be explained by the doctrine of heredity. 
In fact, the instances we have been deal- 
ing with do not, so far as we know, illus- 
trate that doctrine, Morphy’s uncle is a 
strong chess-player, but not a fanatic for 
chess. Morphy’s skill was shown indeed 
at an early age (when only twelve years 
old he won two games out of three, and 
drew the third against Herr Léwenthal), 
but that point of itself is not sufficient to 
indicate directly inherited ability. Of Ze- 
rah Colburn’s ancestry we know nothing. 
In passing, we may mention a circumstance 
which possibly may be connected with his 
phenomenal skill in elementary arithme- 
tic. There is, or was, a family of Colburns 
mentioned in the American Popular Science 
Monthly for November, 1873, in which 
“ the parents for four generations transmit- 
ted to the children what is called sex-digit- 
ism—i.e. hands and feet with six fingers 
each ; and considering the important part 
which the fingers play in the arithmetic of 
childhood, one can imagine that the young 
Colburns must have acquired unusal mas- 
tery over numbers. Not that six fingers 
on each hand would be at all convenient 
in numeration ; but, on the contrary, be- 
cause learning the elements of arithmetic 
by the usual decimal system would be ren- 
dered more difficult, and the learner com- 
pelled to master arithmetical relations 
more thoroughly. However, we do not 
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know even that Zerah Colburn was a meth- 
ber of this many-fingered family—and 
certainly he was not duodecimally finger- 
ed himself. It is noteworthy that, not- 
withstanding the antiquity of the science 
of numeration, the examples of skill here- 
ditarily transmitted are much fewer than 
we might expect, especially when it is re- 
membered that the sons of a mathemati- 
cian have a better chance than others of 
receiving good mathematical training, and 
therefore a mathematical bias. Except 
the Bernouillis, and perhaps the Cassinis, 
we can recall no families in which mathe- 
matical talent has seemed to be in any 
sense hereditary. 

It is otherwise with music, and per- 
haps with painting.* Heredity shows 
itself more markedly, it would seem, 
in the arts than in the sciences. Taking 
music, we find some remarkable instances. 
The Bach family, which took its rise in 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents 
an unbroken series of musicians for nearly 
two centuries at that interval. The head 
of the family was Veit Bach,a baker of 
Presburg, and his two sons were the first 
of the family who were musicians by pro- 
fession. ‘The descendants literally “ over- 


ran Thuringia, Saxony, and Franconia,” 


says Papillon, “They were all organists, 
church singers, or what is called in Ger- 
many ‘ city musicians.’ When they be- 
came too numerous to live all together, 
and the members of this family were scat- 
tered abroad, they resolved to meet once a 
year, on a stated day, with a view to keep 
up a sort of patriarchal bond of union. 
This custom was kept up till the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and oftentimes 
more than 100 persons bearing the name 
of Bach, men, women, and children, were 
to be seen assembled. In the family are 
reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight of the lower grade.” 


*In Titian’s family we find the names of 
nine painters. The Caraccis, Teniers, Van- 
derveldes, Van Ostades, Hondekoeters, and 
others, will occur at once. Special methods 
of drawing and painting seem also to be in- 
herited, not merely imitated. In the present 
writer's family the construction of large draw- 
ings in pen-and-ink (so as to have the appear- 
anse of engravings) has been a favorite em- 
ployment of leisure time ; and in the last 
three generations, certainly, the taste was not 
imitated, circumstances having prevented this. 
Thus, in the writer’s own case, the taste first 
showed itself several years after the death of 
the parent from whom it was inherited. 
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Rossini’s family played music at fairs ; 
Beethoven’s father and grandfather were 
musicians ; Mozart’s father was. Second 
Capellmeister to the Prince-Bishop of Salz- 
burg. 

We are prepared then to find, in the 
theory of transmitting habits, the explana- 
tion of the wonderful musical powers of 
Mozart, with some account of which 
(from the life by Holmes) we must close 
this note, already drawn far beyond the 
limits proposed when we began :—“ When 
Mozart’s sister, then seven years old, was 
learning to play on the clavier (the early 
form of the piano), Mozart, then three 
years old, ‘ was a constant attendant on 
her lessons; and already showed by his 
fondness for striking thirds, and pleasing 
his ear by the discovery of other harmoni- 
ous intervals, a lively interest in music. At 
four, he could always retain in memory 
the brilliant solos in the concertos which 
he heard ; and now his father began, half 
in sport, to give him lessons. The musi- 
cal faculty seems to have been intuitive in 
him ; for in learning to play he learned to 
compose at the same time ; his own na- 
ture discovering to him some important 
secrets in melody, rhythm, symmetry, and 
the art of setting a bass. To learn a 
minuet, he required half an hour ; for a 
longer piece, an hour; and having once 
mastered them, he played them in perfect 
neatness and in exact time. His progress 
was so great, that at four years of age, or 
earlier, he composed little pieces, which 
his father wrote down for him.” Later, 
“In music, he astonished his teacher, not 
so much by an avidity for information, as 
by the impossibility of telling him anything 
that he did not know before. At the age 
of six, Mozart knew the effect of sounds 
as represented by notes, and had over- 
come the difficulty of composing unaided 
by an instrument. Having commenced 
composition with recourse to the clavier, 
his powers in mental music constantly in- 
creased, and he soon imagined effects of 
which the original type existed only in his 
brain.” 

But in some respects perhaps the most 
remarkable circumstance related in this 
life of Mozart is the following. When he 
was only seven years old, his father took 
him to see an organ with pedals. “To 
amuse ourselves,” says the father, in a let- 
ter to a friend, “ I explained the pedals to 
Wolfgang. He began immediately, stante 
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pede, to try them, pushed the stool back, 
and preluded standing, and treading the 
bass, and really as if he had practised 
many months. Everyone was astonished ; 
this is a new gift of God, which many 
only attain after much labor.” 

To sum up,—we perceive that the hu- 
man mind is capable of forming. pictures 
of processes, by following which mentally 
calculations of considerable complexity 
may be carried out, and other useful re- 


OiAacoa ! 


OéAacea / October, 
sults obtained ; we see that the mind can 
so perfectly picture some processes as to 
help in actually training the body by mere 
mental exercise ; and lastly, we note that 
such powers, and even the accumulated 
results of long years of experience, may in 
some cases be transmitted hereditarily. 
In these facts we may recognise interest- 
ing evidence respecting the possible future 
development of the human mind.—Corn- 
hill Magazine. 


OiAacaa ! 


HERE is no common sea. 
On sweeps the brave Greek galley, and the main 
Resounds with rhythmic beat of oar and song. 
Who rules the wave but we ? 
Back, Tyrian traders! bear ye back again 
Cedar and myrrh, and purple sails that long 
For our light breeze, who loves the Greek alone, 
Since first on all her coasts the light of Hellas shone. 


The dimpled sea for us, for us the laughing sea ! 

Nor unsunned deeps are here, nor mountains dim ; 
But by a wondrous shore, 

Warm with sweet light and soft with bush and tree, 
We lift our joyous hymn, 
And ever more and more 

Feel the live leap of oars that smite the plain, 

For merry Greeks are we, and spring is come again. 


Leap on, good boat, leap on—we are hot—with love 
For the wide streets of marble Sybaris, 

And ’mid the crowd would stand 
To see the light white cloaks, and curls that move 


On lighter air. 


No fairer show than this 


Moves on the Attic strand ; 
No steeds more spotless draw the car of day 
Than these gold-hooved that ring along the sacred way. 


Full many a youth is there, 
Who lies in roses, fearful lest the sun 
Slip through the screen to burn his forehead pale ; 
’Twere well these warriors fair 
Should ride with us, and ere the day be done 
Breathe the brave sea-smell on the quickening gale, 
Or at noontide when we move lazily 
Should feel the broad bare light strike from the burnished sea. 


O the fair shore, 


All thronged and mystical with olive sheen ! 
And here a passion of white blossom glows, 
And here is wondrous store 
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Of rosier bloom, and from the tender green 

Of the new leaves peeps out the brier rose ; 

Gleams the pale lemon on pale lemon-trees, 
And golden-ripe the fruit of famed Hesperides. 


Look, Agathon ! % Beside the silver-grey 

Of yon blunt olive—look! What is’t that hies ? 

The flutter of white raiment—nymph or maid ? 

Haste, Petale, away! 

For where a pool in shadowed hollow lies 

The young Narcissus in his hair doth braid 

Bright new-born flowers, and the boy, I ween, 
Will die for his own love, if thou wilt not be seen. 


See, in the cleft between those soft brown hiils, 
How the goats clamber! See 

The long-cloaked herdsman, how he strides before ! 

Herdsman ? ’Tis Phoebus leads them by the rills, 
If such a thing may be. 

Push in, old pilot, nearer to the shore, 

For we would see this god in country guise, 

Who toils awhile with men ere yet he mount the skies, 


The hills are all alive! 
The fauns are out, and from the soft low brake 
A satyr peers, a nymph starts up to fly. 
Where the light shadows drive 
Along the slope, oh ! doth he sleep or wake, 
Who in such utter stillness there doth lie, 
That the lithe lizard darts across his breast, 
And o’er him hangs the lark with rapture half-expressed ? 


Methinks from out the vineyard cold and bare 
He hither stole to dream 
Of autumn’s glory and the laden vine, 
Swinging from tree to tree in drowsy air, 
And vats o’erbrimmed with purple. Well I deem 
"Tis Ampelus who loves the lord of wine, 
"Tis young-eyed Ampelus who slumbers here, 
And sees ’mid all his rout the jocund god appear. 


Wreathe round him, dancing nymphs, in order meet, 
And wake him slowly with your low-voiced song, 
And with arms, voices, feet, 
In harmony the tender strain prolong, 
Till ope those eyes for laughter once again, 
And the young faun in glee leap down toward the main. 


Alas! we rest not here, 
Nor dream with him beside the sunny shore. 
What if we dare a splendid deed—to fly 
Beyond the Italian coasts, nor longer fear 
The outer ocean, and so come no more 

In these safe seas to lie, 
But, passing o’er the waters wild and grey, 

Find a new race to rule beyond the dying day. 
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More knowledge still we seek, 

More potent arts to sway the souls of men: 

Beyond far western seas perchance may dwell 
New scholars for the Greek, 

New place for temples fair on hill or glen : 
Methinks the mighty waters swell 

With prophecy ; and where the sun sinks down, 

Slow rises, like a mist, full many a stately town, 


Vain, vain! rash tongue beware ! 
Is there no god to scourge us for our pride ? 
Let us be wise, my Agathon, nor dare 
On unknown course so frail a bark to guide. 
When thou and I are on the inland sea, 
What place in all the world so fair for me and thee ? 


Shake out the sail, 
And cease with toiling oar to vex the foam : 
The shade creeps up the hill, a single star 

In the deep sky is pale: 

The goats move slowly home ; 

And from the rocks afar, 
Where, like a waving veil, the thin mist clings, 

Sweet as a dream of old the fabled siren sings. 


~~ 


Blackwood's Magazine. 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING 0’T,” 


CuapTer VIII. 


KaTE TRAVERS cut short all her lively 
friend’s questions and conjectures when 
they met the next morning by exclaiming, 
“There, Fanny, dear! ask me nothing, 


and say as little as possible. I am going 
up to town immediately. When I return 
I will tell you everything, and you shall 
ask fifty questions, if you like!” 

“T am sure something frightful has hap- 
pened,” cried Fanny, the tears springing 
to her bright brown eyes. “You look as 
pale as a ghost, and as stern as if you 
were going to the block. I wish you 
would tell me just the least little bit. But, 
no, I will not tease you. I will wait till 
you choose. And, Kate,” after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, “ will you order dinner be- 
fore you go? for I fancy Tom Reed will 
be here to-day; he neither came nor 
wrote yesterday.” 

“Oh, Fanny, I cannot. Besides, there 
is no time. You must be housekeeper for 
to-day ; order everything nice. And now 
I must go, or I shall be late for Mr. Wall.” 


ETC. 
“ Mr, Wall!” echoed Fanny. “ It must 
be something terrible.” 

“ Good-bye, dear Fan !” cried Mrs. Tra- 
vers ; “do not make yourself miserable. I 
have a sort of faith in my own fortune. I 
think I shall conquer in the end. Good- 
bye.” And she ran away to put on her 
bonnet and gloves, summoning Edwards 
to walk after her to the station, as a tribute 
to the aristocratic prejudices of Hampton 
Court. 

“ How long shall I have a lacquey to 
follow me ?” she thought, as the well-bred 
Edwards handed her her waterproof cloak 
and closed the carriage door, touching his 
hat. “ And how long shall I be able to 
pay first-class fares ?” For, in spite of her 
brave words to Fanny Lee, the young 
widow’s heart sank within her. It was im- 
possible to doubt that this new will was a 
very serious misfortune, even if, as she 
hoped, Mr. Wall’s knowledge and expe- 
rience enabled him to find some weak poin 
into which he might insert the wedge of 
resistance. A long course of litigation! 
She shrank from the idea. Yet it was the 
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best result she dared to hope for ; and most 
resolutely she determined to fight it out, 
were it to cost her fortune and embitter 
her life, if—oh, potent monosyllable !—if 
there was a reasonable objection on which 
to ground resistance. But Kate Travers 


was too clear-headed to hope, save that Mr. 

Wall might perceive what her ignorance 

overlooked. 
* 


ok * * * 


“It is a bad business, Mrs, Travers ; 
a very bad business, I’m afraid !” was the 
wise man’s dictum after more than an hour 
of anxious discussion and re-reading of 
Mr. Ford’s unlucky “ trove.” “I cannot 
understand it. Why my poor friend should 
suddenly withdraw the confidence he had 
always reposed in this firm, and in myself 
particularly, I cannot conceive, except— 
and this is one of the worst features in the 
case for you—that he was well aware I 
should never have assisted to draw up any- 
thing so unjust towards you. I wasvexed, I 
acknowledge, that he should leave the man 
he once looked upon as his heir totally un- 
provided for; and so, I now believe, were 
you. But Sir Hugh Galbraith brought 
this upon himself. I could never have 
agreed to such an unjust will—never! 
Why, it lays you open to—to ” The 
lawyer, who was unusually moved, pulled 
himself up abruptly, and altered his phrase 
—*to refund all the moneys expended 
since the death of your late husband 
—all!’”’ with emphasis. He paused, and 
met his client’s eyes fixed earnestly upon 
him. A slight smile curved her lip. 

“Lays me open to the most injurious 
suspicions, you were going to say,” she 
quietly rejoined. 

“T admit nothing of the kind. The re- 
alities of the case are quite enough, with- 
out adding imaginary hardships.” 

“But, Mr. Wall, you do not seem to 
take in my idea that this will is not genu- 
ine ?” 

“What are your reasons for that 
opinion ?” asked the lawyer, severely, 
leaning back in his chair and thrusting his 
hands into his trousers pockets. 

“My reasons!” repeated poor Kate, 
feeling how unreasonable they would ap- 
pear to the legal mind. “Alas! they are 
scarce worthy the name, though very con- 
vincing to me. First, nothing could per- 
suade me that Mr. Travers would make a 
will and never name my name; then, his 
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employing some, stranger to draw it—his 
keeping it a secret—the different hand- 
writing in parts—the change in all his 
former dispositions—his . 

“ My dear lady,” interrupted Mr. Wall, 
removing his hands from his pockets, and 
running his finger along the lines of the 
fatal parchment which lay open on his 
desk, “ the law ignores innate convictions. 
I observe the various names are filled in 
in a different hand ; that is nothing, a very 
ordinary occurrence when there is a wish 
for secrecy. Now let me ask you, Whose 
interest would it be to forge this will ? No 
one’s, save Sir Hugh Galbraith; and I do 
not think, even in your present very natu- 
rally excited frame of mind, you could for 
a moment suspect a gentleman of unblem- 
ished honor, a soldier, to whom no amount 
of fortune could atone for the slightest 
taint——” 

“T have not suspected him,” returned 
Mrs, Travers, in a low, concentrated voice, 
“though 4e did not hesitate to write his 
suspicions that I had suppressed a will 
favorable to himself.” 

“That was quite a different matter,” 
said Mr. Wall, disposed, as men usually 
are, to pooh-pooh a woman’s claim to 
stand on the same platform as themselves 
in a question of honor. “It was very 
wrong, of course, but he was in a passion, 
and, you must remember, he knew nothing 
of you.” 

“ Nor I anything to Sir Hugh’s advan- 
tage. But I am not in a passion, nor do 
I suspect him. Mr. Ford-——” 

“My dear Mrs. Travers,” interrupted 
the lawyer, “ your doubts surely cannot 
wander in /Aaé direction! The poor man 
loses his five hundred pounds, and _ proba- 
bly will lose his employment into the bar- 
gain.” 

“You are too quick, Mr. Wall. I was 
not going to say”—with a slight emphasis 
— that I doubted Mr. Ford.” 

“ Well, excuse me. Now I must ask 
you one or two questions, which I entreat 
you to answer truthfully—I mean faith- 
fully. More mischief is done and causes 
lost, through the impossibility of getting 
litigants to tell the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, to their advisers than from 
anything else.” 

“ T have always tried to be faithful and 
true,” said Mrs. Travers, sadly, tears well- 
ing up in her large dark-blue eyes, as she 
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looked steadfastly into those of her com- 
panion, “Ask what you will—I have 
nothing to conceal.” 

“TI believe you—I believe you!” re- 
turned Wall, quickly and earnestly. “ Look 
back as clearly as you can, and, if possible, 
recall any quarrel, any little difference of 
opinion which may have arisen between 
you and your excellent husband ;—every 
trifle you can remember may prove impor- 
tant—differences will arise even between 
the most attached; and I am sorry to say 
the crotchets of testators are perfectly in- 
credible, as well as the indolence which so 
often holds men back from undoing the 
wrongs into which temper, or jealousy, or 
heaven knows what, has hurried them.” 

“ Latterly, no doubt from failing health, 
Mr. Travers was rather difficult,” she re- 
plied ; “ but the only serious difference that 
ever arose between us was when, after the 
death of Miss Lee’s grandfather, I sent 
her a small present of money. My allow- 
ance was very liberal, and I did not re- 
quire Mr. Travers’s help ; so I sent it with- 
out letting him know. Her letter ac- 
knowledging the money fell into his hands, 
and I was astonished at the anger it caused. 
He said much that I have forgotten and 
he did not really mean, but he did not get 
over the irritation for some time.” 

“Did you do your best to soothe him 
and make the amende ?” interrupted the 
lawyer. 

“I did my best. I told him I would 
never again repeat the offence, as it caused 
him annoyance; but I could not agree 
with him in thinking that I was wrong in 
doing what I had done; and I am of the 
same opinion still.” 

“ Just so,” returned Mr. Wall, in a cyni- 
cal tone. “You stuck to your own 
opinion, cost what it might—a very wo- 
manish proceeding, excise me.” 

“Yes, I excuse you,” replied Mrs. Tra- 
vers, coloring slightly; “only if you in- 
sist On women misrepresenting their 
opinions, do not quarrel with them for oc- 
casional departure from truth, which may 
not suit you quite so well.” 

“ Anyhow,” returned the lawyer, turning 
aside from this thrust, “ your steadfastness 
has probably cost you a fortune! When 
did the altercation happen ?” 

“Some time in February last year— 
about the end, I think.” 

“ And this is dated the 15th of March! 
I think that is strong presumptive evidence 
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of the mischief you did yourself. No 
doubt Mr. Travers argued that, when a 
free woman, you would squander all his 
hard earnings on your own friends ; and 
men contract a wonderful affection for 
money they have scraped together! Un- 
just as it is, I have -known the disposition 
of large properties totally changed for a 
slighter cause. I fear you have yourself to 
blame for this,” striking the parchment 
with his finger, and unconsciously finding 
a sort of relief in what he could not resist 
feeling was a certain palliation of his late 
client’s cruel will. 

“ And can you believe this ?” cried Mrs. 
Travers passionately. She had kept her- 
self well in hand hitherto, and now broke 
out only for an instant. ‘ Can you be so 
unjust to your friend as to imagine that, in 
the full possession of his reason, he could 
have lived on, treating me with seeming 
confidence and affection, and yet be con- 
scious of the treachery that would leave 
me penniless at his death! I knew him 
better, and nothing will ever make me be- 
lieve this to be his genuine will !” 

“Tt is not like him to have so acted,” 
said the lawyer; “ but,” shrugging his 
shoulders with an air of superior wisdom, 
“if you knew as much of testamentary 
vagaries as I dg, nothing would seem in- 
credible. Nevertheless, I quite believe 
your late husband intended to change his 
will, and, as so many have done before 
him, put it off a little too long.”’ 

“He never signed this one,” returned 
Mrs. Travers, sadly but emphatically ; 
“ and now what is to be done, Mr. Wall ?” 

“ Ha—hum! It is really———” he began, 
hesitating, and looking again through the 
obnoxious document. “Gregory, one of 
the witnesses, is dead.” 

“Yes; he died last autumn. Mr. Ford 
says that Poole is under the impression the 
will was written out by poor old Gregory ; 
but this is not his writing, so Mr. Ford 
says.” 

“ Ah, that is nothing. I must see this 
man Poole, and try what I can make of 
him; but, my dear madam, I dare not 
flatter you with much hope. Everything 
tallies, you see, with the first report that 
another will was in existence. Poole men- 
tioned the end of February or beginning 
of March as the period at which he was 
called upon to witness what he believed to 
be the will P 
“ And then?” persisted Mrs. Travers. 
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“Well, then, if Poole is willing to 
swear to his own signature, we must in- 
form Messrs. Payne and Layton, Sir 
Hugh's solicitors—a very respectable firm 
—and try to make the best terms we can 
for you. From all,I have known of 
him, Sir Hugh Galfaith is not the man 
sa 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
widow, coloring very deeply, and opening 
her large eyes full upon him. 

“ That he must be induced to make you 
some allowance out of the estate; he 
ought 4 

“Never mention such a thing!” cried 
Mrs. Travers, rising from her seat in her 
excitement. “I utterly forbid it! What! 
‘ accept a compromise, and forego my right 
to dispute this base imposition — my 
chance of upsetting it! Never! I am 
young and healthy, and not uneducated ; 
I will earn my bread somehow. But give 
up the possibilities of the future—never, 
never !” 

The lawyer was a little startled by her 
suppressed vehemence, 

“ Very naturally you should say so just 
now, my dear Mrs. Travers; pray sit 
down again. We must reflect, above all 
things—reflect carefully, before taking a 
single step. Nothing need be done hur- 
riedly ; but I would advise your quietly 
collecting together everything poor Mr. 
Travers gave you in his lifetime; remem- 
ber you are entitled to every thing he has 
ever given you—plate, pictures, furniture, 
jewels, books, &c.—and be careful in 
your expenditure. For how long have 
you that house at Hampton Court ?” 

“ Six months longer. Ah, Mr, Wall, I 
see there is no hope !”’ 

“T do not exactly say so——” 

“T should like to see Poole myself,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Travers. 

“ Hereafter if you will, 7 must see him 
alone first.” 

“There is no more to be said now,” re- 
turned the young widow, drawing down 
her veil. “I will go. Thank you for the 
friendly feeling you have shown. If there 
is the shadow of a chance you will fight, 
will you not ?” 

“ Not for a shadow, my dear lady—not 
fora shadow. I would rather secure a 
little substance for you.” 

“T will have none of the substance, you 
mean.” 


“ Well, well! You must reflect calmly 
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when you have cooled down. 
a bad alternative.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Mrs. Travers, turn- 
ing quickly away. 

The lawyer followed her to the door. 
“T will write the moment I have any- 
thing to communicate, depend upon that.” 

She bowed and was gone. 

“An ugly business, a very ugly busi- 
ness,” said the lawyer to himself, as he 
went back to his desk, and penned a note 
to Mr. Ford, requesting him to send up 
Poole immediately, and to call himself in 
the course of the afternoon. This he 


Nothing is 


despatched by a special messenger. 
* * * * * 


* 

Her present trial had in it elements of 
strength and bitterness totally dissimilar 
from Kate Travers’s former experiences. 
There was nothing to touch her heart, 
for she exonerated her husband fully, 
utterly, from the cruelty and treachery of 
which Mr. Wall evidently suspected him. 
Impossible as it now seemed that she 
could ever prove it, or even find a plausi- 
ble theory to account for her conviction, 
she was as certain that will was forged as 
though she had witnessed the operation. 
A vague idea that some one might have 
dong it to obtain a hold upon Sir Hugh 
floated through her brain, and was dis- 
missed with a start, as it suggested another 
suspicion which seemed so preposterous 
that she strove to banish it immediately ; 
yet it would not go, and haunted her for 
many a day and night, although she reso- 
lutely refrained from uttering it. 

She was too natural and healthy a wo- 
man not to put a true value on the ad- 
vantage of wealth—i.e. she was heartily 
sorry to lose it, but by no means over- 
whelmed with dismay at the prospect. 
The real sting lay in her adversary’s vic- 
tory—in the cause given to the malicious 
and the idly gossiping to shake their heads 
and cry, “ Fie upon her! It is plain old 
Travers knew of something very disgrace- 
ful, as plain as if we saw it with our eyes.” 
“ After all ””—she pondered, trying hard to 
keep fast hold of reason—* my possible 
errors and misfortunes will soon be for- 
gotten! But what shall I do, and where 
shall I go? Not out of England—not 
too far from London. I will never lose 
the remotest chance of disproving that 
will.” 

The young widow had given up all hope 
for the present; four days had elapsed 
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since her interview with the lawyer, and 
she had heard from him in the interim. 
Poole, he wrote, had recognised his own 
signature, and was quite willing to swear 
to it. He was also convinced that 
Gregory’s was genuine, so that there was 
nothing for it but to submit, and the 
sooner the new will was communicated to 
the opposite party, the better chance of 
making good terms. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Travers had 
gone through some trying scenes with 
poor Fanny Lee and the faithful Mills. 
The latter was cruelly disappointed, and 
strongly inclined to quarrel with everyone, 
including her much-enduring mistress. 
But Fanny’s grief and terror at the idea 
that She might possibly be separated from 
her tender protectress, touched her to the 
heart. “ You will not send me away, 
dear. I will do anything—be the servant, 
and sweep, and dust, and cook! I can 
do a ch—chop nicely!” sobbed Fanny. 


“TI know-I am a selfish thing, and very 
little use, but I’ll break my heart and die 
if I leave you and go among strangers 
again !” 

“ Dear child! you shall not go if I can 
possibly help it,” replied Mrs. Travers, 


soothingly. 

Mrs. Mills, with much significant head- 
shakings and screwing up of the mouth, 
hinted her opinion “that, if Aer advice 
had been taken, things might have been 
different. It was true she hadn’t much 
‘edication, but she could see how things 
was going clearer than most, &c., &c.” 

Tom Reed, too, the widow’s prime 
counsellor, had run down twice to see 
them, and even he was overwhelmed. At 
first he could hardly credit the misfortune, 
but after he had seen Mr. Wall, and pe- 
rused the unlucky discovery, he, too, 
counselled compromise, and had gone 
away the evening before with azrte blanche 
to agree to any suggestion of Mr. Wall's, 
except to ask for an allowance from the 
widow’s triumphant foe. 

Meditating on these unpleasant topics, 
Mrs. Travers strolled into the Palace gar- 
dens, at the hour when luncheon generally 
left them very much deserted. She want- 
ed the freedom of loneliness, She wanted 
the fresh air, and to enjoy the beauty of 
the place, feeling that beauty might be a 
rare ingredient in her future every-day life. 

She wanted, too, to re-read one or two 
advertisements. in the Zimes which had 
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caught her eye, and suggested plans; so 
she took that famous broad-sheet with her, 
and, seating herself on a bench that en- 
circled a large yew tree, remained for 
some time in a sort of unconscious reverie 
—the nearest apprgach to stillness the 
waking brain can Bhow. The delicate 
perfume of the early flowers, the first flush 
of tender green upon the trees, the joyous 
spring note of the birds, the delicious 
odor of the freshly-clipped grass, the high- 
bred beauty of the stately garden, filled 
her with a sad pleasure. To all this, and 
such as this, she must soon be a stranger, 
banished from the pleasant and lovely 
places of life by a caprice of circumstance ! 
She knew how well suited to her taste, 
her nature, nay, even her outward pres- 
ence, was all that is noble and beautiful, 
and she never seemed to have fallen into 
her right place. She never grew to be at 
home with the richly-dressed and fairly 
well-bred wives and daughters of Mr. 
Travers’s City friends, or rather acquaint- 
ances—there was a lack of subjects in 
common between them. They dimly 
looked down upon her as a person of no 
connections, and she, too careless in her 
innate strength to recognise the where- 
fore, felt there was an indefinable barrier 
between them—an invisible fence, harder 
to clear than a stone wall. “ The upper 
ten have certainly never taken kindly to 
me, if my Hereford Square acquaintance 
can be so classed. I suppose Sir Hugh 
would scarcely look on them as equals.” 

While she thus conjectured idly, steps 
approached, and the scent of an excellent 
cigar reached her. Voices—men’s voices 
—came nearer, and two gentlemen, one 
in undress uniform, sat down on the oppo- 
site side of the tree. 

“Tt is a deucedly lucky turn for you, but 
hard lines for the other. I wonder what 
vexed old Travers, and induced him to 
cut her off ?” said one of the voices; 
and Kate could not resist listening eagerly 
for a few moments. 

“ Heaven knows,” replied the other—a 
harsh, deep-toned voice, somewhat mo- 
notonous in its strength. ‘“ He must have 
been crazy altogether—first to forget all 
that was due to his age, his station, every- 
thing, and marry the low-bred daughter of 
a lodging-house keeper; some bit of 
vulgar prettiness, whose highest ambition 
could not have soared beyond the owner 
of the general-shop in her native village! 
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Faugh! Give me a fresh cigar, Upton! 
If in his old age poor Travers had such 
vagaries, could he not have been content 
to take her for a mistress? but to give 
her his name, and the fortune he once 
intended for me, and then to leave her 
penniless, dependent on my charity! It 
was insanity !” 

“ You had better not suggest the idea,” 
said the other drily. 

“Tt would be of no consequence,” re- 
plied the second speaker. “It is no easy 
matter to upset a will. No lawyer would 
take up this female’s case—but I shall not 
let the creature starve. By the way, she 
offered me a good slice of the property at 
the outset; depend upon it, she knew there 
was another will somewhere. ‘Travers 
had found her out in some delinquency— 
conscience had made a coward of her.” 

“T don’t know,” began the other; but 
Mrs. Travers, coloring with shame both at 
what she had heard and for having stayed 
to hear it, sprang to her feet, and stole 
swiftly, softly away. 

But for omnipotent appearances, she 
would have run at full speed to hide her- 
self in her own room, to try and silence 
the cruel words that rang over and over 
again in her ears. All her worst and bit- 
terest anticipations were realised. The 
basest of her sex could not have been 
spoken of with deeper scorn. 

No spark of manly consideration tem- 
pered this gen¢/eman’s judgment of a defeat- 
ed, and, for all he knew, friendless woman. 
And this was a man Of the class and pro- 
fession usually credited with chivalrous 
traditions! because he was reared in the 
purple of a higher caste he permitted him- 
self to believe there was no honor, no 
principle, no heart, among the unfortu- 
nates in whose veins flowed the blood of 
those serfs over whom this proud man’s 
forefathers had tyrannised, and who, in 
spite of every disadvantage, had develop- 
ed themselves into the strength and power 
of the nation. How she hated and 
scorned him, and almost prayed for a 
chance of putting her foot upon his neck, 
It would be no common revenge that 
would satisfy her. No more aristocracy 
or gentility for her. No! She would en- 
roll herself in the ranks of the simple, un- 
distinguished workers. ‘Though far from 
being a crying, hysterical woman, Kate 
Travers, already a little strained by the 
resolute suppression of her feelings, could 
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not control a violent fit of weeping, so 
helpless and humiliated did she feel under 
a sense of undeserved defeat. All around 
was so dark too! Not a gleam of 
hope in any quarter of the horizon! For 
more than the space of half an hour she 
felt beaten to the earth; and then her 
healthy, hopeful nature began to assert it- 
self. She would rouse up and be doing 
something; and she had need to look 
round her quickly, for she was well-nigh 
penniless. And no stress of circumstances 
would induce her to accept Sir Hugh 
Galbraith’s “ charity.” 

At this point of her reflections there was 
a tap at the door, and Fanny’s voice asked, 
“ Are you there, Kate ?” 

“Vea” 

“We have been looking all over the 
gardens for you. I didnot know you had 
come in. Tom Reed is downstairs and 
wants to see you.”’ 

“T will come directly.” 

But it took some time to bathe her eyes 
effectually, and she was vexed to see they 
were still red and swollen, when she felt 
ashamed to keep her visitor waiting any 
longer. 

CHAPTER IX. 


“ DeaR Mapam,—I have had a long in- 
terview with Sir Hugh Galbraith’s solicitor. 
He informs me he is authorized to offer 
you an allowance during your lifetime from 
the estate of your late husband of three 
hundred (£300) per annum, on condition 
that you agree to accept the will to which 
Sir Hugh administers as the true and final 
expression of the testator’s intentions, and 
sign a declaration to that effect. 

“T urged that the allowance was con- 
siderably disproportioned to the estate; 
and he very naturally replied that Sir Hugh 
was in no way bound to consider this, or 
to make any allowance whatever. 

“ Now, my dear madam, let me urge up- 
on you the necessity of giving this offer due 
consideration. Both as your legal adviser 
and, if you will permit it, as your friend, 
I strongly advise you to accept. I do not 
see the most remote prospect of being able 
to dispute this very unjust will, and you 
are, I am sure, too sensible a woman not 
to ‘recognise the wisdom of the old prov- 
erb, ‘ Half a loaf,’ &c. Messrs, Payne, Sir 
Hugh’s solicitors, are willing to renounce 
all dlaim for moneys disbursed since the 
death of Mr. Travers, as I have represent- 
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ed that you simply kept up the establish- 
ment as your late husband left it; and I 
must here warn you that rent, wages, &c, 
now due, should be paid by the executors 
out of the estate. 

“ Any further information you may re- 
quire you can obtain from Mr. Reed, who 
is good enough to take charge of this let- 
ter, and with whom I would suggest your 
taking counsel; he seems truly interested 
in you, and is also a man of business. 

“ Hoping to see you in a few days, 

“T am, dear Madam, 
“ Yours truly, 
“F. WALL. 
“ Mrs. Travers, Hampton Court.” 


This letter was handed to the widow by 
Reed as soon as their first greetings had 
been exchanged. And she read it through 
steadily, without moving a muscle of her 
countenance, while Reed watched, with 
the keenest sympathy, the traces of tears 
and mental conflict upon her fair face. 

* “ Well, Tom,” she said, with a brave at- 
tempt to smile as she finished reading, “ it 
is all over. There is nothing now to be 
done but to go forth into the wilderness.” 
“It is by far the most infer ” began 
Reed. 


“ Hush, dear old friend,” interrupted 
Mrs. Travers; “do not rouse up the pas- 
sion and bitterness I have scarcely suc- 
ceeded in crushing down for the present.” 

“No, I will not,” he returned, persist- 


ently. “But Wall commissioned me to 
mention one or two matters which he omit- 
ted to write”—and Reed paused abruptly. 

“ Disagreeable things, I suppose, Tom,” 
said Mrs. Travers with a sigh. “ But 
you need not fear to ‘ put a name’ to any- 
thing. I fancy my thoughts have been 
before you. ‘The strongest feeling I have 
is an ardent desire to leave this place, 
where I have now no right to be.” 

“ Exactly,” cried Reed. “That was the 
first point I was to speak about. The 
sooner you move the better. And Gal- 
braith’s solicitors, I was to tell you, are 
authorised to pay a quarter’s allowance, 
annuity, or whatever it is,”—he stumbled 
a little over this part of his speech—* in 
advance, provided you can vacate at 
once.” 

“Do they think I must be bribed to 
give up what Sir Hugh Galbraith looks 
upon as his property ?” said Mrs. Travers. 
“I am quite ready to go; but you must 
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understand me, Tom! 
from my foe.” 

“ A very natural reluctance,” began Tom 
soothingly, and launched into a sensible 
and persuasive speech—for this was the 
point specially confided to his tact and 
eloquence by Mr. Wall. 

Mrs. Travers listened quietly, without 
the smallest interruption ; and when Tom 
Reed, having exhausted his subject, paused 
for a reply, she said in a low, firm voice, 
“Do not waste any more words, Tom. 
On this matter my mind is unalterably 
made up. : . Had I children, I would decide 
differently. As I am, #o necessity shall 
compel me to touch Sir Hugh’s money.” 

“Poor Fanny!” escaped almost invol- 
untarily from Reed’s lips. “She will be 
homeless again.” 

“She shall not,” returned Mrs, Travers, 
glancing with a kindly smile at her com- 
panion, while tears stood in hereyes. “I 
could not bear to part with that dear, faith- 
ful, thoughtless child—for she is a child in 
many ways. But, Tom, I havea dim sort 
of project of which I shall speak to you 
presently. And I am not quite without 
resources. I have some jewels, diamonds, 
and other things which Mr. Travers bought 
for me, and which are distinctly mine.” 

“ What are they worth? A mere trifle ; 
nothing to reckon upon,” replied Reed, in 
a disparaging tone. 

“They cost seven or eight hundred 
pounds, if not more.” 

“And they would not bring half that 
money when sold,” he rejoined. “ Even 
if they did, what is the interest of seven 
hundred pounds ?—not enough to buy you 
scented soap.” 

And again Tom urged the acceptance 
of Sir Hugh’s bounty, and almost lost his 
temper at the widow’s senseless obstinacy, 
as he termed it. Then she shed a few 


I take no money 


‘tears, which disarmed Tom ; so they parted, 


Mrs. Travers’s resolution still unmoved, 
and Reed refusing to consider her deci- 
sion final. 

“Tell Mr. Wall,” were her parting 
words, “that the day after to-morrow he 
can hand over this house to Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith, or the owner. I shall leave it be- 
fore noon.” 

“ Buf, my dear soul! you will never be 
able to pack up your traps, and decamp 
by the day after to-morrow ?” 

“T shall. Poor Mills, Fanny, and my- 
self have been preparing ever since I saw 
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Mr. Wall. I only require to find a lodg- 
ing somewhere in town. I can do that 
to-morrow; and then, Tom, you will still 
be my counsellor and familiar friend, 
though I am unfortunate, and stupid, and 
blind to my own interests, and everything 
else that is wrong ?” 

“ Look here, Mrs. Travers,” cried Tom, 
grasping her hand energetically ; “ right 
or wrong, I'll stick to you through thick 
and thin !” 

“TI believe you,” she returned, trying 
bravely not to cry. “You shall have a 
line from me with the new address some 
time to-morrow; and you must come and 
see us very soon.” 

“Won't I? And now—excuse the 
question—have you any cash ?” 


“Yes; enough for the present. Go, 


and bid Fanny good-bye. I have too much 
to do to ask you to stay.” 
* * * * 


* * 


A couple of days later, Reed found Mrs, 
Travers and his cousin comparatively set- 
tled in a small street in that part of Cam- 
den Town which considers itself entitled 
to write Regent’s Park on its addresses. 

The change from the airy, stately, old- 
fashioned house to the narrow front-parlor 
struck him with a keen sense of pain; but 
he could not refrain from observing that 
Mrs. Travers looked brighter and Fanny 
less tearful than when he had seen them 
last. 

It was evening when he reached their 
abode, and the little room was somewhat 
gloomy with the fading light; but Mrs. 
Travers lit the gas at once, and then he 
beheld a table laid for tea, with the addi- 
tion of cold meat and _ watercresses. 
There were even tufts of primroses and 
violets on the mantel-shelf, and a general 
look of order and occupation inseparable 
from the presence of cultivated, thought- 
ful women. 

“Oh, Tom, I am so glad to see you,” 
cried Fanny, springing to meet him. 

“And so am I,” said Mrs. Travers 
heartily ; while Mills, who had been seat- 
ed at table, rose, with a rueful counte- 
nance, curtsied, and made as though to 
leave the room. 

“Do not stir, Mills. Tom, you will 
be pleased to have Mills at tea. We are 
all companions in misfortune,” said Mrs. 
Travers. 

“To be sure,” cried Tom cheerfully. 
“ Sit down, Mrs. Mills, You look pretty 
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comfortable. Tea! I am dying for a 
cup. Come, Fanny; I will let you sit 
next me, if you promise to cut my bread- 
and-butter.” 

And the friends gathered round the 
table with wonderfully cheerful exteriors, 
at all events; and for a while the talk 
flowed as if nothing had happened. 

“There is no use in moping,” cried 
Tom at last. “What do you say to a 
box at the Haymarket to-morrow-night ? 
There is a capital piece on there, and I 
think I can get you a box.” 

“Take Fanny, by all means,” replied 
Mrs. Travers; “as for me, I do not pre- 
tend I should not enjoy it, but it would 
be most unseemly.” 

“Tf you think so, I can say no more; 
but you will come, Fanny? and I tell you 
what, we will take Mrs. Mills. I dare 
say her ‘ young man’ has not treated her 
to the theatre all the time she was vege- 
tating at Hampton Court.” 

“Ah, go ’long with you, Mr. Tom!” 
returned Mrs. Mills, slightly relaxing as 
Reed, raising his voice, addressed her. 
He was an immense favorite with the af- 
flicted Mills, who remembered him in his 
schoolboy days of tatterdemalionism. 

“ Yes, yes, Mills, you must come!” cried 
Fanny. “It will do you all the good in 
the world.” 

“Well now, Miss Fanny, I dd think 
you would be the last to leave my poor 
dear lady all alone in her trouble, to fret 
and break her heart; but you go and 
amuse yourself, I’ll stay and keep her com- 

any.” 

“ But, Mills, you are so miserable your- 
self you won’t do her one bit of good,” re- 
turned Fanny at the top of her voice. 
Then suddenly lowering it, and in deep 
penitence, “ There! what a stupid I am 
I have done it,” watching Mills, whose 
face assumed an awful expression. 

“ You needn’t tell me so, Miss Fanny, I 
know well enough I am no good now ; but 
you needn’t tell me so.” 

“JT. do declare, Mills, I never meant 
anything of the kind.” 

“ No, no,” said Tom, cutting a tempting 
thin ‘slice of bread and butter; “ Miss 
Fanny only meant to say you and Mrs. 
Travers would do each other no good if 
you were left together. A little more bread 
and butter, Mrs, Mills ?” 

“TI am much obliged to you, I have 
had enough, No good, indeed!” and 
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Mills, refusing everything, comfort inclu- 
ded, made her exit, stating she had plenty 
to do. 

“And now, Tom,” said Mrs. Travers, 
when the table was cleared, “let us have 
a committee of ways and means; bring 
over my writing-book and the ink, Fanny, 
while I get all my worldly goods for Tom’s 
inspection.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Fanny, as Mrs. 
Travers left the room; “do not let her 
send me away! I cannot tell you how 
miserable I am sometimes when the possi- 
bility of such a thing comes across me. I 
shiver and turn cold, and ‘I know I lock 
blue. I suppose I am very selfish and 
good-for-nothing to feel so; I ought to 
be brave and go away and earn my own 
bread, but I can’t, dear Tom, I can’t in- 
deed. It was so horrible before ; I could 
do anything with her—but alone ai 

She broke down abruptly. Poor Reed’s 
heart was at his lips, he caught her hand 
in both his own, his keen black eyes soft- 
ening with the tenderest sympathy. 


“« Dearest, sweetest cousin !” he exclaimed, 
in such an unusual tone that Fanny 
looked up startled, “you must not fret 
yourself. I think Mrs. Travers will man- 
age:to keep you with her still; and if she 


cannot—why, you had better come and 
manage my housekeeping.” And he 
kissed the hand he held lovingly. 

“Oh! Tom,” returned Fanny, with a 
vivid blush as a consciousness of his mean- 
ing dawned upon her ; “ that is nonsense.”’ 

“I am afraid it is, just at present,” said 
Tom, with a sigh and a smile, as he slowly 
relinquished her hand. “But if ever!” 
interrupting himself, “Fanny! I must 
never indulge myself in such talk till it 
ceases to be nonsense. Eh, Fanny, dar- 
ling ?” 

“Nothing short of the profoundest 
sense should ever be addressed to such a 
sage as I am,” returned Fanny, arranging 
the writing materials a little nervously ; 
“so no more nonsense, an’ you love me, 
Tom.” 

“As I love you, no!” said Reed with 
unwonted seriousness. 

Mrs. Travers re-entered at that moment, 
perhaps fortunately for Tom Reed’s self- 
control. “I have restored Mills’ equa- 
nimity,” she said, smiling, “ which kept 
me alittle. Here, here is all I possess !” 
and she placed sundry morocco-covered 
cases on the table. 
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“ Ah, now for an examination,” cried 
Tom ; and the three friends drew in their 
chairs. “ What have we here ?” he con- 
tinued, assuming a solemn and magisterial 
air. “Three diamond stars! By Jove! 
they are sparklers !” 

“How lovely, Kate. Why did you 
never show them to me before? Is it not 
cruel to have to sell them ?” said Fanny. 

“ Here are the earrings to match,” said 
Mrs, Travers. “ Poor Mr. Travers bought 
them after the first great dinner party we 
went to together, when he observed I 
was the only lady present without jewels ; 
the stars cost two hundred and fifty gui- 
neas, and the earrings one hundred.” 

“Put that down, Fanny; mind you 
make-nice figures. What next, madam ?” 

“These bracelets, opal and diamond, 
and emeralds. Mr. Travers gave seventy 
pounds for one, but I do not know how 
much for the other.” 

“ The stones look very fine; but I am 
no judge,” said Reed. And so they went 
through the whole array—bracelets, rings 
and lockets, jewelled hair-pins and ear- 
rings ; the prices of but few were known 
to Mrs. Travers, and Reed tried to guess 
at their probable cost, always telling Fanny 
to put down considerably less. Yet on 
examining the list, he found a sum total 
of six hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

“A decent little capital, if you could 
but realise it,” cried Tom. “We must 
not hope for that, I fear. You may get 
something near the value of the stones, if 
we can find an honest jeweller. The 
diamonds ought to sell well, if we could 
find a private purchaser. My own expe- 
rience in such matters is extremely limi- 
ted—limited, in short, to small transac- 
tions in days bygone, with a relative 
whose natural and acquired sharpness, 
quite unsoftened by any kinsmanly consid- 
eration, was more than a match for my 
experience.” Mrs. Travers laughed, and 
Fanny opened her eyes. ‘ We must do 
the best we can,” resumed Tom. “I 
shall take advice. Perhaps,” insinuatingly, 
“when you find how little these pretty 
things will produce, you will give more 
favorable consideration to the offer P 

“Tf they only bring me twenty-five 
pounds, or nothing, my determination will 
be still the same; do not mention that 
man or his offer,” said Mrs. Travers in a 
low voice. 

“Do you know I have seen him!” 
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exclaimed Fanny with mingled horror and 
triumph. . 

“ You! impossible!” cried Mrs. Travers 
and Tom together. 

“Yes,I did. It was that day, just be- 
fore we left, when I went to look for you, 
Kate, in the palace gardens, I saw Colonel 
Upton walking with a great, tall, ugly, 
red-looking man. I felt in some extraor- 
dinary way that it was—him,” continued 
Fanny, suppressing the name. “ And in 
the afternoon, when I was paying the 
bills, you know, Kate, I met that horrid 
Mrs. Danby, and she cried out, ‘ Has Sir 
Hugh Galbraith been to see you? for he 
is down here to-day with Colonel Up- 
ton.’” 

“ How has the charming Mrs. Danby 
become horrid ?” asked Reed, looking up 
from his figures, to change the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Oh, she was so prying and unfeeling, 
and——” 

“ But,” resumed the prime counsellor, 
turning to Mrs. Travers, who kept silence, 
“suppose you succeed in getting, say, half 
the value, or rather the cost of these 
pretty things. What is your scheme? for 
I see you have one.” 

“Read that,” replied Mrs. Travers, 
opening her pocket-book and taking out a 
slip of newspaper; “ read it aloud.” 

Tom took it and read as follows: 

“To be disposed of, on moderate terms, 
in consequence of the owner’s death, the 
goodwill and stock-in-hand of a first- 
class fancy-work and stationery business 
in a thriving town on the sea coast, not 
far from London, much frequented by 
summer visitors, and surrounded by resi- 
dent gentry. ‘The lease of the house (old- 
fashioned and commodious), seven years 
unexpired, to be included in the purchase. 
Address C, P., Messrs. Hook and Crook, 
Size Lane, City.” 

“Why, what in Heaven’s name has this 
to do with it?” cried Tom, when he 
finished, looking up with a bewildered air. 

“ Everything,” returned Mrs. Travers 
quietly. “If, on inquiry, it turns out a 
promising speculation, and I can get 
money enough, I shall buy it and turn 
tradeswoman—you know I am partly ‘to 
the manner born,’ Tom.” 

“Keep a shop! you!” exclaimed 
Fanny in open-mouthed astonishment, 
and then became silent, too stunned to 
talk, 
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“Well, this is quite in keeping with 
your refusal to accept the tolerable means 
of existence to which you have an un- 
doubted right. I never heard anything 
sO preposterous,” said Tom, with some 
heat. “ What would poor old Travers say, 
if he could look out of his grave, to see 
his name over the door of a miserable 
shop !—and you always say you respect 
his wishes.” 

“His name was long enough on a 
door-post; but it shall not be over any 
shop. Have patience, Tom, hear all my 
scheme ;” said Mrs. Travers, with much 
sweetness, and then went on rapidly, “I 
have thought of everything. I must work 
to live—the question is how? ‘There are 
only two lines open to women, teaching or 
business in a small way. I leave the mis 
erable indefiniteness of ‘ companionship’ 
out of the question. If I adopt teaching 
I become at once a homeless waif, and 
Fanny the same; while Mills will have to 
be provided for somehow. True, I might 
attempt a school, where they would be of 
use to me; but I cannot find that I have 
courage for such a hopeless struggle as 
working up aschool. Nowthis ‘ business’ 
will give me a home and evenings to my- 
self. I have already written for particu- 
lars. If they are satisfactory I will risk it, 
Tom ; but one thing I promise you, unless 
I can pay the whole purchase-money at 
once, I will give it up. I will not begin 
with a burden of debt on my back. Fanny 
shall be my assistant, Mills our housekeeper, 
so the old home shall not be broken up, 
and trust me I will put heart and soul, 
energy and pluck into my new career.” 

“ Career!” echoed Tom, “I never heard 
such insanity! you will lose your money, 
and your position into the bargain. Fancy 
you behind a counter, and Fanny matching 
wools! I can never consent to such de- 
gradation.” 

“Ts that a suitable word from the sub- 
editor of a*‘high class Liberal paper’ ? 
For shame, Tom! do not be false to your 
principles. My career shall not be de- 
grading; but listento me. I do not want 
any one save yourself to know where I 
am. I want to lie in wait for some evi- 
dence about this Will. I shall never rest 
until I know the truth,—there is some un- 
accountable mystery about it.” 

“ Not much, I am afraid,” said Tom, 
shaking his head. 

“T always think that horrid Mr. Ford 
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made it up to worry us all,” exclaimed 
Fanny, at the last speaking with her 
tongue. 

“JT see I shall have to secure berths for 
both of you at Hanwell,” said Tom re- 
signedly. “ Mrs. Travers wanting to keep 
a shop, and you, Fanny, accusing that 
poor fellow, Ford—who has lost his legacy, 
and will no doubt lose his situation, who 
has always been Mrs. Travers’s most de- 
voted servant—of forging a will directly 
opposed to his own interests !—really, you 
area pair of very charming mad-women !” 

“ Do not beso ridiculous, Tom ; I never 
could bear Mr. Ford.” 

“ Ah, then, I dare say he has committed 
a couple of murders, and forged no end 
of things,” said Tom with an air of as- 
sumed conviction. 

“Do not talk such nonsense, Fanny 
dear,” added Mrs. Travers absently. 

“ Now, let us say no more about this 
wild project,” said Tom rising. “ You 
will think differently when you have re- 
flected a little more. It is getting late. I 
will make all the inquiries I can to-morrow 
as to the best course to be pursued with 
the jewels; and perhaps have something 
to suggest when I come for Fanny to go 
to the Haymarket; for we must not lose 
our expedition because we quarrel—eh, 
mesdames ?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Kate. 
“One word, Tom, before you go. Your 
word of honor, that you keep this project 
of mine a secret from every one, especial- 
ly Mr. Wall and Mr. Ford.” 

“ Trust me! I would not mention your 
temporary insanity to any one. By the 
way, Ford was with me to-day—and deu- 
cedly cut-up he looks—to ask your ad- 
dress. I said I did not know if I was at 
liberty to give it; but that I would for- 
ward any note. He told me he heard old 
Mr. Gervais had refused to act as execu- 
tor.” 

“Then everything is absolutely in Sir 
Hugh’s hands,” exclaimed Mrs. ‘Travers. 
“Time, and time only, can unravel this 
web! Good-night, Tom; bear with me, 
yet.” 

“ Good-night, Fanny,” squeezing her 
hand; on which the mischievous little 
witch cried, “Oh, you hurt me; see the 
mark my ring has made!” whereat Mrs. 
Travers laughed good-humoredly, and 
Tom, also laughing, disappeared. 

“Tell me, Fanny,” said Mrs. Travers 
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thoughtfully, when they were left alone, 
“ would it break your heart to keep ashop 
with me ?” 

“Qh, to--tell the real truth, I do not 
like the idea of a shop at all. I always 
fancy the Honorable Mrs. Danby turning 
up to buy twopence-halfpenny worth of 
wool, and her polite well-bred surprise at 
finding you and me there. But Kate, 
dear, rather than be parted from you, I 
would help you to keep a rag-and-bone 
shop!” cried Fanny heartily, falling on her 
neck and kissing her. “ Only you must 
mind what Tom says. He knows every 
thing! and, Kate—I did not like to men- 
tion it before him—but there is that beau- 
tiful pearl locket and the turquoise bracelet 
you gave me. You do not suppose I am 
going to keep them ? There!” taking two 
cases from her pocket. “I got them out 
when I heard you say you were going to 
look over your things ;” and, continued 
Fanny, blushing, “ I have five pounds left 
of what you are pleased to call my quar- 
ter’s salary—there itis! I am ashamed 
to have so little, and I would not even 
have that, only it is so soon after quarter- 
day.” 

“T think, dear Fan, we may spare my 
little gifts—at least, at present. But I 
will gratefully accept the money. Keepa 
sovereign, just to prevent your being pen- 
niless !” 

“Oh, Iam nothing of the kind. I have 
five shillings left. More, Kate—dearest 
Kate,—than I had when you took me 
in!” Another hug. 

“Well, go to bed, dear,” returned the 
young widow. “ Wecan do no more at 
present. I believe, Fanny, there is a 
happy future before you; and for myself, 
somehow, I cannot fear, so long as I can 
work in my own way.” 

Fanny disappeared ; but Kate Travers 
sat long alone, and in profound medita- 
tion. 

CHAPTER X. 


Time seemed very long to our dispos- 
sessed heroine and herdependents. While 
Tom Reed sought, with all the energy and 
shrewdness for which he was remarkable, 
to do the best for his friend. Of the 
three, Fanny seemed to bear the lingering 
days best. Mrs. Travers noticed that 
since her visit to the theatre under her 
cousin’s escort, there had been a remark- 
able look of quiet happiness in her eyes, 
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a little less of flightiness in her conversa- 
tion, from which she drew her own con- 
clusions, though she asked no injudicious 
questions. 

Meantime the reply to her inquiries re- 
specting the fancy-work business duly ar- 
rived, and seemed satisfactory and straight- 
forward. The last possessor had main- 
tained an invalid husband and a daughter 
besides herself upon the proceeds. The 
daughter was married and in easy circum- 
stances, so was not disposed to carry on 
the undertaking. She therefore wished to 
sell it as soon as possible, and sink the 
money and some small savings in a life 
annuity for her father. The sum asked, 
(four hundred pounds), though not large, 
was the difficulty, as Mrs. Travers found 
the prices offered for her jewels were far 
below what she had anticipated. 

If she had any other scheme within the 
bounds of reason on foot, Reed said, she 
might take counsel with, and obtain assist- 
ance from, Mr. Wall, though he was deep- 
ly incensed by her refusal of Sir Hugh 
Galbraith’s offer. 

But one of Mrs. Travers’s objects, in- 
deed, her chief object, seemed a desire to 
vanish from the scene into obscurity, at 
least for the present. “ And,” she thought 


—for she was pondering these things as 
usual, while dressing one morning, a few 
days after the interview last described— 
“T must not forget Mrs. Bell, poor old 


Gregory’s daughter. I daresay she knows 
nothing of the changes that have taken 
place. I must let her know that it is out 
of my power to fulfil my promise of a 
further gift. What a disappointment it 
will be to her! I will call upon her to- 
day ; and I will also see Mr, Wall, and 
ask him to intercede with Sir Hugh, and 
induce him to make her some small allow- 
ance or present. I dread seeing that se- 
vere lawyer, but I must, and this is a topic 
that will nerve me.” 

Mrs. Travers’s expectations of a chill- 
ing reception were amply fulfilled. Mr. 
Wall was expressively silent on the subject 
which was uppermost in the thoughts of 
each, though heslightly relaxed the terrors 
of his countenance, as the young widow, 
her violet-blue eyes suffused with tears, 
thanked him, in her low, clear tones, for 
the friendly interest he had shown in her. 

“TI could have done much more for 
you had you acted with the same common 
sense you have hitherto shown,” he replied 
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gloomily. And Mrs. Travers remarked, 
with an inward smile, the subtle change in 
his tone. It was far from being careless 
or disrespectful; but it was perceptibly 
more familiar than in the days so short a 
time ago—yet so infinitely far back—when 
she was surrounded by the halo of that 
divinity which doth hedge the owner of 
real and personal property. 

“And have you formed any plans ?— 
though perhaps you do not care to divulge 
them to a person whose advice was so un- 
acceptable.” 

“T cannot fix anything until some 
jewels I have are disposed of. I have 
thought of going on the Continent. I 
know German and Germany tolerably ; 
and it has been suggested that I should 
try and establish a school for English girls 
in one of the Rhine towns,” returried Mrs. 
Travers hesitatingly. 

“Ha! not a bad idea. And the jewels 
—may I ask their probable value ?” 

* Seven or eight hundred pounds. At 
least, they cost that sum. Do you think 
you could assist me to dispose of them ?” 

“T do not think I could. I don’t think 
I could ; but you might let me see them,” 
added the worthy lawyer, melting more 
and more. 

“T will, And now, Mr. Wall, I havea 
great favor to ask,” began Mrs. Travers, 
and proceeded to unfold her benevolent 
plan of representing poor Mrs. Bell’s case 
to Sir Hugh Galbraith. 

But this proposition had a most unfor 
tunate effect in rousing Mr. Wall’s indig- 
nation at the idea of asking that conside- 
ration for another, which she rejected for 
herself; and he absolutely refused. “The 
application, if it be made, should come 
through Mr. Ford,” concluded the lawyer, 
in a chilling voice. 

“ But may he not be dismissed by this 
time ?” asked Mrs. Travers. 

“T should say certainly not. Ford is 
too essential to the winding up of the busi- 
ness, if it is to be wound up. I should 
not be surprised if Sir Hugh Galbraith be- 
stows upon him the five hundred original- 
ly bequeathed, If he is wise, he will; and 
I daresay Ae will not reject it.” 

“Then I shall ask Mr. Ford’s assist- 
ance,” replied Mrs. Travers, with some 
spirit, and rising as she spoke. “I need 
not trespass any longer on your time. If 
we should not meet again, pray remember 
I shall always be grateful for your friendli- 
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ness; and I consider your displeasure 
proves a high degree of friendliness,” con- 
cluded the young widow, holding out her 
hand with a-smile half-sad, half-playful. 

The old lawyer, slightly thawing once 
more, began, “ I shall always be happy to 
be of use to you.” Then, checking him- 
self, added, “ But, excuse me, no one can 
be of use to a wilful woman.” 

“ Good-bye,” returned Mrs. Travers, 
declining the combat; and she hastily left 
the room. 

It surprised her to feel such a choking 
sensation in her throat when she found her- 
self once more alone and in the street. Was 
her courage going to fail? That must 
not be. Yet it was rather appalling to 
look round and see every one against her 
—Tom,§Mr. Wall, Fanny, and last, far 
from least, Mills. Could she only be 
right and all these w rong? How hard it 
is to have faith in one’s own convictions, 
especially for those frank minds who can 
believe heartily, and are yet free from ob- 
stinacy. ‘“ Nevertheless, I will persevere. 
If I can muster money enough for this 
purchase, I will make it. What a grand 


triumph it would be to make a business 
pay! to prove myself the best judge of 
my own affairs, even if my other ‘ dim re- 


ligious’ hope be unfulfilled. Yet I risk 
and resign much.” 

So thinking, she persevered in a hot, 
dusty walk, and a still hotter, dustier 
“ride” in an omnibus, in order to reach 
Mrs. Bell’s abode. 

It was past four o’clock, and she was de- 
lighted to see quite a stream of little girls, 
bag or satchel in hand, issuing from the 
door. The whole aspect of the house was 
changed, as was also that of Mrs. Bell and 
her daughter. 

“Tam sorry to be the bearer of what is 
bad news for us both, Mrs. Bell,” she be- 
gan, and at once plunged into the narra- 
tive of her changed fortunes; her listen- 
er’s countenance fell as she proceeded. 

“ Dear me,” she observed, when Mrs. 
Travers stopped, “I can hardly believe it! 
It ts ashame, and you can do nothing? 
Surely the law can stop such a will as 
that ?” 

“T fear not, Mrs, Bell. Pray have you 
ever heard your father speak of having 
written out a will at Mr. Travers’s dicta- 
tion ?” 

“T have heard something about it, but 
I forget what. What was it now ?” striv- 
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ing painfully to remember, while she me- 
chanically pleated up the edge of a large 
black stuff apron which covered her dress. 
“It was something I heard my father say 
one evening, not long before my brother 
sailed last time, nearly a year ago, about 
working after hours for Mr. Travers, and 
that he thought he ought to have a rise 
when Mr. Travers trusted him to do pri- 
vate business he did not give even to Mr. 
Ford. I think those were his words.” 

“ Do you think your brother would know 
anything more ?” asked Mrs. Travers ea- 
gerly. 

“He might, and he might not. You 
see John has a great deal on his mind; 
but that is all 7 remember.” 

“ When do you expect Captain Gregory 
back ?” 

“T do not exactly know. He was to 
have been home next month, but my sis- 
ter-in-law had a letter last week, and he is 
taken up to carry rice somewhere in India, 
and he does not seem to know when he 
will be home.” 

“You will let me know whenever he re- 
turns, will you not?” said Mrs. 
impressively. 

“You may depend upon me.” 

Mrs. Travers then proceeded to tell her 
downcast protégé of her intended applica- 
tion to Sir Hugh Galbraith, with what 
success she could not pretend to foresee, 
and after some kindly, friendly talk, left 
Mrs, Bell somewhat cheered, and giving 
her own address to Reed’s care. 

It was late, and she felt greatly wearied 
when she reached her lodgings; and al- 
though Mrs. Mills met her with many half- 
testy, half-sympathetic expressions of re- 
gret that she should go and just wear her- 
self out, she was wonderfully disappointed 
to find that Fanny had gone away with 
Mr. Reed for a walk in the park. 

But she was not left long alone: by the 
time tea was prepared the cousins return- 
ed, and Mrs. Travers fancied there was the 
promise of something cheering in the ex- 
pression of Tom Reed’s countenance. He 
said nothing, however, till the tea-things 
were removed, and they were once more 
in committee. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I think I have 
found a chance for disposing of the dia- 
monds at last, Mrs. Travers. A friend of 
our ‘chief,’ a young fellow from Lanca- 
shire, who is up in town spending his 
money and seeing life, wants to present a 
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lady with some diamonds—I suppose his 
fiancée. 1 overheard him ask Penington 
(that is our editor) what a regular turn out 
would be likely to cost? He said, ‘ Oh,- 
eight hundred or a thousand pounds.’ 
This seemed to stagger our young rustic; 
so I put in my oar. ‘I could get you a 
first-rate set for four hundred, good as 
new, from one of the first houses in Lon- 
don’—(yours were from H , were 
they not?) He pricked up his ears at 
this, and, in short, I have agreed to show 
him the jewels, if you will trust them with 
me.” 

“What a good fellow you are, Tom,” 
cried Mrs. Travers. “You never lose a 
chance.” 

“ And be sure you make him pay four 
hundred guineas!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“ Oh, you greedy creature! No, Tom; 
I shall be quite satisfied if I can get what 
they cost.” 

“ Diamonds is ‘riz’ since those were 
bought,” returned Reed solemnly. “ The 
young man shall have them at a trifle be- 
low the present value—if he will buy them. 
You will please to remember there is an 
‘if’ in the case.” 

“JT am quite aware of it,” said Mrs. Tra- 
vers. ‘There, Fanny, is the key of my 
dressing-box: bring down the three red 
morocco cases.” ‘Then, as she left the 
room, she added, “ How well Fan looks, 
and what a comfort she is tome! I do 
hope, Tom, you will not, as her next of 
kin, raise any serious objection to her join- 
ing me in business, I would not feel jus- 
tified in opposing you.” 

“IT do not think she would mind me if 
I did,” returned Reed, smiling and shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “ But I have no right 
to interfere—at present. Remember, this 
admission is without prejudice to any fu- 
ture interference I may feel entitled to.” 

“T understand,” replied Mrs. Travers, 
smiling kindly upon him, 

“ For the present we must only think of 
you, and how best to help you,” he re- 
sumed ; “ and though your scheme at first 
seemed the maddest idea, I begin to think 
it might be managed if you had the least 
knowledge of business; but I am afraid 
you will come to grief.” 

“JT think I shall manage it,” said Kate 
Travers thoughtfully, “if I can only get a 
margin, after the purchase, to live upon 
for the first year, and make the business 
feed itself.” 
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“And what margin would you re- 
quire ?” , 

“ Well, the rent is low, and we have 
plenty of clothes: I daresay a hundred 
and thirty or forty pounds.” 

“ A hundred and thirty pounds!” echoed 
Tom. “You will never do it.” 

Here Fanny returned with the dia- 
monds. They were again examined and 
admired. The high preservation of the 
cases was pointed out as a most favorable 
circumstance. Then Tom Reed put them 
in his breast-pocket, buttoned up his coat, 
and swore melodramatically that whoever 
attempted to take them would first have to 
rifle his mangled corse. 

“Talking of mangling, Tom,” said 
Fanny, “I saw that dreadful-looking man 
you spoke to at Waterloo Station the day 
I came from Yorkshire in the park to-day, 
sitting under the trees near the canal; but 
I would not tell you, for fear you would 
speak.” 

“You saw him, then? So did I; but 
said nothing, lest you should do anything 
to attract his attention. Poor devil! he 
looks worse than ever. I wonder who he 
has got hold of—a well-dressed, respecta- 
ble-looking fellow.” 

“Yes, he was,” replied Fanny, “and I 
have an idea I know his face !” 

“‘ Nonsense, Fan!’ cried Mrs. Travers. 
“ You are always fancying you remember 
people.” 

“ | have a wonderful memory for faces,” 
said that young person, shaking her head 
gravely. 

“ And now farewell, and peace be with 
you,” said Tom rising. 

“One moment,” exclaimed Mrs. Tra- 
vers. “I had almost forgotten. Have 
you given Mr. Ford my address ?” 

“No, I never thought of it.” 

“T will write to him myself, then. I 
must see him about that poor woman, 
Mrs. Bell, though I would much rather 
not. Remember, Tom, should you meet 
him, not a word of my plans.” 

“ Sovereign ! to hear is to obey.” 

Writing to ask a favor of Mr. Ford was 
an especially distasteful task to Kate. She 
felt it must lead to the unpleasantness of 
an interview, there was so much to be dis- 
cussed between them. Moreover, she was 
anxious not to show anything like resent- 
ment for the troubles he was the innocent 
means of bringing upon her; and, with the 
effort to compose a suitable note, came a 
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curious train of thought. Old feelings of 
distrust and undefinable, unreasonable 
aversion came back upon her ; suspicions 
she could not drive away, and was 
ashamed to express, thronged her mind, 
thick, shapeless, like volumes of vapor, too 
vague to be combated, too pervading to 
be resisted. 

Yet, if she did not speak her thoughts, 
how was she ever to make an onward step 
in her progress towards unravelling the 
mystery of the will? “Ah, there is no 
use in thinking about it now. I must 
wait—I must wait,” said Mrs. Travers, 
with a sigh, resuming her pen and hastily 
finishing her note, not at all to her satisfac- 
tion; but she could do no better, so’ she 
let it go. 

It was speedily answered. Mr. Ford 
stated, in the best possible English, that he 
had been somewhat seriously indisposed, 
or he should have made an attempt to see 
Mrs. Travers before; and, as it was im- 
possible to discuss the matter mentioned 
in her note except in a personal interview, 
he would do himself the honor of calling 
on Mrs. Travers on the following Thurs- 
day evening. 

Mrs. Travers laid down the note with a 
sigh, and opened one from Reed, which 
informed her that “the Lancashire lad” 
was favorably disposed towards the dia- 
monds, but wished to look about him be- 
fore purchasing them. 

“So there is still an ‘if’ in the case,” 
‘wrote Reed, “ but it is no longer in ita- 
lics.” 

* ok * bo * * 

Mrs. Travers was positively startled at 
the change in Mr. Ford’s appearance 
when he presented himself on the appoint- 
ed evening. He looked years older, 
greyer, thinner, less erect, and ghastly pale. 

“You must have been ill indeed, Mr. 
Ford,” said the young widow kindly as she 
gave him her hand. 

“TI have been somewhat seriously un- 
well, which was very inconvenierit, as my 
services were much wanted. But, Mrs. 
Travers, to see you here—here, in this 
mean abode. It is more almost than I can 
bear!” His voice faited, and he sat down 
hastily as if unable to stand. 

“ Dear me! Have a glass of wine, or a 
little brandy and water,” cried Fanny, 
quite melted from her hardness of heart 
by the evident feeling of the obnoxious 
Mr. Ford. 
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“ Nothing, I thank you—nothing. And, 
Mrs. Travers, it is astonishing to see how 
well you bear yourself under such a re- 
verse! And how well you look!” 

“TI am quite well, and far from hope- 
less.” 

“ May I ask if you intend to remain 
here, or sa 

“T have made no plan as yet,” returned 
Mrs. Travers quickly. “In fact, I can- 
not until Mr. Reed has made some ar- 
rangements which he has kindly under- 
taken for me; but we think of going on 
the Continent.” 

“ On the Continent!” he repeated ; and 
then went on with the sort of deprecatory 
smile and slight catch-in his voice which 
Mrs. Travers alway’ thought an indication 
that he was forcing himself to say some- 
thing he knew to be disagreeable. “ It 
has been some slight consolation to me to 
reflect that at least you possessed jewels 
of considerable value. I well remember 
filling up the cheques to pay for them. 
And it has struck me that my services 
might be useful in disposing of them.” 

Mrs, Travers colored vividly. This de- 
termination still to interfere in her affairs 
roused a degree of indignation quite dis- 
proportioned to the cause; but she care- 
fully restrained herself. 

“You are very good, Mr. Ford; but 
Mr. Reed has undertaken that matter; so 
I need not trespass on you. You must be 
fully occupied, and I fear not equal to 
much exertion ” 

Ford looked down and wiped his brow. 
“T felt obliged to crawl back to the office 
the day before yesterday,” he said, “ and 
there I saw Sir Hugh Galbraith. I can- 
not say he made a favorable impression 
upon me. He is a cold, haughty, over- 
bearing man, who, though passably civil, 
evidently looks upon all the employés of 
the house as infinitely beneath him. Even 
if the firm is still kept on, nothing would 
tempt me to continue in his employment.” 

“ And is the old firm to be broken up ?” 
asked Mrs. Travers, with deep interest, 
remembering sadly her own dreams on 
this subject. 

“TI do not know certainly; but I think 
so. The refusal of Mr. Gervais to act 
under the will has, I believe, greatly an- 
noyed Sir Hugh. He is, I understand, 
anxious to realize, and cut all connection 
with the City. I had an opportunity of 
speaking to Sir Hugh Galbraith to-day. 
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When, though much against my inclina- 
tion, ii obedience to your wish, Mrs. Tra- 
vers, I mentioned Mrs. Bell’s case to him, 
he listened not unfavorably, and said he 
would consult his solicitors on the sub- 
ject, and added some remarks very favor- 
able to myself, which yet,” added Mr, 
Ford fervently, “did little to reconcile me 
to the terrible change of rulers. Sir Hugh 
Galbraith in your place, my dear lady, is 
an hourly diving torture _I—I—can not 
stand ”’—and Mr. Ford again pressed his 
handkerchief to his brow. 

“T trust this man will have some re- 
spect for your interests,” replied Mrs. Tra- 
vers, feeling a little puzzled how to reply. 

“ My interests,” he returned, waving his 
hand, “are of small importance if I only 
could ”—he paused abruptly. 

“ They are of importance to yourself, at 
any rate,” observed Mrs, Travers, to break 
the awkward pause which followed. 

“ Will you excuse me ?” said Ford, with 
a sort of desperate effort to Fanny ; “ but 
I have a few words to say to Mrs. Travers, 
which are for her ear alone.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Fanny rising. 

“ But, Mr. Ford, I have no secrets from 
Miss Lee,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. 


“ Nevertheless, I trust you will grant 
me a few moments,” said that gentleman, 
his brows slightly contracting as he mark- 
ed the young widow’s substitution of “ Miss 
Lee” for “ Fanny,” when she spoke of her 
friend to him. 

“Oh, as you will,” returned Mrs. Tra- 


vers, and Fanny left the room. Then a 
painful silence ensued. At last Mr. Ford 
began in a tremulous voice, and evidently 
contending with some strong emotion. 
“My dear Mrs. Travers, my head is in 
such painful confusion I scarce know how 
to express the thoughts that throng upon 
me. I have known no rest since the dis- 
covery of that hateful will. Over and 
over again I have regretted not destroying 
it—not leaving matters asthey were! But 
to have injured you—to have benefited 
that haughty, contemptuous fellow! Can 
you forgive me?” He clasped his hands 
together in an attitude of entreaty, quite 
carried away beyond his ordinary conven- 
tionality and studied phraseology by the 
force of his feelings. 

“ Pray do not speak in this way, Mr. 
Ford! I have nothing to forgive. You 
have simply done your duty—your una- 
voidable duty,” said Mrs. Travers. Then, 
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fixing her earnest eyes full upon him, she 
added in a lower, graver tone, “And I 
pity you—pity you deeply.” 

Ford, with a rapid, involuntary motion, 
pressed one hand over his eyes, as if to 
shut out hers; but recovering himself 
immediately, asked quickly, “Pity me? 
Why? I know I am wretched, but why 
do you compassionate me ?” 

“ Because you have been the means of 
causing mortification and loss to one whom 
you profess to like and respect.” 

“ You are very cruel,” cried Ford, his 
pale face flushing. 

“JT do not mean to be so,” returned 
Mrs. Travers quietly, and still looking at 
him. . 

“ Perhaps not; but hearme. One pur- 
pose of my visit to-night is to inform you 
Sir Hugh Galbraith has expressed his de- 
sire that the legacy of five hundred pounds 
originally left me by Mr. Travers should 
be paid over at once. He is pleased to 
say that I have amply deserved it, and he 
cannot understand why it was struck out. 
Now, Mrs. Travers, I consider this ought 
to be yours. It is yours. I will never 
touch it. By all that I hold sacred, I will 
never touch it. You will take it, will you 
not ?”he urged feverishly, rising from his 
seat and clasping her hand in a burning, 
trembling grasp. 

Mrs. Travers was much moved, but in- 
stantly withdrew from his touch. 

“It is a very kind, generous impulse 
that prompts you, Mr. Ford. I shall 
always remember your offer with gratitude ; 
but when you are stronger and better 
able to reflect calmly, you will yourself 
see the impossibility of my acceptance.” 

“T do not see it. The money is of no 
value to me. I have lived sparingly. I 
have saved. I have money enough— 
more than people think; and I am alone 
—alone!” 

“Yes, at present,” said Mrs. Travers 
kindly but firmly, with the indefinable tone 
of superiority which always subdued, yet 
maddened Ford. “ But you are quite 
young enough to form the closest ties—to 
create a home for yourself; and hereafter, 
when you may want to push the fortunes 
of your children, you will be glad of the 
money you would now give away.” 

“ Never,” he cried, walking up and down 
the room, “ Nothing is of value to me, 
except so far as it is of use to you. I have 
injured you! I mean, I have involunta- 
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rily been the means of injuring you. Let 
me atone. All that belongs to me is yours 
—my whole life, if it can be of the slight- 
est use.” 

“ Mr. Ford, these are expressions I can- 
not listen to. You are unnerved; you are 
not yourself. You must understand that 
it is impossible I could entertain such a 
proposition fora moment. I cannot listeh 
to such wild words.” 

“ But I will speak out for once,” cried 
Ford, greatly agitated. “Why should 
you despise and turn from me? What is 
the difference between us? When first I 
knew you, mine was the best position of 
the two. I always loved you. I strove 
and saved to make you my wife; but my 
master”—with great bitterness—“ stepped 
in and robbed me. And do you think I 
did not watch how he spoiled your life, 
and felt nearly mad between a sort of joy 
to think he was leaving your heart for me, 
and the bitterest sorrow for you. And 
then to find you—you that I had’always 
dreamed of as in a measure dependent on 
me—assume the mastery, and treat me as 
a favored servant. Oh, Mrs. Travers! 
Oh, Kate! God pardon you for the suf- 
fering you have inflicted. Now it is all 
over. You are poor and alone. I am 
wealthy compared to you. ‘Take it all! 
take my whole existence—be my wife. 
There, I have broken through the strange 
spell you have always laid upon me. 
That is my hope—my heart’s dearest 
wish ; nothing short of it will satisfy me.” 

He paused out of breath, his heart heav- 
ing, yet not brave enough to diminish by 
a step the distance between them. 

Mrs. Travers was greatly moved; half 
frightened, half revolted. 

“You give me infinite pain,” she ex- 
claimed after a moment’s pause. “Do 
you not see how distressing, how shocking 
it must be to a woman so lately widowed 
to hear such words from any man? They 
are almost an insult.” 

“Then,” cried Ford, interrupting her, 
“when may I speak? Some months 
hence? Oh! I will wait if——” 

“ Never dare to address me in the same 
strain,” said Mrs. Travers, her curious 
antipathy to the unfortunate Ford flaming 
up into a sudden activity that quite over- 
came her self-control. “I do not mean 
any disrespect to you. I know that your 
position was as good as my own; but I 
now represent my late husband, and your 
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words are an unseemly anomaly. More. 
However worthy of regard, it is not always 
given to-men to meet with reciprocity. 
Position out of the question, you should 
have seen there was no chance for you 
with me. Wecan never meet again. I— 
I do not want to be harsh or unfeeling, 
but you have brought this on yourself. 
How dared you think of me with such 
feelings during your master’s life! We 
must never meet again.” 

“Enough,” cried Ford; “you have 
finished your work and restored me some 
strength. Good evening, Mrs. Travers. 
In all probability your wish will be fulfilled. 
We may never meet again; but you may 
regret it.” 

With a ghastly pale face and gleaming 
eyes, full of rage and hatred, Mr. Ford 
snatched up his hat and departed, 

Mrs. Travers sat down to collect and 
recover herself before meeting Fanny Lee. 
She was considerably puzzled by her own 
emotions. Here she was, a democrat by 
conviction, recognising the right of men to 
work their way up from the lowest rung of 
the social ladder. Why should she be so 
indignant ) with her husband’s managing 
clerk for raising his eyes to her? Had it 
been Tom Reed, or another Mr, Travers, 
or even that starched Mr. Wall—her ac- 
quaintance with gentlemen was very lim- 
ited—she would no doubt have refused 
them all, and thought they were rather 
premature ; but she would have done so 
with tenderness and sympathy, and cer- 
tainly without indignation. Why, then, 
did she feel so angry and degraded in her 
own eyes? Is it because Nature has her 
own nobles, amid which Mr. Ford cer- 
tainly held no place? But then, did Tom, 
or Mr. Wall, or even Mr. Travers? Yes; 
these men had reached manhood. They 
were straightforward, and gifted with the 
average pluck of every day. Mr. Ford 
was not unkindly or uncultivated ; he was 
very nearly a gentleman. It was the sort 
of nameless moral slinking—a constant 
soreness at the non-recognition of claims 
he dared not uphold—-a serpent-like ming- 
ling of the crawl and the sting, from which 
Mrs. ‘Travers shrank revolted and antago- 
nistic. 

“ And perhaps this is all owing to some 
defect in the circulation, or the nerves, or 
some of the marvellous mechanism by 
which the inner self works,” she thought. 
“Why, then, do I feel disgust instead of 
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compassion ? Is this instinct in me wrong 
or false, and ought I to control it with 
reason? Heigho! I shall find no time 
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for such puzzles when I am matching 


wools and tracing patterns at Pierstoffe. 
I wish I was there now.” 


A NOVEL MODE OF MANUFAC- 


TURE. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of well-merited 
attention has of late been directed towards 
an invention which may be justly termed 
remarkable, even in these days of start- 
ling discoveries, inasmuch as it is one 
which promises to effect a complete 
change in the physical character of glass. 
This invention is the toughening process 
of M. Francois Royer de la Bastie, by 
which the natural brittleness of ordinary 
glass is exchanged for a condition of ex- 
treme toughness and durability, And 
this invention is perhaps the more re- 
markable in that it does not emanate from 
one engaged in, or practically conversant 
with, the manufacture of glass, nor is the 
discovery due to one of the great lights 
of science of our day; neither was it the 
result of a happy momentary inspiration, 
On the contrary, M. de la Bastie is a 
French private gentleman of fortune, re- 


siding in his native country, who, how- 
ever, is given to the study of scientific 


matters. He was educated as an engi- 
neer, but his position and means rendered 
it unnecessary for him to follow the pro- 
fession into which he had been initiated. 
He, however, is fond of experimenting in 
matters relating to engineering, and 
amongst other things he, some years 
since, conceived the idea of rendering 
glass less susceptible to fracture, either 
from blows or from rapid alternations of heat 
and cold. The early training of his mind 
naturally led him to look to mechanical 
means for the accomplishment of this 


end; and he, in the first place, set himself. 


a purely mechanical problem to solve. 
He thought—as did Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth with regard to steel—that by sub- 
mitting glass when in a soft or fluid con- 
dition to great compressive power, he 
should force its molecules closer together, 
and, by thus rendering the mass more 
compact, the strength and solidity of the 
material would be greatly increased. This 
was not an unreasonable line of argument, 
inasmuch as the fragility of glass results 
from the weakness of the cohesion of its 
molecules. Success, however, did not 


follow experiment, and the mechanical 
problem was laid aside unsolved. 

M. de la Bastie, however, continued to 
regard the question from an engineering 
point of view, and turned his attention to 
another method of treatment. Aware 
that the tenacity of steel was increased, 
and that a considerable degree of tough- 
ness was imparted to it by dipping it, 
while hot, into heated oil, he experimented 
with glass in a similar manner. The re- 
sults were sufficiently successful to encou- 
rage him to persevere in this directien, 
and, by degrees, to add other fatty con- 
stituents to the oil bath. Improved re- 
sults were the consequence; and they 
continued to improve until at length, after 
several years of patient research and ex- 
periment, De la Bastie succeeded—with a 
bath consisting of a mixture of oils, wax, 
tallow, resin, and other similar ingredients 
—in producing a number of samples of 
glass which were practically unbreakable. 
As may be supposed, there were other 
conditions upon which success depended 
besides the character and proportions of 
the ingredients constituting the bath. M. 
de la Bastie, not being a glass manufac- 
turer, purchased sheets of glass, as well as 
glass articles, which he heated in a fur- 
nace or oven, to a certain temperature, 
and transferred to the oleaginous bath, 
which was also heated to a given tempera- 
ture. These questions of relative tem- 
perature, therefore, had to be worked out; 
and De la Bastie had further to deter- 
mine, very precisely, the condition of the 
glass most favorable for the proper action 
of the bath upon it. This he found to be 
that point at which softness or malleability 
commences, the molecules being then ca- 
pable of closing suddenly together, thus 
condensing the material when plunged 
into a liquid at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature than itself, and enclosing some 
portion of the constituents of the bath in 
its opened and susceptible pores. Hav- 
ing determined all these conditions, and 
constructed apparatus, M. de la Bastie 
was enabled to take ordinary glass arti- 
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cles, and pieces of sheet glass, and to 
toughen them so that they bore an in- 
credible amount of throwing about and 
hammering without breaking. Just, how- 
ever, as De la Bastie had perfected his in- 
vention, he lost the clue to success, and 
for two years he was foiled in every at- 
tempt to regain it. There was the hard 
fact staring him in the face, that he had 
succeeded in depriving glass of its brittle- 
ness, as shown by specimens around him ; 
but there was the harder fact before him, 
that he had lost the key of his success, 
Nevertheless he labored on, and at the 
end of the period above mentioned he 
had the satisfaction of finding all his anx- 
ieties at an end; his toils were requited 
by the re-discovery of his secret. He 
has since worked at it most assiduously, 
and has now brought it into practical 
working order, rendering the process as 
certain of success as any in use in the 
arts and manufactures in the present day. 

As already observed, M. de la Bastie is 
not a glass manufacturer; he therefore 
had to re-heat glass articles when tough- 
ening them. It, however, by no means 
follows that the toughening process can- 
not be applied in the course of manufac- 


ture, thus avoiding re-heating. On the 
contrary, it not only can be, but has been, 
applied at glass-works to glass just made, 
and so saves the costly and time-absorb- 
ing process of annealing. But, for rea- 
sons stated, M. de la Bastie had to apply 
the process to the manufactured article, 


and the method adopted, and the 
apparatus used in its application, next 
merit attention. In the first place, the 
glass to be toughened had to be raised to 
a very high temperature—the higher the 
temperature the better—the risk of break- 
ing the glass being thereby reduced, and the 
shrinkage or condensation being increased. 
It was therefore advantageous, and often 
necessary, to heat the glass to the point 
of softening ; but in that condition glass 
articles readily lost their shape, and had 
to be plunged into the bath almost with- 
out being touched. Then came another 
difficulty—that of preventing an already 
highly heated combustible liquid taking 
fire upon the entrance of the still more 
highly heated glass. The latter difficulty 
was met by placing the tempering bath in 
direct communication with the heating 
oven, and enclosing it so as to prevent 
access of air; and the former by allowing 
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the heated glass articles to descend 
quickly, by gravitation, from the oven to 
the bath. 

Glass which has been treated in this 
manner undergoes a physical transforma- 
tion as complete as it is remarkable. Its 
appearance is in no way altered, either as 
regards transparency or color—if colored 
glass be so treated—and its ring or sound 
is not in any way affected. It has, how- 
ever, exchanged its distinguishing charac- 
teristic of extreme brittleness for a de- 
gree of toughness and elasticity which 
enables it to bear the impact of heavy 
falling weights and smart blows without 
the least injury. A great number of ex- 
periments have been made, the results of 
which fully corroborate this fact. From 
these it will ‘suffice to select a few by way 
of illustration. Watch-glasses, which per- 
fectly retain their transparency, have re- 
sisted every attempt to break them by crush- 
ing between the fingers, or by throwing them 
about indiscriminately on the bare floor. 
Glass plates, dishes, colored lantern- 
glasses, and the like, have been similarly 
thrown about by the handful, stood upon, 
and otherwise maltreated, but without the 
slightest injury accruing to them, except 
perhaps when a solitary specimen which 
had been imperfectly tempered got in 
with the rest. | Experiments have also been 
carried out to ascertain the comparative 
strength of toughened and untoughened 
glass when submitted to bending stress. 
Here a number of pieces of glass, each 
measuring 6 inches in length by 5 inches 
in breadth, and having a thickness of about 
4 of an inch, were tried. Each sample 
in its turn was supported at the ends, and 
a stirrup-piece was hung upon the centre 
of the glass, a weight rod hanging verti- 
cally from the underside of the stirrup. 
With this arrangement applied to a piece 
of ordinary glass, the weight rod was 
gradually loaded until a weight of 279 
Ibs. was reached, when the glass broke. 
A piece of toughened glass of similar di- 
mensions, similarly treated, did not give 
way until a strain of 1,348 lbs. had been 
reached, and before it yielded a conside- 
rable deflection was produced in it, show- 
ing its elasticity. Had its strength been 
due to rigidity or inflexibility alone, it 
would not have assumed a curve before 
yielding to the pressure brought upon it. 

Satisfactory as the above results may ap- 
pear at the first glance, they will be seen 
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upon reflection most inadequately to repre- 
sent the relative strength of toughened and 
untoughened glass. It will be observed 
that the test applied was that of long- 
sustained and gradually-increasing pres- 
sure, which could rarely occur to glass 
articles in everyday use. Glass is subject 
to sudden, sharp blows, either from arti- 
cles falling down on other substances or 
from extraneous bodies falling upon or 
being brought into contact with them. 
Hence it is clear that to obtain a true 
estimate of the new process glass must be 
subjected to tests which fairly represent 
the conditions of the accidents to which 
it is ordinarily exposed. This estimate 
has been arrived at repeatedly by placing 
pieces of plate glass in a frame and allow- 
ing weights to fall on them from given 
heights. One experiment from a number 
—and which was made _ publicly—will 
illustrate this test. A piece of ordinary 
glass 6 inches long by 5 inches wide and 
} inch thick was placed in a small frame 
which supported the glass around its 
edges, and kept its underside about 4 an 
inch from the floor. A 4-0z. weight was 
dropped on it from a height of 1 foot, 
and the glass was broken. A piece of 
toughened glass of corresponding dimen- 
sions was then placed in the frame and 
the same weight dropped on it several 
times from a height of 1o feet, but with- 
out fracturing the glass. An 8-oz. weight 
was then substituted, and _ repeatedly 
dropped upon the glass from the same 
height as before, and with the same re- 
sult, no impression whatever being made 
upon it. The 8-oz. weight was then 
thrown violently upon it several times, 
but without damaging it. Its destruction, 
however, was finally accomplished by 
means of a hammer. Perhaps the most 
crucial test to which toughened glass 
could be put would be to let it fall on 
iron. ‘This has been done, and in public 
too. <A thin glass plate was dropped 
from a height of 4 feet on to an iron 
grating, from which it rebounded about 1 
foot, sustaining no injury whatever. 

As singular as any other feature pre- 
sented by toughened glass are the results 
of its destruction. Ordinary glass, upon 
being fractured, gives long needle-shaped 
and angular fragments. Not so tough- 
ened glass, which is instantaneously re- 
solved into mere atoms. ‘The whole mass 
is at once disintegrated into innumerable 
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pieces, ranging in size from a pin’s point 
to an eighth of an inch in diameter. It 
sometimes occurs that pieces measuring 
half an inch or an inch across may re- 
main whole, but these pieces are traversed 
in all directions by a network of fine lines 
of fracture, and with the fingers are easily 
reduced to fragments. Microscopical 
examination shows the fragments of 
toughened glass—large and small—to fol- 
low the same law as regards the form and 
character of the crystals, and on some of 
the larger crystals being broken up they 
have been found to separate into smaller 
ones of the same character. The edges 
of these fragments, too, are more or less 
smooth instead of being jagged and ser- 
rated as are those of fragments of ordinary 
glass. Hence a diminished tendency in 
the former to cause incised flesh wounds 
when handled. 

When glass has been imperfectly treat- 
ed, as has sometimes happened in M. de 
la Bastie’s experiments, it will not stand 
the same amount of rough usage as will 
perfectly toughened specimens. - The fact 
of the toughening process having been 
incomplete is made manifest upon the 
destruction of a sample in three different 
ways chiefly. Independently of its yield- 
ing at an early stage either to blows or 
pressure, it will show upon destruction 
either needle fractures approaching in 
appearance those of ordinary glass, or 
pleces varying from the size of a sixpence 
to that of a half-crown will remain un- 
broken and untraversed by lines of frac- 
ture. Again, the mass may be wholly 
fractured, but on looking at the fragments 
edgewise a narrow milky streak will be 
apparent midway between the upper and 
under sides of the glass, indicating that 
the influence of the bath has not extended 
through the glass. Where the process 
has been perfectly applied, no such phe- 
nomena are exhibited, the crystals being 
of uniform .transparency throughout the 
whole mass. 

Such, then, is De la Bastie’s toughened 
glass, which possesses enormous cohesive 
power, and offers great resistance to the 
force of impact. ‘There is, however, one 
peculiarity which, for the present, tells 
against it in a slight degree—it can not 
be cut through with adiamond. Scratched 
its surface can be, but there the action of 
the diamond ceases. This drawback only 
applies in the case of window glass in 
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odd-sized frames; for the practice of the 
- present day, with builders, is to make 
window-sashes of certain fixed dimensions, 
and glass manufacturers work to these 
dimensions. It is not at all improbable, 
however, that ere long a means will be 
devised for cutting toughened glass to 
any size or shape; experiments are, in 
fact, now being conducted with this view, 
and so far as they have gone they give 
promise of success. But if toughened 
glass can not be cut by the diamond, it 
can be readily cut and polished by the 
wheel, as for lustres and the like, so that 
wine-glasses and articles of cut glass-ware 
can be toughened directly they are made, 
and cut and polished subsequently. 
Superficial observers have affected to 
detect in the toughening process a similar 
condition of matter to that which obtains 
in Prince Rupert’s drops. The error of 
such a conclusion, however, becomes evi- 
dent upon a little consideration. Prince 
Rupert’s drops are made by allowing 
melted glass to fall into cold water; the 
result of which is a small pear-shaped 
drop, which will stand smart blows upon 
the thick end without injury; but the 
moment the thin end, or tail, is broken, 
Now, glass 


the drop flies into fragments. 
and water, and—as far as present know- 
ledge goes—no other substance besides, 
expand while passing from the fluid into 


the solid condition. The theory of the 
Rupert drops is, that the glass being 
cooled suddenly, by being dropped into 
cold water, expansion is checked by rea- 
son of a hard skin being formed on the 
outer surface. This exterior coating pre- 
vents the interior atoms from expanding 
and arranging themselves in such a way 
as to give the glass a fibrous nature, as 
they would if the glass was allowed to 
cool very gradually. An examination of 
the Rupert’s drop shows the inner sub- 
stance to be fissured and divided into a 


number of small particles. They exist, ° 


in fact, in a state of compression, with 
but little mutual cohesion, and are only 
held together by the external skin. So 
long as the skin remains intact the ten- 
dency of the inner particles to expand 
and fill their proper space is checked 
and resisted by the superior compressive 
strain of the skin. Nor is the balance of 
the opposing forces disturbed by blows 
on the thick end of the drop, which 
vibrates as a whole, the vibrations not 
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being transmitted from the exterior to the 
interior. But by breaking off the tail of 
the drop a vibratory movement is com- 
municated along the crystalline surface, 
admitting of internal expansion, by which 
the cohesion of the particles composing 
the external skin is overcome, and the glass 
is at once reduced to fragments. As the 
skin of toughened glass can be cut through 
with the diamond, and as, moreover, its 
surface can be removed by polishing and 
cutting with the wheel, without injury to 
the mass, it is evident that it must exist 
under conditions very dissimilar from 
those of a Rupert’s drop. Moreover, 
melted glass on being dropped into De la 
Bastie’s bath, gives a similar-shaped body, 
from which the tail can be broken off, 
piece by piece, without injury to the 
body, which can be scratched, knocked, 
and thrown about, without exhibiting any 
signs of deterioration, Bearing upon this 
point, too, comes the fact that toughened 
glass can be elegantly engraved, either 
by Tilghman’s sand-blast process, or by 
means of hydrofluoric acid, in the ordinary 
way, the surface or outer skin being thus 
removed. 

M. de la Bastie’s invention marks a 
distinct era in the history of one of our 
most important industries. Never during 
the history of glass manufacture, which 
extends over some 3,500 years, has any 
radical change been effected in its charac- 
ter. The glass-blowers of Egypt, who 
practised their art before the exodus of the 
children of Israel, and representations of 
whom have been found on monuments as 
ancient as that event, produced a similar 
glass to that of our own times. ‘This has 
been proved by an examination of glass 
ornaments which have been discovered 
in tombs as ancient as the days of 
Moses. It has been proved, too, by 
a large bead of glass, found at Thebes, 
upon which was inscribed the name 
of a monarch who lived 1,500 years 
B.c., and which glass was of the same 
specific gravity as our own crown glass. 
It is true Pliny mentions that a com- 
bination was devised in the reign of ‘Tibe- 
rius, which produced a flexible glass ; but 
both the inventor and apparatus were de- 
stroyed, in order, it is said, to prevent the 
value of copper, silver, and gold from be- 
coming depreciated. There is, however, 
no evidence whatever that this was the 
toughening process of De la Bastie, nor 
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does the record in any way detract from 
the merits of that gentleman as the in- 
ventor of an important economic process. 
The fact remains that the world has now 
given to it for the first time, in a practical 
form, an invention by which the brittle- 
ness of glass is superseded by an attribute 
of the most valuable nature—toughness. 
It is by no means improbable that the 
old adage, “ as brittle as glass,” will soon 
be superseded by a new one—“ as tough 
as glass.” 

What may be the ultimate result of the 
introduction of this invention in practice 
it is difficult to foresee, so widespread, so 
universal does its application seem. Not 
only is it desirable to render durable such 
articles as are at present made from glass, 
but to satisfy a want long felt in every 
department of art, science, and manufac- 
ture, of such a material as toughened 
glass ; and this want can now be satisfied. 
So numerous are the opportunities which 
present for its application, and so well 
adapted does it appear to be where clean- 
liness, transparency, resistance to heat and 
chemical action, and comparative inde- 
structibility are desiderata, that it would 
be idle to attempt to categorise them. 
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The invention is being taken up prac- 
tically on the Continent, and no less in 
England. Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, 
are introducing it in their glass works, 
and two other firms in the north of Eng- 
land are doing the same. It is by no 
means improbable that its first introduc- 
tion in practice in this country will be at 
the aquarium now in course of erection 
at Westminster, where it is intended to 
use it for the tanks. 

There still remain some questions to be 
answered with regard to the phenomena 
exhibited by toughened glass; questions, 
however, which in no way affect the prac- 
tical value of the material. Its peculiari- 
ties continue to form the subject of inves- 
tigation, and as soon as any conclusions of 
value to science have been arrived at, they 
will be made known, so that the physical 
aspect of toughened glass may again be 
reverted to in these pages. It only re- 
mains to observe that the remarkable 
character and unique nature of M. de la 
Bastie’s invention are such as to render it 
probable that he will not only materially 
benefit those of his own time, but will 
bequeath to posterity an invaluable legacy. 
— Popular Science Review. 
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Towarps the close of the eighteenth 
century Servia and its 800,000 Rayahs 


had sunk into semi-barbarism, The coun- 
try, though as large as Scotland, was 
traversed by but a single road. A few 
pedlars sufficed for the distribution of its 
scanty imports, and its exports were 
limited to herds of swine. Like all coun- 
tries where there is little to be stolen, 
Servia was prolific of robbers ; every dis- 
trict having its band, led by a “gentle 
thief,” possessing most of the qualities 
which tradition ascribes to Robin Hood. 
They levied black-mail systematically, and 
were greatly given to bullying and abduc- 
tion. But being always fiercely at war 
with the Turkish oppressor, and regarded 
therefore as national champions, the pec- 
cadilloes of the Heyducs, as they were 
called, were generally overlooked by their 
admiring countrymen. Drovers, pedlars, 
and highwaymen occupy no high position 
in refined communities, but in Servia they 
were the only men of standing and intelli- 
gence, supplying every one of the leaders 


in the revolution. 
nated as follows :— 
The Spahis, or landowners, and the 
Janissaries, or garrison, of Servia, had 
long been at feud: after a protracted con- 
test, many vicissitudes, and not a little 
bloodshed, the former were expelled, and 
the Janissaries proceeded to establish 
themselves over the country after the 
manner of the Egyptian Memlouks. The 
change of masters was not beneficial to 
the Rayahs. The Spahis, most of whom 
had contrived to render their property 
hereditary, were lenient to ‘their tenants. 
On the other hand, the Janissaries were 
mere adventurers, and their natural incli- 
nation for tyranny was not moderated by 
the knowledge that all through the con- 
test the Rayahs had given their sympa- 
thies, and occasionally much useful aid, to 
the Spahis. Within a few months of the 
establishment of the new regime a petition 
reached Constantinople in which the 
Rayahs apprised the Sultan that, unless 
their new masters were somewhat restrain- 


That revolution origi- 
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ed, his petitioners, being too dutiful to 
entertain a thought of rebellion, would be 
driven to wholesale suicide! This rather 
extravagant memorial was favorably re- 
ceived. The Sultan, however, being 
shrewdly pressed by the Janissaries of the 
capital, had no force to spare for the co- 
ercion of those of Servia, so he sent the 
latter a formidable firman. In highly 
poetical, but rather obscure terms, he 
threatened to hand over the Servian 
tyrants to the vengeance of the Giaours. 
As no particular race of Giaours was 
mentioned, the four agas of Belgrade 
made up their minds that the Sultan con- 
templated arming the Rayahs and letting 
them loose upon them. All things con- 
sidered, such a course was not at all im- 
probable; and the agas determined to 
take timely precautions against it. The 
firman reached them towards the end of 
January 1804, and early in February they 
issued in arms from their fortresses, seizing 
and slaying the principal men among the 
Rayahs. ‘The news of these doings out- 
paced the murderers, and many of the in- 
tended victims escaped. Still the slaughter 
was hideous, nor did report diminish it. 
It was declared and believed that the 
Janissaries intended to exterminate the 
Christians, who took to the hills in crowds. 
And with them went various Spahis, who 
had been lurking about in disguise. Ina 
couple of weeks the plains were cleared 
of dangerous characters. Then, conceiv- 
ing that there was no further cause for ap- 
prehension, the Janissaries relaxed into 
that careless licentiousness which was 
their normal state. 

A tempest, however, was brewing out 
of sight among the mountains. Agents 
of revolt—some Spahis, others Austrians 
and Russians—went quietly to and fro 
up there. Many of them displayed letters 
from the Sultan, exhorting the Rayahs to 
resist. And between them a conspiracy 
was set on foot that expanded with light- 
hing speed. It was duly organized. Every 
village had its captain, and each of the 
three great districts into which the country 
is divided by the rivers Morava and Kolu- 
barra, its commander-in-chief. Jacob Ne- 
nandovitch, a swineherd of repute, had 
no rival for the chieftaincy of the west ; 
and Milenko and Dobrenyatz, a pair of 
popular pedlars, were raised by acclama- 
tion to the leadership of the east. But in 
the Shumadia, or centre, which was by 
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far the largest section, the conspiracy had 
rather more difficulty in finding a suitable 
head. There were many good men there- 
in, but not one of commanding fame. A 
meeting therefore of the notabilities of the 
Shumadia was held in a ruined church, 
which stood secure from the swoop of the 
Janissaries in the depth of a forest. It 
was a midnight meeting, of course, and 
what with the old walls, the starry sky, 
the wild scenery, and the wilder men, 
sufficiently picturesque. One half of the 
company was composed of Heyducs, and 
all armed to the teeth. Here a civilian 
was proposed as leader, to be rejected by 
the Heyducs. The Heyduc nominee was 
in like manner set aside by the civilians ; 
and there was every prospect of a dan- 
gerous rupture between the parties, when 
Theodosi, a shrewd peasant, suggested a 
means by which both might be satisfied. 
Theodosi, being an orator, made a neat 
and characteristic speech, which, in Eng- 
lish, would run as follows :— 

“Fellow countrymen, why should we 
break each other’s heads about this busi- 
ness? Our gallant friends, the Heyducs, 
desire to have a Heyduc for commander- 
in-chief, which is very proper. And our 
estimable friends, the drovers and pedlars, 
are anxious that one of themselves may 
obtain the appointment, which is also very 
proper. Now there is nothing in the 
world to prevent us from gratifying our 
valiant friends the Heyducs, and our 
highly respectable friends the traders, at 
the same time. On that side of ‘the 
house’ I see many arrant thieves, who 
were once on a time tolerably honest 
men ; and on this side I see many tolera- 
bly honest men, who were formerly very 
great rogues. Here, for instance, is a 
valued friend of mine, who though now a 
steady swine-dealer, yet not long ago, as 
most of you know, roved the hills an ac- 
complished Heyduc. He is strong of 
body, fleet of limb, a dab at a bargain, a 
first-rate marksman, and A 1 at a fight. 
Let us make my friend chief.” 

“ Huzza! huzza! yes, yes!” yelled the 
assembly ; and thus the command of the 
Shumadia, which meant that of all Servia, 
was conferred on Czerny George. 

Who was Czerny George? The ques- 
tion is easier asked than answered. The 
most reliable tradition says that his mo- 
ther, a village beauty, marched away with 
an Arnaout during the war of 1768, and 
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that she returned four or five years after- 
wards, with the arms of the said Arnaout, 
who had been slain in a squabble at Vid- 
din, a bag of piastres, and a sturdy boy. 
The piastres procured her a husband in 
the person of one Petroni, a flourishing 
swine-merchant. As for the boy—who 
was called Czerny, or black, as much on 
account of his gloomy disposition as be- 
cause of his swarthy complexion—he was 
Arnaout all over. Previous to 1804, he 
had been once an Austrian soldier, re- 
peatedly a Heyduc, and _half-a-dozen 
times a homicide,—conspicuous among 
his victims being his unfortunate step- 
father Petroni. 

The Servian insurrection burst forth 
everywhere on the 23rd of April, which 
is the féte of that swine-keeping saint 
George, the patron of this swine-breeding 
land. At dawn the Heyducs poured 
down from the rocks, and the peasants 
took weapons and joined them, The 
villages and open towns were easily 
seized. Before night fell, all but the for- 
tresses, which were tenanted exclusively 
by Turks, were in the possession of the 
patriots. Much bloodshed followed. The 
Janissaries who were captured were 
slaughtered; so also were the officials 
In both 


which they had appointed. 
cases much atrocious cruelty was indulged 


in. And with the oppressors perished 
not a few good Servians ; for, as usual on 
such occasions, private vengeance took 
ample advantage of the tumult. The 
Servian chiefs did not rest content with 
this fsuccess, but marched with suitable 
forces to invest the strongholds. Here 
the Janissaries formed but an_ isolated 
fraction of the population; and an isolated 
fraction their assailants took care that 
they should remain,—giving out that 
their plan was limited to the expulsion of 
the said Janissaries from the land, and 
that for this they had the full approval of 
the Sultan. This everybody believed ; 
for the Servians were accompanied by a 
good many Spahis and one or two Mol- 
lahs. The Moslems, therefore, who did 
not belong to the fighting fraternity, at 
once assumed a neutrality, from which 
they did not swerve until the Rayahs 
were proclaimed rebels by the Porte. 
Beyond the Kolubarra, Jacob Nenan- 
dovitch mustered a great mob around 
Shavatz ; Milenko and his comrade made 
a show of blockading Poscharavatz, which 
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lies east of the Morava; and Czerny 
George encamped before Belgrade, the 
renowned capital of the Shumadia and of 
Servia. In these towns, particularly the 
last, the Janissaries were still formidable ; 
for they had a great number of despera- 
does in pay. And they had good reason 
to expect speedy and powerful aid from 
their friends in Bosnia, and from Pasvan 
Oglon, the ruler of Viddin. The former 
were first in the field. Ali, a great Bos- 
nian bey, collected 500 men, and hastened 
to relieve Shavatz. Such was his opinion 
of the Rayahs, that he considered this 
handful sufficient to quell the revolt. His 
followers, too, were as presumptuous— 
each considering himself a match for at 
least fifty Servians, And master and men 
looked forward to gathering much sub- 
stantial glory, that is to say, plunder. 
Nenandovitch, who had timely notice 
of Ali’s design, marched to the Drin, 
threw up an entrenchment across the 
road, and thronged it with Rayahs, who 
ranted to any extent, and dared the Bos- 
nians to come on. The Bosnians did 
come on, and no sooner did they appear 
than the Servians ran helter-skelter from 
the work to the neighboring hills. The 
Turks took possession of the abandoned 
redoubt, burning a good deal of powder 
very uselessly as they did so, and made 
themselves very jolly therein during the 
night. Next morning they mustered in 
the highest spirits and prepared to march 
out. But no sooner did the head of their 
column show beyond the work than a 
hail of bullets smote it down, and the 
main body retreated in amazement, which 
soon expanded to. dismay. Again and 
again did they try to get out, but always 
with the same result. The peasants held 
every path in overwhelming force. And 
every man among them carried a broad 
plank, pointed at one end, which he 
planted in the earth, and from behind 
which, in those days of smooth-bores, he 
took aim with impunity. Finding that he 
could neither advance nor retreat, nor yet 
prolong his resistance, for he was unpro- 
vided to stand a siege, Ali capitulated— 
the terms being that he should return to 
Bosnia, and take no further part in the 
strife. These terms were broken almost 
as soon as made. No sooner was Ali 
well out of the earthwork and fairly en- 
veloped by their masses, than the Servians 
pretended to recognize certain Janissaries 
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among his men, and fell upon them. The 
result was that Ali and a dozen or so of 
his attendants were all that returned to 
Bosnia, 

Nenandovitch resumed his blockade, 
and aided something by a fieldpiece which 
he had purchased from the Austrians, re- 
duced Shavatz to the verge of surrender 
in three or four days. Then he was in- 
terrupted by a leading Janissary, who 
came up from Bosnia with a thousand 
followers. Nenandovitch would not in- 
terrupt the siege by withdrawing any con- 
siderable force therefrom. For the pre- 
sent he thought it would suffice to bar the 
march of the new comers. Selecting 200 
Heyducs, all prime marksmen, he led 
them to a convent commanding a defile 
through which the foe must pass, But 
here he met with a singular obstacle. As 
proud in their way as the German knights 
who would not pay their low-born anta- 
gonists at Bouvines the compliment cf 
mounting to meet them, the Heyducs 
refused to fight mewed up behind stone 
walls “like so many women.” They did 
not object, however, to hold a neighbor- 
ing eminence, and here Nenandovitch 
left these chivalrous vagabonds. ‘The 
Janissaries came on and surrounded the 
hill. The Heyducs defended it like he- 
roes until their ammunition was spent. 
Then, assailed on all sides, and fighting 
desperately to the last, they were all slain 
—but not until they had struck down 
thrice the number of their foe. The lat- 
ter, appalled by their disastrous triumph, 
retreated in haste, and Shavatz surren- 
dered. Nenandovitch stripped the Ja- 
nissaries to their turbans, murdered the 
more obnoxious, turned the rest out of 
the country, and allowed the other Turks 
to retain the town. 

Meanwhile Guschanz Ali, one of Pavan 
Oglon’s lieutenants, had entered Belgrade, 
by way of the Danube, with 2,000 choice 
marauders at his back. Belgrade was 
now far too strong for Czerny George, so 
the latter abandoned it for the time, and 
marched with Nenandovitch to the aid of 
Milenko. Poscharavatz soon yielded to 
the combined attack, and then the whole 
Servian force concentrated before the cap- 
ital. Here they were joined by Beker, 
Pacha of Bosnia, at the head of 3,000 
men. He had just received orders from 
Constantinople to march into Servia, 
banish the Janissaries, and restore peace. 
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For the Divan, though rejoicing in the 
success of the Rayahs, had no wish that 
the latter should retain the lead in the 
struggle to the end. Great was Beker’s 
astonishment, and not less his indignation, 
at what he saw before Belgrade. The 
Rayahs were no longer a cringing crowd,’ 
but warriors glittering in Turkish spoil, ex- 
ulting in their victories, and presuming 
even to dispute the fas with the very 
best of the Pacha’s followers. Nor was 
this all. From the centre of the camp 
floated the banner of Koortshia, a noted 
Heyduc, on whose head the Turkish au- 
thorities had placed a heavy price. Beker 
gazed on this abomination of desolation, 
and tears filled his eyes. “ Has my beard 
whitened,” exclaimed he, sadly, “only 
that I might see at last a robber’s banner 
unfurled !” 

The Pacha’s arrival completed the dis- 
comfiture of the Janissaries. Guschanz 
Ali and the other mercenaries were not 
prepared as yet to resist a pacha, and 
gave their employers to understand that 
they must not count on them. Seeing 
that all was lost, the four agas collected 
their treasures and fled down the Danube 
to Orsova. Guschanz Ali then retreated 
with a good deal of plunder to the citadel, 
and continued to hold the latter as a 
pledge for the payment of himself and his 
mercenaries, while the town opened its 
gates to Beker. As for the four agas, 
Milenko and a chosen band was dis- 
patched to Orsova with an order from the 
Pacha for the delivery of the fugitives in 
the name of the Sultan. The governor of 
Orsova obeyed in characteristic form. 
Concealing the arrival of the messengers, 
he gave a feast to the agas, who were 
slain in the midst of their revelry. He 
then seized their wealth, while Milenko 
carried their heads to Belgrade. There 
Beker stuck the four heads on poles in 
sight of the whole camp. “ Now,” said 
he to the Rayahs, “ you are avenged. Lay 
down your arms, then, and disperse to 
your fields and your flocks.” 

The Servians did not lay down their 
arms. The idea of disarmament was sim- 
ply odious to the chiefs, who were intoxi- 
cated with power, and, what they liked 
even better, its attendant pomp. Like the 
agas, they had invested their persons with 
all sorts of glittering finery, and like them, 
too, surrounded themselves with troops 
of devoted bravoes, called Momkes. They 
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were not the men to give up all this, and 
sink down again to their ancient level. 
What! descend to follow a herd of pork- 
ers after swaggering in front of an army ; 
to measure ells of cloth after setting 
squadrons in the field; and to haggle and 
chaffer about pennyworths with the multi- 
tude over which they had so recently 
exercised boundless authority! Cincinna- 
tus might have done such a thing, but 
then he was a highly-trained spirit, while 
these peasants were mere “flesh and 
blood,” and mere flesh and blood was never 
yet capable of any such self-sacrifice. 

The Servian people were just as reluc- 
tant to obey the Pacha as their leader. 
Nothing short of virtual independence 
would now satisfy them. Both chiefs 
and followers, however, were shrewd 
enough to conceal their aspirations, and 
clever enough to adduce very plausible 
pretexts for the course they were deter- 
mined to take. They pointed to the cita- 
del of Belgrade, still held by Guschanz 
Ali; to ‘the strongholds of the {southern 
frontier, where the Janissaries were as- 
sembling in force ; and to the state of the 
country, which would require months to 
settle. They preferred a claim for com- 
pensation for their losses and expenses in 
conducting “ the Sultan’s war” to a satis- 
factory close. Finally, they declared that 
they could do nothing until the return of 
their ambassadors from Russia. These 
arguments were strong, especially the last, 
which was altogether unexpected, for the 
embassy had been so quietly managed 
that Beker received the first news of it 
from the Servians themselves. To increase 
the bewilderment of the Pacha, they got 
up various little broils, which none but 
themselves could put down. Koortshia, 
whose banner had proved such an eyesore 
to the Turks, was here turned to good 
account. His brother chiefs intimated 
that there was an excellent field for the 
display of his peculiar qualities beyond the 
Drin, and the Heyducs immediately got 
up a very pretty insurrection in that quar- 
ter. Ofcourse the instigators disclaimed 
all knowledge of the enterprise, and show- 
ed themselves properly indignant. In 
proof of their good faith they volunteered 
to put down the Heyducs themselves. 
The task was entrusted to Nenandovitch, 
who invited Koortshia to an amicable 
conference and murdered him. In this 
way, according to their own version of a 
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universal proverb, the Servians managed 
“to throttle two wolves with one noose,” 
for the robber had by this time become 
intolerable to themselves. Thus the year 
wore on, every day strengthening the re- 
luctance of the Servians to lay down their 
weapons and their power to retain them. 

Simultaneous with the departure of the 
envoys, Czerny George and Nenandovitch 
marched to expel the Janissaries from the 
two chief fortresses of the south. Each 
of these chiefs had a couple of field-guns, 
which were his own private property. 
Nenandovitch assailed Usitza, in a hilly 
country where a piece of artillery had 
never before been seen, and the garrison 
actually sent him twenty of their elders 
with a flag of truce, just to ascertain 
whether his guns were really what he 
announced, or merely “ quakers.” Jacob 
soon satisfied them on this point. He 
allowed the deputation to handle the 
engines, and then he flung a few round 
shot into the town. Being constructed 
for the most part of wood, it was not cal- 
culated to bear much battering. So, see- 
ing ‘strong symptoms of mutiny around 
them, the Janissaries mounted and gallop- 
ed through one gate, while Jacob and his 
men entered at another. 

Czerny George was no less successful on 
his side. Karanovatz, however, was far 
more formidable that Usitza, and the gar- 
rison, which was not quite so unsophisti- 
cated in the matter of artillery, defended it 
much better. Czerny George battered it 
for half a day, and then attempted to 
storm. The Janissaries beat him back 
with loss, and following up their success 
with a sally, captured his biggest gun. 
But George, who knew how to eke out the 
lion’s skin with the fox’s tail, happened just 
then to be negotiating with the Pacha of 
Novibazar, whom he actually induced to 
exercise his superior authority over the 
Janissaries and expel them from Karano- 
vatz. He was thus enabled to return to 
Belgrade, not indeed with as much re- 
nown as his rival, but still with the honors 
of war. 

Matters did not progress quite so 
smoothly at Constantinople, where a 
strong reaction had set in against the re- 
forming mania of the Sultan. There the 
cause of the Janissaries was embraced by 
the all-powerful ulemas, the Servian envoys 
were dismissed in disgrace, and Hafiz, 
Pacha of Nissa, was commanded to mus- 
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ter his fighting men and restore the old 
régime, "Hafiz took the field in a space 
marvellously short for a Turk. His move- 
ment however had lost its greatest, that is 
to say, its moral terrors, in the eyes of the 
Servians weeks before he appeared. The 
government cunningly announced that he 
was restricted to 300 men, and that it 
would be lawful to oppose him should he 
advance with a larger number. Thus the 
Rayahs, who as yet were loyal to the Sul- 
tan, and would have shrunk from oppos- 
ing an army that marched in his name, 
were induced to resist the Pacha of Nissa. 
A means was also found to keep Guschanz 
Ali quiet in the citadel until the fray was 
over. A proclamation was forged, in 
which terrible things were threatened 
against the mercenaries of Oglon, and 
communicated to the object. “ Very well,” 
said he, “ drive Hafiz out of the country. 
I shall not interfere.” Everybody knew 
that Guschanz Ali, however unscrupulous 
in other respects, had that scrupulous re- 
spect for his word which characterizes a 
Turk of the good old school, so the Ser- 
vians felt themselves at full liberty to di- 
rect all their strength against the coming 
invasion. The eastern and central sections 
of the country were those immediately 
threatened by it. The road from Nissa to 
Belgrade—running here through the valley 
of the upper Morava—skirts the eastern 
section for many a mile, and then crosses 
the Morava to enter the Shumadia. In 
front of the river Milenko and his com- 
rade threw up a double entrenchment, 
which they occupied with 2,500 men ; and 
some twenty miles in their rear Czerny 
George took post with 5,000 more. When 
the Pacha came up, Milenko sent to re- 
quest that he would take another way. 
“What!” cried Hafiz, “allow robbers to 
dictate my path!” Then he gave the 
word for the assault. The Servians resist- 
ed long and well, but the first entrench- 
ment was carried, and a dubious fight 
raged round the second, when George 
came up. Thereupon the Turks, who had 
lost heavily, drew back and lighted their 
fires as if to bivouac for the’ night, which 
was then closing round. But when day 
broke and the Servians prepared to re- 
sume the action, the Turkish army was out 
of sight on the road to Nissa, where Hafiz 
died shortly afterwards of vexation. 

This victory gave a new aspect to af- 
fairs. It was no longer a strife of factions, 
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but unmistakable rebellion. The Turks, 
hitherto neutral, took arms for the Sultan, 
and sallying forth with fire and sword, 
traced circles of desolation round their 
strongholds. But not with impunity. An 
avenging nation instantly massed about 
them. All the smaller places, and some of 
the larger ones, were taken in a few days, 
and the Turks therein slaughtered and 
replaced by Christian garrisons. These 
deeds, of course, still further exasperated 
the Divan, and preparations were made 
for invading the country with two power- 
ful armies; one entering from the east, 
and the other from the west. With the 
spring of 1806 came a foretaste of the 
threatened plague. Strong bands of ma- 
rauders crossed the Drin, furnishing ample 
employment to Nenandovitch and _ his 
lieutenants, who fought many sharp skir- 
mishes, and won much fame. ‘Towards 
the middle of June the main armies be- 
gan to move. On the east Ibrahim, Pacha 
of Scutari, led a dense mass, 40,000 strong, 
from Nissa. And on the west the Bos- 
nians approached in one great host of 
20,000 men, and several smaller ones of 
1,200 to 1,500 apiece. To oppose these 
armies the Servians brought every man 
into the field. As in the contest with the 
Janissaries, the Rayahs served without 
pay, clothed and armed themselves, and 
were supplied with food by their non-com- 
bative relatives. The weak points of the 
frontiers were entrenched, and on the spot 
where the Pacha of Nissa had been 
beaten, a permanent fortress, called Deli- 
grade, now stood. Here Dobrenyatz took 
post, and Ibrahim paused with his whole 
force to besiege him, wasting thus six valu- 
able weeks without achieving the smallest 
success. 

It was different on the Drin. Nenan- 
dovitch, though an excellent partisan, and 
a shrewd politician, was not a general. 
The multitude of the Bosnians appalled, 
and the multiplicity of their attacks con- 
fused him. He moved without aim, gave 
ground without cause, displayed extraor- 
dinary irresolution, and finally sent to treat 
with his antagonists. The Turks detained 
his emissaries and continued their opera- 
tions. Jacob and his lieutenants lost the 
confidence of their men, who mutinied, 
hunted their chiefs for their lives, and then 
broke up. All this happened within a 
week. Masters of the country beyond 
the Kolubarra, the Bosnians left a third of 
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their force to secure it, and marched with 
the rest to form a junction with Ibrahim. 
Servia was on the brink of ruin. In the 
Shumadia itself there was much terror, 
and many of the leaders counselled sub- 
mission, But this part of the country was 
not destitute of spirits, who rose with the 
tempest, and Czerny George was at their 
head. He had but 3000 men on hand, 
and with these he rushed to intercept the 
Bosnians. ‘The latter were toiling in two 
widely divided columns through the 
gorges of the Kleshtivitza mountains. 
Seizing a position in front of the heavier 
column, George garrisoned it with 1,500 
men, and entrusted the command to an 
old friend, the Heyduc Katish. “The 
Bosnians must not pass,” said George, 
“except over your body.” “So be it,” 
replied Katish, and his leader dashed off 
with the rest of his men to meet the 
second column, Thinking all secure, the 
Bosnians straggled through the mountains 
without precaution, were surprised, and all 
but exterminated ; the few survivors never 
pausing in their flight until they were over 
the Drin. George then hurried down the 
western base of the mountain, hoping to 
take the rest of the invaders in the rear. 


In this, however, he was disappointed. 
The Bosnians slew Katish, but did not 
pass over his body. Another Heyduc as- 
sumed the vacant command, and held the 
post just as firmly. A hint, too, of the disas- 
ter to the right, reached them with that in- 
explicable speed which distinguishes the 


spread of battle news. They abandoned 
the attempt to force a passage, retraced 
their steps, greatly harassed, and cleared 
the defile just as the Servian commander 
came up. ‘These victories were soon 
widely told, and the spirit of the Rayahs 
rising as rapidly as it had fallen off, they 
crowded from their fastnesses until, in less 
than twenty-four hours, Czerny George was 
at the head of 12,000 men, 2,000 of whom 
were mounted. With these he encamped 
in front of Shavatz, wherein all that was 
left of the Bosnian army now lay. The 
town stands on the loop of the Save. The 
Servians commanded the approaches, and 
as there were no magazines within the 
town capable of supporting such a mass, 
the Turks must either come out and fight 
or surrender. ‘They were still too nume- 
rous, and far too haughty to think of the 
latter, especially as they were no longer 
involved among the terrible mountains. 
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They counted, indeed, on nothing short of 
decisive triumph, and, in their arrogance, 
sent a flag of truce to the Servians, de- 
manding their arms. “Come and take 
them,” replied Czerny George. In these 
vaunts the rival races of Asia and Europe 
displayed their respective characters, as 
they have done from the dawn of history, 
and as they will do until its close. ‘The 
Bosnians accepted the challenge, marched 
out, and assailed the earthwork, with 
which, as usual, the Servians had encircled 
their camp, with a multitude of desultory 
attacks, which continued without result 
until the night. The next day was simi- 
larly spent. ‘“ You have done very well so 
far,” said the retiring Bosnians to their op- 
ponents; “but to-morrow we mean to 
prove the stuff of which you Heyducs are 
made. ‘Then you shall drive us over the 
Drin, or we shall thrust you back into the 
Morava.” On the third morning, the 
battle was resumed in the sight of many 
spectators. Placing their bravest in front, 
and raising many banners, the Turks 
charged in one heavy mass, determined 
this time to carry all before them. And it 
seemed as if such, indeed, would be the 
case. Nearer and nearer they drew, but 
not a shot was fired from the entrench- 
ment. At last, when they touched the 
work, out flashed a. volley, and down went 
all the banners and 500 men. Another 
volley and another followed in quick suc- 
cession, and as deadly in effect. The 
Bosnians halted as if paralysed. Then a 
beacon was fired within the Servian lines, 
and at the signal their horsemen, who had 
been drawn up behind the woods, charged 
on the flank and rear of the invaders, 
while Czerny George burst out and bore 
them down in front. The mass of the 
Bosnians broke and fled, to perish in great 
part before a relentless pursuit. But the 
leaders—thoroughbred Spahis all—dis- 
dained to yield an inch or to accept quar- 
ter, and died to the last man sword in 
hand. Leaving Nenandovitch, who now 
reappeared, to complete the victory, 
George hurried off to Deligrade, where he 
arrived on the 6th of August; but there 
was no more fighting. War was impend- 
ing between the Sultan and the Czar, and 
Ibrahim had received directions to make, 
if not peace, at least a truce that might 
lead thereto with the Servians. A truce he 
made, and then withdrew, and negotiations 
were re-opened at Constantinople that 
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promised brightly for a time. But Napo- 
leon’s victories in Poland revived the 
hopes of the Porte, and the treaty was 
again broken off. 

No sooner had the envoys reached 
home, in November, than their country- 
men proceeded to master the fortresses. 
Czerny George struck the first great 
stroke. Taking advantage of the revelry 
with which the Turks celebrate Decem- 
ber 12, the first day of the feast of Bai- 
ram, he surprised one of the gates of 
Belgrade, and pushing his advantage 
with his usual fierce energy, immediately 
mastered the town. The citadel sur- 
rendered on favorable terms before the 
week was out. Here the Servians, who 
had behaved with admirable moderation 
during the first assault, being incited by 
some inferior chiefs, broke the capitula- 
tion, and murdered all the Turks they 
could lay hands on, Guschanz Ali and 
a few of his men escaping with difficulty 
down the Danube. The other strong 


places surrendered as soon as summoned, 
and all suffered like the citadel of Bel- 
grade. 

For the next two years the Servians 
were left pretty much to their own de- 


vices. These years the chiefs employed 
in intrigues for place, in which they dis- 
played a base capacity worthy of the 
Greeks of the lower empire. Previous 
to the last campaign, the four principal 
captains had ruled the country with 
nearly equal authority, making and un- 
making officials, and arrogating all the 
powers hitherto exercised by the pachas. 
His brilliant deeds, great abilities, and 
commanding character had now, how- 
ever, lifted George far above his rivals. 
Of these he had many, and among the 
bitterest were Nenandovitch, Milenko, 
and Dobrenyatz. They were able men, 
very unscrupulous, and worked well to- 
gether. But George was seconded by 
men as able, and quite as unscrupulous. 
Many plots were formed against him, 
but all failed; and failing, of course, 
added to his strength. Thus, the war 
that recommenced in 1809 found him, 
not, indeed, the titular prince of Servia, 
but on the point of attaining that addi- 
tion to his dignity. By that time, too, 
he had acquired a dreaded repute as a 
ruler. Several of his lieutenants were 
quite as tyrannic as the agas, and con- 
spicuous among these detested men were 
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his devoted adherent Theodosi and his 
own brother Alexin, of whom the one 
presumed on his services _and the other 
on his relationship. Numerous com- 
plaints were made of the rapacity of the 
former and of the licentious violence of 
the latter. George was one of those 
men the measure of whose wrath requires 
to be filled to overflowing before it 
makes any sign, and complaint after 
complaint appeared to fall ineffectually 
to the ground. Atlengthhe was roused, 
and the result was frightful. He gallop- 
ed to Theodosi’s lodging, summoned the 
man to come out, and shot him down 
without a word. As for his brother, he 
hanged him in front of his own door, in 
spite of their mother’s agony. 

Early in 1809 the Turks put their 
armies in motion, intent on conquering. 
The Servians, as usual, crossed the bor- 
der, in anticipation of the attack. Czer- 
ny George, at the head of the largest 
division, marched towards Albania, with 
the view of exciting a general insur- 
rection of the Christians. The Turks 
crossed his path, and were thoroughly 
beaten in a fair fight on the open plain. 
Hot from the battle, he assaulted the 
fortress of Seyenitza, which he captured 
and destroyed. Here he struck the mili- 
tary road that communicates between 
Roumelia and Bosnia. Leaving a few 
chiefs behind to organize revolt, he turn- 
ed sharp to the eastward, and soon 
reached the key of the mountains Novi- 
bazar, the possession of which would 
have enabled him to cut the European 
Empire of the Sultan in twain. He 
stormed the town, and the citadal was 
parleying, when he was arrested in the 
course of victory by tidings of disaster 
elsewhere. With stern decision, he in- 
stantly relaxed his grasp of Novibazar, 
abandoned all his detachments, and sped 
by forced marches to the scene of dan- 
ger. 

At this period the Turks were also at 
war with the Russians, but, thanks to an 
overflow of the Danube, which impeded 
the latter, a great army was spared to 
operate against Servia. Churschid, the 
able leader of this host, found his foes 
engaged in a great number of petty 
enterprises. Milenko was besieging Gla- 
dova, far away in the bend of the Da- 
nube; Dobrenyatz was raiding in the 
neighborhood of Branova; and there 
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was nothing in the front but 3,o00 men, 
covered by a slight redoubt. Stephen 
Singelitsh, who commanded here, de- 
manded assistance from Miloi, who lay 
behind him with a powerful division. 
The former, however, was the bosom 
friend of Milenko, and the latter, who 
was an adherent of Czerny George, de- 
clined to interfere. The Turks captured 
the entrenchment under his very eyes, 
and not a single Servianescaped. After 
fighting as few fight, Singelitsh fired the 
magazine, and perished with a multitude 
of the foe. It was Miloi’s turn next. 
Dobrenyatz, who came up while he was 
reeling under a fierce attack, disbanded 
his men rather than yield assistance, and 
Miloi’s command was destroyed. 
Czerny George appeared on the scene, 
and advanced from Deligrade to meet 
Churschid; but one of his political op- 
ponents actually destroyed the fortress 
behind him, and thus demoralised his 
army. It would not fight—melted away, 
in fact, and, for the first time in his life, 
the Servian commander-in-chief retreat- 
ed, without striking a stroke, into the 
Shumadia. ‘There he found the faithful 


timid, the false mutinous, and every- 


thing in confusion. Confounding their 
country with the man they hated, his 
rivals looked upon the extremity of both 
as their opportunity. Defeat was cer- 
tain to overthrow him, and fascinated by 
the delightful prospect, they would not 
see that it was equally certain to ruin 
themselves. As in the case of all low- 
bred factions, their patriotism was swal- 
lowed up by their political animosity. 
Czerny George did not despair. With 
a few brave men, he took possession 
of a gorge through which the road 
wound, and awaited the Turks. They 
came on like a whirlwind. But before 
Churschid could deal the decisive stroke 
for which he had even raised his hands, 
an order “reached him recalling him to 
the Danube, where the Russians were 
carrying all before them. He departed 
at once, and after his departure the 
Servians found no difficulty in recover- 
ing the ground they had lost. As for 
the men slain, these were replaced by the 
influx of fugitives from other quarters. 
Victory of course confirmed to Czerny 
George the ascendant that defeat had so 
rudely shaken. The franker of his rivals 
went into exile, while the more wily 
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bent the knee and submitted for the 
present. Jealousy hid its head, but it 
was only the more safely to sharpen its 
fangs against the next opportunity. 

The campaign of 1810 was the coun- 
terpart of that of 1809. Czerny George 
displayed all his ability and dashing 
valor, and one or two of his lieutenants 
fought like heroes. But the great ma- 
jority again failed him. As before, 
several glaring acts of disaffection at the 
outset spread distrust among the Ser- 
vians. Beyond the immediate vicinity 
of the commander-in-chief, the man 
who ventured to fight was sure to be 
abandoned and destroyed. Churschid, 
who headed 30,000 men, was marching 
from one success to another, when 3,000 
Russians, guided by the Heyduc Veliko, 
joined the Rayahs. Taking advantage 
of the enthusiasm thus excited, Czerny 
George instantly marched into the plain, 
and dared the Turks to a fair fight. 
Churschid accepted the challenge, and 
sustained a bloody repulse. He did not 
retreat, however, for he knew that the 
Bosnians were over the Drin, and that 
the chiefs who fronted them were little 
inclined to make exertions of which 
Czerny George was to reap the harvest. 
Churschid therefore entrenched, and de- 
termined to wait the result where he was. 
It was good policy, but he was not per- 
mitted to carry it out. As before, he 
was recalled by Russian success in Bul- 
garia, and Czerny George was left at li- 
berty to cope with the Bosnians. This 
he did in his old heroic way. A rapid 
march brought him, still accompanied 
by the Russians, into the camp at Los- 
nitza, whence malice instantly slunk out 
of sight. Chiefs and men lately muti- 
nous or despondent, clamored to be led 
to action, and were gratified. The 
armies mingled, and fought hand to hand 
with the cold steel. Here George won 
his greatest victory, and no Servian re- 
turned from the pursuit without “a 
Turkish head slung at his belt.” He 
was over the Drin next morning, but the 
Bosnians had had enough of fighting, 
and purchased peace by the cession of 
a large slice of territory. On their re- 
turn the Russians captured Gladova and 
one or two other places, which they gave 
up to the Servians. Thus the latter 
closed this threatening campaign with a 
decided extension of frontier. 
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During 1811, the Turks could not with- 
draw a man from the Danube, while the 
Bosnians were thoroughly crippled. That 
year, therefore, was spent by the Servians 
in comparative quiet. In 1812 the Rus- 
sians and Turks made peace. The for- 
mer did not neglect the interest of the Ra- 
yahs, but were too intent on coming 
events in another quarter to pay due at- 
tention to every point. Several things 
therefore were left unsettled which the 
Servians considered of vital moment. A 
long negotiation ensued between them 
and their former masters, whose phases va- 
ried with the variations of the great strug- 
gle in the north. Carried away at length 
by the earlier incidents of the campaign of 
1813, the Turks, deeming that the French 
were about to resume their conquering ca- 
reer, and that Russia, in consequence, was 
no llager to be dreaded, broke finally 
with the Servians. 

Fortune has too much to do with suc- 
cess for the latter to be always a test of 
mertr. Failure, however, may in general 
be accepted as a sufficient proof of incom- 
petence. There are few instances in which 
it cannot be traced to errors in plan and 
execution. Measured by this standard, 
Czerny George must be pronounced an in- 
competent ruler. The events of 1809-10, 
displayed the existence and dangers of dis- 
affection. It had thrust him twice over 
to the brink of destruction. And yet dur- 
ing the long interval of peace, he was at 
no pains to eradicate the evil. Going on 
in the old way, he governed as he had 
been accustomed to fight, carrying all be- 
fore him by audacity and force,—shooting 
this one, exiling that, surrounding the se- 
nate with an armed force when it ventured 
to show itself refractory, and occasionally 
wasting a village with fire and sword when 
his commands were disregarded. But he 
never attempted to grapple with his moral 
difficulties ; never tried to gain his open 
foes or to guard against his secret ones. 

In 1813 the Turks had the advantage of 
being able to hurl their undivided strength 
against Servia. On his side Czerny 
George made unusual efforts to meet the 
danger. He tried hard to make the war 
a crusade. Days of fasting and prayer 
were decreed, and all the other methods 
by which fanaticism may be excited were 
freely used. He also issued a stirring pro- 
clamation in which he reminded the peo- 
ple of his and their victories, and foretold 
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others even more decisive. “ We beat them 
formerly,” said he, “when we had every 
thing against us, and shall we not beat 
them now that we have so much in our fa- 
vor? Nine years ago we possessed neither 
warlike experience, nor fortresses, nor a 
single cannon. Now we have nine strong 
cities, forty intrenchments, many veterans, 
150 guns, and the confidence that springs 
from victory.” “ Yes, that is all very fine,” 
replied a powerful section ; “but it is one 
thing to fight for freedom, and quite 
another thing to fight for Czerny George.” 

The military plan first conceived by the 
Servian chief was worthy of the occasion. 
It was to concentrate the mass of his 
forces in the Shumadia, dismantle the 
frontier fortresses, and devastating the 
country before the Turks, harass them with 
a”partisan warfare, until they should be re- 
duced to a condition wherein battle would 
be a defeat and defeat destruction. This 
plan, however, interfered with the private 
interests of some of his creatures, who 
had acquired property along the threaten- 
ed frontier, and they dwelt so artfully on 
its weak points that they induced him to 
abandon it. As before, he scattered his 
forces, a course which, besides its other dis- 
advantages, gave treachery ample scope. 
And as before, the Turks attacked in two 
heavy columns, one from the east and the 
other from the west. 

Churschid, now vizier, advanced from 
Nissa with his usual vigor. Determined 
to leave no foe behind him, he marched 
onward to Viddin, where he beheaded a 
seraskier who seemed inclined to play into 
the hand of the Servians. Thence he 
swept the Danube to Negotin, the first 
outpost of the Servians, half-way between 
Viddin and Gladova. The place was 
small and weak, and Churschid had 18,000 
men. But the Heyduc, Veliko, who held 
Negotin, was worth a host. “ May Servia 
enjoy peace when I am dead; but until 
then—war,” was his usual prayer. A 
dashing hair-brained, handsome scamp 
was he; as generous as a prince, the idol 
of his Momkes, and not less renowned for 
his loves than for his feats. He sallied 
with his horsemen, seized a convoy from 
the midst of the Turks, and drove it into 
Negotin. This deed was followed by a 
hundred like it. His defence, indeed, 
was a perpetual sally, and the Turks suffer- 
ed awfully. His Momkes, however, fell 
fast, and there was no replacing them. 
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So one night he broke sheer through the 
Turkish lines, and gaining the nearest Ser- 
vian force, demanded aid. It was promis- 
ed, and Veliko resumed his post as he had 
quitted it, over the bodies of the Turks. 
The promised aid never came. Negotin 
was battered to atoms, but Veliko clung 
to the ruins as tenaciously as ever. When 
he wanted supplies, he issued, and tore 
them from the grasp of the enemy. At 
length a cannon-shot carried away half his 
chest. “Stand fast !” shouted the unyield- 
ing Heyduc, and fell dead. Negotin held 
out five other days. On the sixth, the 
remnant of Veliko’s band carried off a few 
boats from under the Turkish camp, and 
made their escape. 

The news of the‘Heyduc’s death was 
the signal for retreat all along the west- 
ern part, and the Turks followed hot, 
ly. By this time the Bosnians were ad- 
vancing over the Drin, and wherever they 
appeared the Servians gave way before 
them. Many of the chiefs actually stood 
still and looked on, while their more pa- 
triotic comrades fought and were cut to 
pieces. Inaction soon developed into 
positive treachery, and desertion and capi- 
tulation by wholesale followed. No man 
could be sure of his neighbor, and every 
one hastened to do the best he could for 
himself. All the adherents of Czerny 
George fled, and with them went the re- 
nowned chief himself. He had no alterna- 
tive. He could not even emulate the hero- 
ic fate of Veliko, for nobody would follow 
him to the fight. “When the Turks are 
again your masters, you will learn to value 
me. ‘Then shall I return to victory and 
vengeance.” So saying, Czerny George 
crossed the Danube, and took shelter 
among the Austrians. 

Servia submitted without further resis- 
tance, and suffered fearfully. In less than 
two years the Rayahs were once more in 
revolt. ‘They were led this time by Mi- 
losh, a man of a very different character 
to the former chief. Milosh, who had 
been a drover, knew how to fight when 
fighting was necessary; but he never used 
force when intellect could serve his pur- 
pose as well. Using skilfully the many 
difficulties of the Turks, and the sympathy 
of the western nations, he negotiated, sub- 
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mitted, or made war, according to circum- 
stances ; gaining ground by slow but very 
sure degrees, and contriving to win the 
confidence of his foes without forfeiting 
that of his friends. 

Wearying of exile, Czerny George reap- 
peared in Servia in 1816, at the invitation, 
it is said, of Milosh. ‘The thing is not im- 
probable ; for the latter was a profound 
calculator, who could be anything, how- 
ever demoniac, that policy dictated. 
George had become a member of that 
enormous secret society, which, under so 
many different names, then, and for many 
a year afterwards, permeated Europe: he 
was full of revolutionary dreams, which he 
longed to realise. Milosh had an inter- 
view with him, and fathomed all his plans 
—which was not difficult, seeing that the 
great but fitful barbarian always “carried 
his heart on his sleeve ” for every daw to 
peck at. The younger chief then went 
quietly to deliberate with the Pacha. It 
was agreed between the two that Czerny 
George must die, and Milosh undertook to 
execute the sentence. The exile was im- 


mediately surrounded by the Momkes of 
Milosh. Dreading to attack him openly, 
they kept him constantly in view, waiting 


quietly until he should be thrown off his 
guard. George was not slow to perceive 
his danger, but what could he do? He 
was in the centre of the country, and ‘with- 
out a friend at hand. To fly would be to 
court the fatal shot at a disadvantage. 
He, too, as well as his assassins, was com- 
pelled to wait and watch. Grasping his 
weapons, he set his back against the wall 
of his hut, and kept his eye fixed on the 
door. The first night came and passed 
with the Momkes, as sleepless without as 
the doomed chief within. The second 
night passed likewise, so did the third, and 
finally the fourth. At length, on the fifth 
morning, the exhausted man dropped his 
head and slept, He never woke again. 
In twenty-four hours his head was present- 
ed to the Pacha, who despatched it to 
Constantinople. A national ballad says: 
We sent away his gloomy head 

To chill the cruel Turk with dread ; 


But his valiant heart and his good right hand 
We keep to guard the Servian land. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. VI.—DRESS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


BY A LADY, 


Dress means something more than 
clothes, and these than covering. The 
fig-leaves of our first parents were but 
symbols, whereof the meaning is vastly 
more important than a mere superficial 
glance might suggest. Dress should, as 
far as possible, translate to us the charac- 
ter of the wearer; it should bear about it 
some individuality, some mark of special 
identity, so that we feel the husk or hull is 
in harmony with the kernel. 

Dress, to use a homely simile, should, 
like a filet-de-beuf, be neither overdone 
nor underdone; it should hit the happy 
medium. The dress of German ladies 
errs in both particulars; that of the 
morning leaves much to be desired, that 
of the afternoon offers much that might be 
dispensed with. Without plenty of money 
we cannot have rich dress, but we may, 
none the less, have all that is essential to 
comeliness and comfort. We are bound, 


to use a commercial phrase, to make our 
appearance ‘as good as we can for the 


money.’ With well-arranged hair, tidy 
shoes, mended gloves, and clean linen at 
her throat and wrists, no woman can look 
ill. A poor lady in a plain black gown, 
with no other than such simple adorn- 
ments, but with that sense of freshness and 
care about her that should always accom- 
pany a woman’s presence, may look as 
noble as—aye, and far nobler than—all the 
puppets of the ‘fashion plates,’ or their 
more ambitious sisterhood, decked in the 
pre-Raphaelite millinery of modern dilet- 
tante dress. A woman who respects her- 
self and loves her husband will never be a 
dowd ; she dare not be a slattern. Large 
means may be denied her, but cleanliness 
and care are always within her reach; 
and if, as has been somewhat hastily as- 
serted, a woman’s dress be the index of 
her mind, it behoves her all the more to 
see that it be well ordered, scrupulous, and 
not devoid of dignity. 

In many a room where the furniture 
would not ‘ bear daylight ’ from an art, or 
even from an auctioneer’s point of view, a 
happy fancy, a pot of flowers, a cosy cor- 
ner, a blooming window-ledge, a book, a 
sketch, a glint of sunshine, a dash of color, 
an atmosphere indefinable, that tells of a 


woman’s presence and a woman’s care, 
may cover all the multitudinous sins of 
the offending tables and chairs, and make 
us forget, or even, better still, forgive, the 
general shortcomings of the apartment. 
We like to believe of beauty, that it 
would be as beautiful in the desert, for the 
sun and the sand and the sky, as it is in 
the ball-room, where, by one consent, it is 
crowned ‘belle.’ A German lady under- 
stands nothing of such wild theories ; she 
does not even appreciate the ‘ sweet civili- 
ty’ that lies in the fact of a woman com- 
ing to her husband's or father’s breakfast- 
table trim, fresh, and fragrant ; on the con- 
trary, she issues from her bedroom in a 
loose wrapper, carpet or felt slippers, and 
with what, in your haste, you will call a 
nightcap. Courtesy demands that it shall 
be spoken of as a Morgenhaubde, and in 
the sense that the nightcap proper has 
been taken off, and replaced by a tumbled 
edition, we may accede to the term; 
otherwise it has no pretension to be digni- 
fied by any finer name than you have 
given it. With hair undressed, and stuffed 
away in plaits or curls under the muslin 
topknot, in the most uncompromising of 
déshabilles, the lady presides over the 
scene of sloppy slovenliness to which allu- 
sion has been made in a former chapter. 
If you have seen her en (oiletle the night 
before, meeting her now you will scarcely 
recognise the fairy vision of your dreams. 
The elaborate frisure, where. great masses 
of hair lay piled, Juno-like, above the 
brow, or rippled in sunny curls lovingly 
over the uncovered shoulders ; the sweep- 
ing silks, the charming coquetries, have all 
disappeared, vice a singularly unattractive 
and ungraceful style of apparel promoted. 
At first you will imagine you have stumbled 
upon the housekeeper, who, suffering from 
dolorous tic, has arisen to a hasty perfor- 
mance of her morning duties and donned 
this surreptitious costume ; but (fortunately 
for German women) hospitality, as we un- 
derstand it—the hospitality of spare rooms, 
that is—is a thing unknown, and the occa- 
sions when a stranger can gaze upon the 
Hausfrau déguisée en papillotes are neces- 
sarily very restricted. ‘There is only the 
husband, and the husband knows no bet- 
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ter; he would be startled out of his ordi- 
nary phlegma should his wife appear 
‘finished’ at that early hour of the day, 
and would think that sudden frenzy had 
seized her for its own. 

Many years ago, when Germany was as 
yet a ferra incognita to me, I arrived late 
one evening at the gates of a grand ances- 
tral Schloss, ‘The ladies assembled were 
in all the gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls. It was too late to tear open 
trunks and take out a fresh toilet. Dust- 
defaced and travel-stained, I sat dejected- 
ly amongst them, and slowly and sadly 
resigned myself to circumstances; but 
next morning I confessed that fate was 
not all unkind. ‘Good morning, my 
dear,’ said my host; ‘but—but—you are 
mistaken; we do not expect the Grand 
Duke!’ I certainly had made no prepa- 
ration for royalty, and only a dim under- 
standing of the drift of his words dawned 
upon me as I gazed round on the dazzling 
creatures of the night before, and found 
they had all disappeared into nightcaps 
and dressing-gowns. What a falling-off 
was there! 

Nevertheless, they were much displeas- 
ed and thought it betokened an insular 
arrogance when I ventured to remark that, 
if the Grand Duke Aad come, I should 
have made no change in my dress. While 
they would have been scrambling out of 
their dressing gowns and screaming for 
their maids, I should have been calmly 
contented in my clean holland gown; but 
that you should dare to receive in a cotton 
gown a person of elevated rank coming 
unawares upon you betokens, to the Ger- 
man female mind, an insensibility and an 
ignorance of the dienséances that verges on 
criminal lunacy. You ought to show that 
you have ‘dressed ’ forthe occasion. Any 
other behavior is in their eyes mean, re- 
publican, vulgar, and low, and quite in- 
consistent with those ideas of subjection in 
which every well-conducted German wo- 
man has been educated from her youth 
up. ‘To be well dressed does not mean to 
wear the clothing most appropriate to the 
occasion, but to have on your last new 
gown, with, if possible, twenty yards more 
trimming and six dozen more buttons than 
any one else- has. In Germany women 
dress for the promenade, the coffee party, 
the theatre, the public gardens. As a 
rule, they have no great means at their 
command ; but with what they have they 
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contrive to bring about as disastrous a re- 
sult as their worst enemies could wish. 
They have no intuitions of the becoming ; 
they have not ven the feminine ‘ in- 
stincts’ of dress; the rudiments of it are 
as yet unknown to them. In second and 
third-rate towns one draper and two or 
three milliners will supply all the resident 
belles. The result is a distressing mono- 
tony in the apparel that pervades the 
streets. Now and again some bolder spi- 
rit will be visited with ‘ inspiration’ on the 
subject, but generally after such a fashion 
as will cause you to return thanks that 
there are so few prophetesses in the land. 
Such flights of fancy are rarely viewed by 
the weaker sisterhood with approbation, 
and ridicule is almost sure to overtake the 
wearer, Yet no one will annoy her in her 
native town. Her companions may co- 
vertly titter at her taste; intimate elbows 
be not too well bred to nudge each other 
in notes of reprobation as she passes by ; 
one may jibe and another may jeer at the 
ill-assorted finery; but as every citizen, 
street-boy, artisan, and factory girl has 
known the wearer from her youth up, no 
palpable inconvenience will result from 
poor Jenny Wren’s little sumptuary expe- 
riments. 

German dress has no originality and no 
chic. Itis snatched wildly, right and left, 
from French fashion books and English 
advertisements, and the result of this hy- 
brid combination is, if judged by the can- 
ons of taste, little short of atrocious. Of 
an independent yet modest simplicity of 
dress ; of the zsthetic treatment of such 
‘hulls’ as poor humanity is condemned 
to wear; of the harmony of well-chosen 
low-toned tints; of unity of effect in the 
corresponding shades of gloves, parasol, 
and bonnet, or the judicious juxtaposition 
of dark and light; of a dash of color on a 
sober background, the ordinary German 
woman knows nothing. She has not the 
courage to be plain if the Mode Fournal 
says she is to be elaborate. Her clothes 
sin not even so much by ugliness as by in- 
appropriateness, 

The pathetic results of want of taste and 
judgment in this matter of dress are more 
particularly apparent in the case of elderly 
German women. The hair once thick is 
now thin, the neck once round and white 
now coarse and red, the delicacy of feature 
and complexion a thing of the past; all is 
hard, used, prosaic. ‘The French-woman 
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puffs her delicate grey hair into feathery 
curls, hides the hollows, and repairs the 
ravages of time with cascades of lace; 
graceful draperies soft as cobwebs set her 
face in a filmy framework, infinitely charm- 
ing; soft, tender shades of color approach 
the faded cheek without outraging it; and 
English elderly ladies follow, with more or 
less success, in the same judicious train ; 
but the German woman shows her bald 
patches, her unattractive throat, her awk- 
ward figure, without disguise and without 
remorse. No cap covers the wisp of hair 
that out of an abundant chevelure is all 
that remains to her; there is neither grace 
nor dignity in her gown; coarse collars 
and crochet frills tumble helplessly on her 
elderly shoulders. ‘* What does it matter ?’ 
is plainly written in the general neglect of 
her appearance, which strikes one painful- 
ly, less as an absence of vanity than as a 
want of self-respect. Younger folk can 
perhaps afford to be careless, but an elder- 
ly woman should be scrupulous ; she may 
even be a little elaborate as to her ‘set- 
ting’ and no one will rise up and reproach 
her. It is sweet and pleasant to see that 


she is careful for others long after all per- 
sonal vanity is extinct; that she arranges 


her drapeau de vieille femme gracefully and 
still adorns the world, with which she has 
almost done, by a gracious presence. 

Perhaps in no country is dress so much 
talked of as in Germany, with so little re- 
sult. Tartans of the most eccentric colors 
and arrangement are always en vogue. 
Let the fashion-books say they are modish, 
and they become the rage. They bear no 
resemblance tothe clan-tartans with which 
we are all more or less familiar; they are 
lurid combinations of clashing colors, 
evolved out of the enterprising manufactu- 
rer’s speculative brain, hideous and alarm- 
ing to the unaccustomed eye. Let a wo- 
man be short, broad, and sandy; she will 
clothe herself triumphantly in a scarlet and 
yellow tartan, and yet expect to be thought 
in her right mind. Let her be tall and 
sallow, a disastrous green will check her 
angular person in dismal repetition from 
top to toe. 

There are certain aspects of toilette in 
which the Englishwoman is allowed all 
over the Continent to be unapproachable. 
Frenchwomen claim the precedence in 
their ‘“oilettes de luxe, toilettes de ville, 
toilettes de bal; but they concede us the 
palm in the matter of travelling costume, 
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in our hats and habits, in our umbrellas, 
walking-boots, and waterproofs. English 
travelling- costumes, quiet in color, taste- 
ful, simple, elegant, and modest; the 
snowy linen collars and cuffs, with their 
simple solid sleeve-links and throat brooch, 
that set off the brunette’s dark skin and 
make the blonde more dazzling ; the tidy 
felt or straw hat, which no weather can 
spoil or put out of shape; the neat um- 
brella, trimly furled ; the light waterproof; 
the sensible boots, are all beginning to be 
imitated on the Continent; but as yet 
German ladies have not exactly appreciat- 
ed the gist of the matter. To them such 
a dress is more or less of a masquerade ; 
worn less for practical purposes than be- 
cause it is ‘the fashion to wear it.’ They 
have never in their lives been accustomed 
to the rough outdoor exercise to which the 
most gently bred amongst us are used from 
childhood ; to them the ‘ constitutional’ is 
only known through English novels; they 
do not set off for a long stretch across the 
moor, or to walk to the neighboring town 
‘ for the sake of the exercise.’ Such mus- 
cular femininity is foreign to their lives; 
and the dress that makes this sort of out- 
door activity independent of elemental 
combinations must necessarily be an un- 
wonted garb to them, They will perhaps 
have adopted the tweed or homespun cos- 
tume ; but the material will be half cotton, 
and will shrink out of recognition fin the 
first shower of rain ; the hat will be there, 
but, instead of leaving it unadorned, and 
gtacing its native felt at most with a flat, 
unspoilable ribbon and wing, it will be 
covered {with a forest of feeble feathers, 
that the wind and the mist will cause to 
droop dejectedly, like weeping willows, 
around the face of the disconsolate wearer. 
A sense of the fitness of things will tell a 
woman ‘to the manner born’ that Bal- 
moral boots and a homespun gown de- 
mand stout linen collars and cuffs; but 
ruffles being ‘ the fashion,’ the fair German 
plagiarist will carry tulle round her neck 
on a mountain tour, and, quite uncon- 
scious of incongruity, wear a huge Eliza- 
bethan frill, with a coarse woollen costume. 
The same malignant showers that have 
played havoc with her hat and gown will 
have sent all the starch out of her frills and 
furbelows, and made them fertile sources 
of dissatisfaction: the thin stuff boots 
with sham holes, simulating good honest 
balmorals, are as useless as though she 
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were shod with brown paper; mountains 
cannot be climbed nor tempests defied in 
such acostume; the whole thing will have 
turned out a delusion and a snare, and the 
temper of the disappointed traveller will 
suffer, certainly partial, probably total, 
eclipse. 

‘The thing that charmed me most in 
our Swiss tour,’ said a frank German gen- 
tleman to me, ‘was to see the freedom, 
the enjoyment of life, the fresh spirits, of 
your English girls, They were ready at 
any hour of the morning, fx und fertig ; 
they were everywhere; they had one wa- 
terproof gown in which they made all 
their expeditions; and their fathers and 
brothers seemed to find them no trouble. 
I liked to see their frank enjoyment. I 
liked their boots and stockings,’ cried the 
ingenuous gentleman in a rapture of 
enthusiasm ; ‘they were so trim and tidy 
that it didn’t matter though it rained cats 
and dogs and pitchforks downwards ; they 
were ready for any weather and equal to 
all occasions.’ 

Turning from such free open-air expe- 
riences to the closed doors of the early 
hours of the day in German home life, a 
striking contrast presents itself to us, 
During the forenoon, to such ladies as 
cannot indulge in the luxury of a maid, 
comes the /riseuseinn—as the ridiculous 
Gallo-Germanic word conveys, the female 
hairdresser. ‘These women are an abomi- 
nable institution, to be reprehended on 
more counts than one. Enough that 
they encourage idleness and slovenliness 
in the matter of that glory which a woman 
has upon her head. Until that is ‘ tired,’ 
the lady, to use a feminine phrase, ‘is not 
fitto be seen.’ The /vriseuseinn, like the 
barber of the comic operas, is a personage 
and a power; she knows all the tattle of 
the town and the scandal of the neighbor- 
hood. Her very occupation gives her 
opportunities of gossip that makes her 
dangerous, and allow her to study at her 
ease the weaknesses and defects, moral 
and physical, of those ladies who are de- 
luded enough to employ her. Under 
strict promises of secrecy she imparts her 
titbit of gossip, and benevolently helps 
further on the road of slander any detri- 
mental on dif that she hears by the way. 
She packs up her dirty brushes and 
combs, mangy frizettes, greasy ribbons 
and sponges, and goes cheerfully her un- 
clean way, bag in hand, leaving the lady 
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free at last to cast her cap and wrapper 
and appear dressed for the day. 

The chrysalis has become a butterfly, 
able at length to breathe the outer air, 
and show its gorgeous hues to the outer 
world. On the promenade, where loung- 
ers most do congregate, the dilatory fair 
will probably meet many of her acquain- 
tances; dashing officers returning from 
parade will at once gladden her eyes and 
enliven the scene. The culminating point 
of satisfaction will be reached should 
happy chance send the hohe Herrschaft 
home from their morning drive that way. 
It is pretty to see the flutter of devotion 
and excitement with which these loyal 
ladies’ turn right about face (/vonte ma- 
chen), and sink to the ground in the bil- 
lowly bliss of a curtsey that literally 
beams with beatitude. It is good to 
think that there is still such blind belief 
in the world. The man may bea Blue 
Beard of the deepest dye; he may lead a 
life scandalous to the beholder; he may 
have the cruellest opinion of women, and 
never forego a sneer at their expense; and 
yet, so be he the Prince that reigns over 
them, these devoted ladies will be ready to 
grovel before him in ineffable rapture. 
No doubt there are rude persons in Ger- 
many as elsewhere, to whom a grand duke 
is no more than any other man; but 
‘society’ would be ready to stone that 
man or woman who should venture to 
declare, in the words of the most powerful 
sovereign that perhaps ever lived, that roy- 
alty is only entitled to respect in so far as 
it is ‘respectable.’ 

German ladies will tell you that the 
nature of their domestic occupations 
makes the cap and dressing-gown neces- 
sary evils; that they could not go into 
the kitchen in anything that would spoil ; 
that the cap protects the hair from dust, 
and preserves it from the smell of frying- 
pans; that the Sch/afrock can be flung off 
at will, and with it all offensive odors and 
reminiscences. But, whilst prepared to 
allow that the life of the ordinary German 
woman is little better than that of an 
upper servant, and inclined rather to pity 
the misfortune than to blame the fault, we 
cannot concede the position. If there be 
in the world any kitchen where a lady 
may potter harmlessly, that surely is the 
German kitchen, with its clean hot plates, 
its well-washed brick floor and total ab- 
sence of dust or soot. Yet German la- 
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dies during morning hours are not nearly 
so much /ike /adies as our Own cooks, 
who have scrubbed, and _ hearthstoned, 
and blackleaded, and swept, and sent up 
an elaborate breakfast, and yet are ready 
at ten o’clock to take orders for dinner 
in clean cotton gowns, tidy aprons, and 
trim caps. And again, every one who 
has visited a German Badekur (where no 
frugal thoughts are allowed to disturb the 
hausfréulich mind) must be familiar with 
the Noah’s-ark-like figures moving about 
in mushroom hats over frilled head-gear 
and long, shapeless morning gowns, prov- 
ing how wedded to this unbecoming cos- 
tume are the fair wearers. This rooted 
sin of slovenliness which gives up the 
greater part of the morning to a slatternly 
incognita is one of the dearest privileges 
of the Hausfrau ; and, far from convert- 
ing her from the error of her ways, by 
preaching a propaganda of trim morning 
attire, you will only arouse in her mind a 
contemptuous pity for the puppet exist- 
ence that would presume to do away with 
the very insignia of virtuous domesticity. 
The Nemesis of a neglected toilette can- 
not overtake her as it is sure to overtake 
the ordinary active Englishwoman who 


ventures on the doubtful luxury of ‘ break- 


fast in bed.’ She is not liable to ante- 
meridian incursions; the clergyman of 
the parish does not descend upon her for 
small and early charities; aunts and cou- 
sins do not pop in on their way from 
shopping; the gentle sluggard is not 
called upon to take her hat down from 
the hall peg and go round the garden 
with a neighbor who wants to see her 
roses; enthusiastic youths (generally cou- 
sins) do not call upon her for unlimited 
admiration of what their rods have done 
since daybreak, nor do gushing girls rush 
in, all health and hoydenism, to get her to 
‘settle with mamma’ about to-morrow’s 
boating-party or next week’s picnic. She 
is safe from all intruders. The ladies that 
she knows are not yet ‘ fixed up;’ and the 
mysteries of their toilettes are equally 
with hers in the Aforgendand stages. 

It is not that one desires a woman 
‘still to be dressed as she were going to a 
feast.’ That is precisely what one does 
not desire; but one wishes to see her 
clean and unruffled; clad with that scru- 
pulousness and simplicity that are but 
the outer symbols of the purity and peace 
within. There is something elevating in 
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contact with a woman of fresh and fra- 
grant presence. <A gentle self-respect 
speaks to-us through the care and pro- 
priety of her attire; she endears herself to 
us by this indirect compliment paid to our 
presence; her sweetness comes to us en- 
nobled by a dignity which is but an added 
charm. It is difficult to be rude, or rough, 
or coarse in her spotless presence; it is 
impossible to be unduly loud and familiar 
with a woman whose dress bears the im- 
press at once of refinement and reserve. 
‘Cleanliness,’ says St. Paul, ‘is next to 
godliness,’ and even the ungodliest man is 
ready to put off his mental shoes and 
acknowledge he is on holy ground in the 
presence of a pure and spotless woman. 
We do not like to think of any lady havé 
ing to rush away in abject terror if 
by chance one of her husband's friends 
should call during the forenoon. Dress 
is not without its influence on address. A 
woman in her right gown will seldom be 
in her wrong temper. She will feel at 
ease, not racked as to the ‘sit’ of her bib 
and tucker, or exercised as to the angle 
of her topknot. Not needing to think of 
herself, she will be better able to think of 
her guests, and will enter into the conver- 
sation of the moment with a gaiety and 
gusto that will charm her visitors. Should, 
on the contrary, her gown ‘gag,’ her 
shoes be down at heel, her hair untidy, 
embarrassment and pre-occupation will sit 
heavy upon her. 

The evening dress of German ladies is 
far superior to their walking attire; in the 
first place it is appropriate, the really 
beautiful hair of German women being 
seen to great advantage undisfigured by 
the Morgenhaube, or the often tasteless 
headgear of the promenade. Again, the 
sin of dirty,white or faded colored gowns 
is unknown; crisp muslin and tarlatan, 
fair fresh faces, and pretty gay-colored 
toilettes make a German ball-room a 
pleasing spectacle; there is, perhaps, very 
little luxury, but-many bright and charm- 
ing effects, to be observed on such occa- 
sions. 

The daughters of the dourgeoisie have a 
particular affection for low dresses, and 
one is struck by the number of bare necks 
and shoulders that may be seen during an 
afternoon’s walk or drive in the conspicu- 
ous summer-houses that border the road- 
way. But this, again, is only the cling- 
ing to an exploded fashion, for the pictures 
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of the period tell us that our own grand- 
mothers and mothers went barenecked in 
the days of their youth. 

Cosmetics, paints, and washes, aurico- 
mous fluids and Tyrian dyes, have not as 
yet entered into German home life. But 
amongst the ‘upper ten’ they are as 
popular in Germany as elsewhere. Per- 
sonal remarks are not, as with us, con- 
sidered ill-bred. On the contrary, they 
are almost de rigueur. If you do not ad- 
mire loudly and openly, you will disap- 
point your friends; and they will think 
their effect is not good, and that all their 
efforts have been in vain. ‘ Nein! aber 
wie schén!’ says a friend to you; and 
whilst you modestly reply, ‘ No, really ; 
but you are yourself charming,’ the same 
reciprocities will be passing all around you. 
No lady hesitates to ask where you got 
your gown, and how much it cost the ell. 
A friend of mine once travelled from the 
Dan of the North to the Beersheba of the 
South in a grey tweed waterproof costume ; 
and in every railway carriage she entered 
during the journey she was asked the price 
of the dress, the name of the material, and 
whence it came. With the reply, ‘ From 


England,’ the unfailing remark, ‘ Das hab’ 
ich mir schon gleich gedacht,’ showed the 


appreciative faculty of the gentle ques- 
tioners ; but'the price outraged them. To 
spend such a sum on a mere travelling 
dress—on a dress that was to keep you 
warm, and dry, and comfortable ; that was 
light and water-tight, and almost unteara- 
ble—seemed to them an altogether unpar- 
donable extravagance. 

German women are almost entirely with- 
out personal vanity. Their solicitude 
about their clothes, the time spent in talking 
toilette, has its pathetic as well as its twad- 
dling side. One may read beneath the 
talk of tags and rags, of chignons and 
chiffons, a very real and a very painful hu- 
mility. What, in our haste, we may take 
for vanity is just the reverse of it. This 
very anxiety as to appearance, this weari- 
some discussion of sumptuary details, be- 
trays a want of self-confidence, of self-re- 
liance, almost of self-respect, that at once 
grieves and depresses the outsider. They 
have no confidence in themselves, no be- 
lief in being able to please but by virtue 
of their coverings ; their dress must do it, 
not they; a German girl would expect a 
man to fall in love with her, if at all, when 
she had her best gown on; the gown 
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counts for so much more, to her humble 
mind, than the body and the soul inside 
it. The very words ‘ Putz,’ ‘ geputzt,’ have 
an eminently displeasing ring of tawdri- 
ness about them, suggestive of incongru- 
ous frippery and finery. 

Dress ceases to be a pleasure when it 
becomes a source of strifes and envyings. 
The life of the ordinary German woman 
is, perhaps, above all others, calculated to 
develop that faculty for ‘the infinitely 
little’ which reduces existence to the dead 
level of Philistinism, and to encourage 
that mean personal estimate of things 
which Goethe inveighs against as the 
Gemeinheit des Lebens. In this spirit 
women, otherwise really amiable and esti- 
mable, will tear a toilette to tatters, pry, 
inspect, cavil, and condemn with a perti- 
nacity worthy of a better cause through- 
out a whole afternoon. 

Men in Germany are rarely seen out of 
uniform ; when they are, it is greatly to 
their disadvantage. Yet such is the in- 
consistency of human nature that nothing 
affords a young officer so much delight as 
to elude the vigilance of his Vorgesefsten, 
and appear at a picnic or on an excursion 
en civil, In Germany, where every one is 
a soldier first and a man afterwards (very 
much afterwards), the freedom granted to 
our plungers and friskers to promenade 
along Piccadilly or down the shady side of 
Pall Mall in garments eloquent of Poole 
is unknown. The most audacious of 
Moltke’s heroes would scarcely dare to 
pass under the nose of his superior officer 
in non-military garments. Sooth to say, 
the travesty is not telling. The young 
man’s legs, which look straight in uniform, 
appear stiff now ; his waist, which is accus- 
tomed to the beked sword, seems wanting 
in balance and compression; his well- 
squared shoulders appear clamoring for 
the epaulettes; his hand gropes for the 
sword-hilt; he can scarcely be expected to 
carry an umbrella (that weapon so dear to 
the heart of the Briton), and his swagger 
seems inappropriate shorn of sabre and 
stock. On the whole he has very much 
the appearance of a Petit épicier endimanché. 
The clothes, being only taken out at rare 
and distant intervals, usually belong to a 
past fashion, and being worn surreptitious- 
ly, with frequent glancings round corners 
lest generals should be lying in ambush, 
with three days’ Zimmerarrest for the 
youthful irregularity of costume, there is a 
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want of ease and dignity disastrous to the 
effect of the young man’s conquering 
charms. He was very handsome in his 
uniform. Why didn’t he stay in it? 

There was amongst my acquaintances a 
clever and agreeable person who had at- 
tained to the slow dignity of major, and 
was certainly old enough to have known 
better, yet upon every suburban or rustic 
occasion he persisted in getting himself 
into ‘ civil’ clothes. Tradition asserted that 
he still wore his confirmation waistcoat. 
We need not descend to particulars; ad 
uno disce omnes. It was his craze that 
every woman who gazed upon him thus 
was fated to love him. ‘ Let them lan- 
guish,’ he said superbly, drawing on a pair 
of grass-green gloves after having wound 
immeasurable yards of checked cotton 
round his neck, as one sees in the sporting 
prints of the early part of the century ; 
‘let them languish.’ In the garb of his 
profession he passed muster, and did not 
appear to consider himself specially fatal 
to the fair sex ; fortunately for us, circum- 
stances did not admit of his showing him- 
self very frequently in this bewitching ar- 
ray. 

This strictness in the matter of uniform 
has its pleasant side in so far as the mere 
outer aspects of society are concerned, It 
makes the streets and parks gay, it renders 
the most ordinary ball-room almost daz- 
zling, and gives an air of state and cere- 
mony to the simplest festivities. The 
color and the variety charm the eyes, and 
relieve the dreary monotony that inevita- 
bly results from a dismal congregation of 
blackcloth-wearers. 

Official etiquette demands that men 
who are not ‘ military’ shall put themselves 
into evening clothes when they pay a visit 
of ceremony to a ‘personage.’ A depu- 
tation going up in the obligatory swallow- 
tail technically termed a Frack, at the 
hour of noontide, in white kid gloves, 
white ties, and black indispensabilities 
makes a ghastly appearance. Yet how 
much more decent and ‘how far less dis- 
astrous even this than the ‘dress’ (so- 
called) of English dowagers on ‘ Draw- 
ing-room’ days! 

The German gentleman indulges, like 
his womankind, in the morning gaberdine, 
and appears wrapped in its voluminous 
folds, with dreadful worsted-worked slip- 
pers on his feet, until business or pleasure 
shall call him from the bosom of his family. 
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But as a man is more simply dressed than 
a woman, and cannot wear a nightcap, 
one may, if liberally disposed, take it for 
granted that he is only incomplete as to 
his outer garments, and try to accept the 
Schlafrock as a lounging coat; indeed 
the Yoppe which Young Germany affects 
for morning wear corresponds to the 
shooting-coat of home life. 

Austrian gentlemen are, as a rule, irre- 
proachable in their ‘ get-up,’ which will at 
first suggest to you that they are English- 
men of the best type. Their garments are 
confessedly cut rather after the British 
than the Gallic model, and their behavior, 
like their apparel, ‘is not too strait or 
point-device,’ as Lord Bacon says, ‘but 
free for exercise or motion.’ To be mis- 
taken for an Englishman used to be (per- 
haps it is so. still) rather a compliment 
than otherwise in Austrian ears; the 
Viennese ‘swell’ inclined to aficher his 
Anglomania, and was flattered by his suc- 
cesses in that line. There was a time— 
not so very distant—when the same ami- 
able weakness prevailed in the North. 
Not in matters of dress alone were Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen copied and com- 
mended. Even the poor, old, despised 
British Constitution used to be held up to 
the admiration of Germany, but, alas! ces 
beaux jours sont passés ; no more red rags 
are wanted ; we must hide our diminished 
heads and ‘ go delicately,’ if we would 
avoid attracting notice or giving offence. 


Of amusements in Germany it may be 
said that the name is legion; but as the 
division of the sexes, in both public and 
private diversions, is almost as strict as in 
a ritualistic church, it might appear to the 
superficial observer that the young ladies 
and gentlemen must amuse themselves, as 
the old chronicler says, moult tristement. 

That this is not so I have been assured 
most strenuously by many of my German 
friends, who loudly declared that a Aafee, 
for instance, with men in it would be an 
affaire manguée altogether. To these 
Eleusinian mysteries we will, after having 
first seen what entertainment outdoor life 
offers to the modest saunterer, presently 
return. No matter how humble the house- 
hold, the domestic pocket seems always 
able to produce sufficient coin for the 
cakes and ale, the beer and skittles of the 
moment. We have seen that there is 
nothing in a German home (the flat being 
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flattest) to particularly engage the loving 
care of its inmates. If you have swept, 
you need not be guilty of the futile folly 
of garnishing your house also. You have 
no garden to cultivate, no greenhouse to 
potter round, no croquet-lawn to coddle, 
no window-flowers to encourage, no patent 
mower or beneficent hose to experiment- 
alise with; the names of the commonest 
plants are unknown to German ladies, to 
whom talk of lobelias and petunias, cal- 
ceolarias and verbenas, would be but 
babbling. 

As a rule the coffee-gardens of Ger- 
many are open to all comers, The accom- 
modation is of the roughest—a few sandy 
walks, a group of trees, some straggling 
bushes, a plot of ragged grass, countless 
little round tables, benches, and chairs, a 
Kegelbahn, a Bierhaus, and a band. The 
music supplied is generally bearable, 
sometimes excellent, and not unfrequently 
sans reproche, Between the pauses of the 
band you hear the rolling of the ball and 
the fall of skittles; waiters rush wildly to 
and fro in answer to shouts of ‘ Kellner!’ 
or impatient strikings of spoons and knives 
on cups and glasses. Coffee, chocolate, 


sauere Milch, beer, bread, cheese, and 
effervescing drinks are generally to be had 


for a few modest pence. To such coffee- 
gardens German families flock during the 
summer afternoons. The Honoratioren 
do not despise their simple attractions. 
The Adonises of the garrison come up 
and pay their stiff military respects to the 
general's daughters; the honest citizen 
sits in the sun and smiles satisfaction on 
the social scene. The charming young 
Frauleins, both of the deurgeoisie and 
‘society,’ titter amongst themselves as, 
huddled up together like a covey of doves, 
they talk of their admirers and admire 
each other’s clothes, whilst the elder 
women ‘ tatt,’ ‘crochet,’ or knit in placid 
enjoyment of the hour. The Herr Papa 
puffs his cigar, drinks his Baierischen Bier, 
his Bock, or his Mumme, and is ready to 
engage in harmless converse with any one 
willing to talk and let talk. If now and 
again a young man ventures amongst the 
ladies, he is received by the unmarried of 
the party with a fluttering timidity and a 
modest downcasting of the eyes (sufficient- 
ly flattering to the young man’s vanity) 
that makes the brief dialogue about as 
troublesome, insipid, and discouraging as 
can well be imagined; but let the enter- 
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prising youth beat his retreat, the tongue- 
tied damsels break forth into the most 
unvarnished personalities, allusions, Veck- 
ereien, with becks and nods and expressive 
glances that contrast singularly with their 
previously assumed demure demeanor. 

It is no mean advantage that one en- 
joys in being able to hear, absolutely free 
of expense, any afternoon during the sum- 
mer months, an irreproachable stringed or 
military band discoursing sweet music. 
Who that has sat, for instance, on the 
Briihl’sche Terrace under the starlit hea- 
vens, and seen the moon shining on the 
rippling Elbe, and watched the four- 
fold reflected lights of the double bridges, 
throwing snaky tongues of flame into the 
rapid river, above which rise in ghost-like 
procession the distant shrouded moun- 
tains, and marked the gay groups passing 
to and fro to that admirable band of 
stringed instruments, but retains a grate- 
ful remembrance of the place and the 
hour? The large beauty of the scene, the 
mystic influence of firmament, mountain, 
and flood; the human interest nearer at 
hand; the historic memories; the dry, 
warm night, all bring enjoyments that 
seem harmonized by the strains that rise 
and fall, make the heart ache with yearn- 
ing memories, or soothe the soul with 
sweet unpersonal wonder and content. 
All around people are moving to and fro; 
beautiful Polish women clad in deep 
mourning for the woes of their crushed 
country; artists-of all nations come to 
study the treasures and wonders of the 
galleries; languid Englishmen who seem 
prepared to suffer all things; young 
couples on their wedding tours; belted 
warriors whose spurs ring on the pave- 
ment, and whose hands are constant in 
salute ; Frenchwomen chattering gaily, and 
discussing perhaps the old vexed question 
si un Allemand peut avoir de lesprit ; 
German belles, somewhat overdressed, 
but adding by that means local color to 
the scene; Jews from Posen and Leipzig; 
students with plaids over their shoulders, 
professors, statesmen; all drawn abroad 
by the lovely night, by the soft wavering 
music, by the moving, living, human 
stream that passes to and fro. You 
are not greedy of speech in that hour; 
silence suits you best. Let Beethoven, 
and Strauss, and Schubert speak; as for 
you, you will hold your peace and be 
thankful. 
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Quite different is the impression created 
by the Volksgarten or the Neue Welt at 
Vienna. There nature hasno part. The 
booth and the orchestra are but elegant 
cockneyisms ; the flaring gaslights, the 
overdressed women, many of them evi- 
dently Zonnes of an advanced type, the os- 
tentatious promenading to and fro of cele- 
brities dans tous les genres, may amuse, but 
it can do nothing more for you. There is 
a flare of folly and a flavor of vice in the 
atmosphere that takes the sweetness out of 
the scene. You will not care to be silent 
here, or to go home softly under the shin- 
ing stars, fearful lest a jarring or unsympa- 
thetic word brush something, you know 
not what, of sacred from your soul. Such 
places are, I suppose, much like the Vaux- 
hall of our fathers, or the Cremorne of la- 
ter days. But they are exceptional in Ger- 
many, where for the most part a blameless 
sobriety of demeanor makes the public 
gardens of the towns the customary resort 
of families, fathers and sons, mothers and 
daughters, meeting there in friendly inter- 
course. 

This inborn love of music it is that 
draws Germans together and fills their 
theatres, their concert-rooms, their public 
gardens. Every German man and woman 
is born with the musical instinct ; in many 
it grows to be a passion; in the poorest 
German villages you will be certain to find 
an admirable quartette ; the schoolmaster, 
the miller, the sexton, and the shoemaker 
will meet and play their Bach or Men- 
delssohn, Spohr or Haydn, with all the 
diligence and love of conscientious musi- 
cians. Boys and girls sing the touching 
melodies of the mountains and the woods, 
the wild, plaintive Vo/ksiieder and Weisen, 
with marvellous precision. One hears the 
goatherd on the mountains, the Yager, 
and the Sexnerinn, all carrolling at their 
work, and odel answering Fode/ from 
height to height. Pious pilgrims passing 
across the lakes from shrine to shrine lift 
up their voices in song, and borne across 
the waters in the midst of a vast and sol- 
emn nature, such simple strains fall like 
gentle messages from another world upon 
the heart. The ‘soldier sings as he keels 
the regimental pot and pipe-clays his belt 
and breeches ; the laundress sings amongst 
her suds ; the smith chants a jolly stave in 
praise of the hammer and anvil. In the 
dusk of the evening Chateaubriand speaks 
in his A/émoires d’Outre- Tombe, of seeing 
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young workgirls, basket on arm, young 
workmen carrying the tools of their trades, 
passing intoahall. A noted page is given 
to them, and with one consent several 
hundred voices join in marvellous preci- 
sion, sending up a grand chorus to the 
rafters. Each one takes up his belong- 
ings and goes his sober way, leaving the 
clear-sighted old Dip/omat to remark that 
the French sont bien loin de ce sentiment de 
U'harmonie, moyen puissant de civilisation, 
gui a introduit dans la chaumiére des pay- 
sans de TlAillemagne une éducation qui 
manque a nos hommes rustiques. Partout 
onily a un piano, il n'y a plus de grossiéreteé. 
(Berlin, 1816.) 

He is probably not mistaken. A Ger- 
man may be rough and rude; he may be 
a bear (as John may be a bull); but in 
him the elements of the ‘tiger and the 
ape’ are entirely absent. The wildest 
German democrat will never lose a certain 
reverence for humanity ; and no German 
woman could by any possibility develop 
into the hideous /ricoteuse of the Reign of 
Terror, or that yet more ghastly product 
the pcetroleuse of the Commune. The dif- 
ference is not one of degree, but of kind. 
The bands of young journeymen artisans 
you meet in the summer twilight are sing- 
ing ; the girl stands at the door, and ‘ Mein 
Lieb’ ist auf der Wanderschaft’ floats 
from her lips; gangs of little children in 
the warm May night, coming through the 
town gates out of the meadows beyond, 
with boxes full of cockchafers, chant in 
their shrill childish trebles, ‘ Maikiifer, 
flieg ;’ those students are about to give a 
favorite professor a Stindchen ; that band 
of wandering minstrels are miners, as by 
the insignia embroidered on their coat- 
sleeves you may see, going to some great 
fair or Messe in the neighboring State. 

Amongst the amusements of German 
life that bore the so-called ‘ musical party ’ 
is unknown. People who love music 
come together; they play their trios or 
quartettes ; sing their duos and solos, ma- 
drigals and glees; stop, take this or that 
passage over again; discuss the compos- 
er’s intention ; try it one way and another, 
enjoy it, and pass on to fresh enjoyments. 
There is no yawning audience bored to 
death in the background, longing to talk ; 
guilty, perhaps, of that indiscretion, to the 
fury or despair of the performer, and the 
mute misery of the hostess. There is no 
‘showing off’ and forced acclamations, no 
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grimace, and no vanity in the German 
evening. These lovers of music meet toge- 
ther with the reverence and simplicity of 
primitive Christians reading the legacies of 
the evangelists; and having interpreted 
their beloved masters to the best of their 
abilities, go their quiet way rejoicing. Of 
the absurdity of gathering a crowd of un- 
musical people together, calling it a ‘ mu- 
sical party,’ and paying a professional per- 
son to bore the assembly, the sincere Ger- 
man mind is, happily, incapable. 

After these open-air concerts you have 
the theatre. With us the flare of the foot- 
lights always smacks somewhat of dissipa- 
tion. To have been often to the theatre 
seems to savor of frivolity, perhaps even 
of extravagance. They manage these 
things better in Germany, where’ theatre- 
going enters as much into the daily exis- 
tence of men and women as the meals 
they eat and the clothes they wear. The 
drama is regarded seriously ; the stage is 
not looked upon merely as @ source of 
amusement; it is treated as a potent 
means of education, moral as well as in- 
tellectual, Princes of the smaller States 
are princely in their support of the drama: 
the Ministry for Public Instruction votes 
its yearly sum, and the Grand Duke adds 
his munificent contribution; as Goethe 
says, German culture owes more to the 
liberality and generous encouragement of 
the little, despised; so-called ‘ tin-pot’ State 
Governments than she is ever likely to owe 
to the more distant Imperial sympathies 
of a united Fatherland. Had Dresden, 
Weimar, Hanover, Stuttgardt, and Bruns- 
wick been only provincial towns, surely 
results would have been far different from 
what they are. 

According to the terms of your adonne- 
ment you will be able to go more or less 
frequently to the theatre. Generally a 
lady will arrange to have her /faufeui/ on 
the same night with, and in the immediate 
vicinity of, friends. Men are not allowed 
in the dress circle, nor women in the 
stalls, which are devoted to the ubiquitous 
military. Officers obtain their abonnement 
under specially favorable conditions, and 
are free to come and go without worry 
from box-keepers or seat-guardians. It is 
the correct thing for them to put in an ap- 
pearance for an hour or so during the 
evening. If his Royal Highness be there 
he is better pleased to see the parterre of 
his pleasure-house filled with gay uniforms. 
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Should the play weary or the ballet bore 
him, he can look down with pride on his 
gallant little army, and think what fine 
fellows it is composed of. Next to the 
royal box is the Fremdenioge, generally oc- 
cupied by distinguished strangers passing 
through the town. The names and titles 
of its occupants will be duly chronicled in 
to-morrow’s Anzeige. You are at liberty 
to sell your ticket of abonnement should 
other engagements prevent your availing 
yourself of it. The agent will charge you 
a small commission for conducting the 
transaction. A lady goes to the theatre 
with her maid or a friend, and without any 
impropriety returns after the same simple 
fashion. ‘The performances will begin at 
6.30 or 7 at latest, and she will be at home 
again by g or sooner. In the theatre, as 
in the coffee-garden, strict division of the 
sexes. In larger towns, where the passing 
through of many travellers makes the local 
laws less stringent, it is not unusual to see 
men and women sitting together, but they 
are almost invariably strangers and _ pil- 
grims. Birds of passage enjoy a freedom 
in such particulars that the Zinheimischen 
cannot boast; and it is all these easy pri- 
vileges, these rational, inexpensive, and 
early amusements, that make a residence 
in Germany so charming to English peo- 
ple whose intelligence is perhaps in ad- 
vance of their means; who are ready to 
forego the parade of life, if they may only 
taste some of its reasonable pleasures ; to 
whom menservants and maidservants and 
rent and taxes at home are ruinous items ; 
and who are willing to take out in culture 
what they sacrifice in comfort. 

I wish that space allowed me to speak 
more at length of German actors and ac- 
tresses. Of the former, many are men of 
deep and sound knowledge, who love 
their profession, honor, and are an honor 
to it. Actresses are not unfrequently wo- 
men of recognised character and worth. 
It is no uncommon thing for a favorite ac- 
tress to remain twenty, thirty, or forty 
years faithful to one stage. ‘ Our Frau 
Miiller,’ ‘our good Miillerinn,’ and similar 
terms of affectionate proprietorship sound 
pleasant in our ears when applied to these 
faithful, patient friends of the public. It 
is almost a matter of course, on going 
into a shop where you are well known, 
the day after any important piece has 
been played, that the shopkeeper will ask, 
‘Well, what did the guddige Frau think of 
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the Gretchen or the Clirchen of our good 
Meyer last night?’ And ‘the smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed rogue’ will soon let 
you know (without any pertness or undue 
familidrity, be it observed), that whoso- 
ever else may be ignorant, he knows his 
Faust, and his Egmont, and his Minna 
von Barnhelm down to the ground. Ac- 
tresses of good character are invited to the 
better-class bourgeois tables, where they 
are honored guests; they mix freely with 
the unmarried daughters of the family, 
and are as sober in their attire and demea- 
nor as the tamest of the respectabilities 
they frequent. 

After the theatre the ball. The country 
that invented the waltz understands the 
ball to perfection. No crushing and 
crowding into small carpeted rooms, in- 
adequately furnished with waxed dancing- 
druggets; no trampling and tearing, no 
buffeting and ricocheting, no sitting on 
stairs or standing at drawing-room doors 
with your train on the next landing-place. 
Firstly, no one gives a ball in Germany 
unless he have a ball-room to offer his 
guests. Nevertheless, a vast amount of 
picnic balls, subscription balls, and officers’ 
balls are given at very moderate expense, 
and to the unlimited satisfaction of every 
one concerned. A picnic ball is managed 
as follows: Some happy householder has 
a ball-room, but does not feel justified in 
going to the expense of a large entertain- 
ment. He is asked to lend his room. 
One or other of the bachelors of society 
draws out a list of families to be invited ; 
it is sent round, and, if you accept, the 
stewards forward you in a day or two a 
ticket, with a list of the things you are to 
contribute; as, for instance, ‘two fowls, 
three pounds of coffee, an Zistorte, and a 
Sandkuchen” ‘These you send in on the 
appointed day; the host probably contri- 
butes the lights, and perhaps the music ; 
or, if the ball be given in an hotel, the 
landlord supplies lights and service for a 
moderate amount; the sum is divided 
amongst the subscribers, and the result is 
a maximum of pleasure at a minimufm of 
expense. 

At all balls, whether Court, private, or 
subscription, the office of conducting the 
dances is entrusted to a Vortinzer. He 


will generally be chosen from amongst the 
most accomplished and agreeable of his 
set; ‘ein flotter Kerl,’ as the old fellows 
will call him, with a chuckling admiration, 
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half pride, half envy. He will arrange 
the sequences of the dances, give the band 
the signal to commence and that to leave 
off. He leads the dances, calling out 
‘ Two turns round the room, six couples to 
follow.’ By these means perfect order is 
preserved ; ladies do not get overheated ; 
there is no destruction of the ‘ properties,’ 
and your dress will be as immaculate at 
the end of the evening as when you enter- 
ed the room. The non-dancing guests 
stand round, in an outer circle, looking at 
the gyrations of the younger folk, and di- 
vision after division of dancers, the num- 
ber regulated by the size of the room, 
follows in turn the lead of the Vortanzer, 
until every one has had the pleasure of 
flying in unimpeded progress quite as often 
as is good for him over the polished par- 
quet. The dance over, instantaneous divi- 
sion of the sexes; the young man wheels 
right about face, clicks his heels together, 
drops his head so that his bump of self- 
esteem may*be inspected without difficulty, 
and immediately withdraws, The cotillon, 
only struggling into popularity here, is the 
crowning point of the evening's pleasure, 
and invariably finishes the ball. It is the 
Gefiihistanz. You not only spend a long 
(and it is presumed agreeable) time with 
the partner of your choice, but you are 
sought out for exfra fours, and in your 
turn have to seek, after a fashion that 
causes much amusement and many sur- 
mises as to the elective affinities of the 
hemispheres wandering in space. 

Picnics are a favorite diversion in Ger- 
many. They are not what we understand 
by the term, The young ladies are in 
their best bibs and tuckers, the young men 
feeling fish-out-of-waterish in plain clothes, 
the old people toiling and panting after 
the young ones; every one rather affected, 
rather afraid it will rain, rather sorry their 
shoes are so tight. A little niggling de- 
mure walk through a weedy wood; much 
genteel giggling, exclamations of terror at 
rustic horrors, gnats, and a general sense 
of having your best clothes on, with salad 
and pancakes in a tumble-down inn gar- 
den, form the rural delights of the day. 
Division of the sexes is apparently not 
quite so strict as usual, but none of the 
lambs are allowed to stray; the flock is 
kept well together, a vigilant old sheepdog 
or two always on the lookout. 

There is no space to describe the sleigh- 
ing parties, with their hardly-to-be-hint- 
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ed-at privilege of a kiss from the lady of 
your choice, and we must pass on to the 
best-beloved and best-abused of all Ger- 
man amusements, the Aaffee-Gesellschaft. 
Strictest division of the sexes. Mystery, 
hated of men, adored by women. The 
Kaffee is an afternoon entertainment, gene- 
rally commencing about four o'clock. 
Strong coffee, chocolate flavored with 
vanilla and beaten up with eggs and cream ; 
every imaginable kind of Geddck (i.e. cakes 
of a richness to make itself remembered), 
Sandtorte, and finally iéstorte, are the 
luxuries upon which you may regale your- 
self. Yet still others are provided. It is 
a perfect orgie of scandal. At every word 
a reputation dies. A flutter of animation 
runs through the company as the best-in- 
formed lady produces bit by bit her sensa- 
tional details. Ahs, and ohs, and head- 
waggings, and shoulder-shruggings relieve 
the feelings of the fair censors; while they 
‘murder characters to kill time.’ To sit 
in circles and slander; to snatch scandal 
from your servants, and listen to the libels 
of your Friseurinn ; to collect calumnies 
and grasp greedily at mean gossip; to 
whisper, to insinuate, to malign,,togback- 
bite, to bear false witness, and to revel in 
envies and jealousies and all uncharitable- 
ness, seem too often to be the chartered 
privileges of the votaresses who celebrate 
these rites. Had men been present, for 
very shame the chattering tongues must 
have spared many a reputation now torn 
to tatters; but men abominate the very 
name of a Xaffe, and do not hesitate to 
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declare roundly that they consider a 
Kaffee-Gesellschaft: an ‘immoral instiut- 
tion.’ Many gentle ladies have deplored 
to me the low, personal tone and the vul- 
gar gossip they have to endure in these 
(so-called) ‘/adies’ parties,’ and heartily 
deprecated the institution from which they 
had not the courage: to entirely detach 
themselves. 

Only an elderly lady, @ grande dame de 
par le monde, whose age places her beyond 
scandal, and whose rank elevates her 
above criticism, can venture to invite men 
to a Kaffee-Geselischaft. Ofsuch pleasant 
afternoons I retain a lively remembrance. 
Our hostess, an ex-Austrian ambassadress, 
received us with her secretary and dame 
de compagnie in attendance. Pretty young 
women with their husbands, old devoted 
friends, gallant generals en retraite, diplo- 
mates of the snuff-box and gold-button 
period, a stately dowager or two, a pleasant, 
comely old maid or so, any young officer 
or civilian who had claims to distinction, 
made up our dear old friend’s ‘ afternoons.’ 
People felt honored by her invitation ; and 
with all the decent order, and even modest 
state, of her e/ourage, she was so lively, so 
simple, so utterly herself, that these little 
gatherings, merry and unrestrained as they 
were, seemed to'recall the time when the 
true grand ton was struck in the tone of 
simplicity, and to tell us something of the 
charm, the gentle wit, and the graceful 
courtesies of a day long since gone by. If 
only every Kaffee-Geselischaft were like 
this !—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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Day is dawning. Slim and wide, 
Through the mists that blind it, 

Trembles up the rippling tide 
With the sea behind it. 


Like a warrior-angel sped 
On a mighty mission, 

Light and life about him shed, 
A transcendent vision. 


Mailed in gold and fire he stands, 
And with splendors shaken, 

Bids the sleeping seas and lands 
Quicken and awaken. 


Day is on us. Dreams are dumb. 
Thought has light for neighbor. 

Room! the rival giants come— 
Lo, the Sun and Labor. 
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BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “MISTRESS JUDITH,” ETC. 


CuHapPTeR XXVIII. 


THE TIME OF THE SINGING OF BIRDS. 


THE turning of the year is very gradual. 
And yet in every spring there is one day 
that seems //e herald of the new birth; one 


day, when the air is so soft, the singing of’ 


the birds so jubilant, the sky so cloudlessly 
blue, and the heart so light, there can be 
no doubt that the winter is over and gone. 
The yearly miracle has come round : the 
earth that was dead, like Lazarus is alive 
again, and every living thing is thrilling 
to the new stream of lifé that is flooding 
the world. And it is such an unfading, 
untiring joy. Solomon’s heart leapt to it 
nearly three thousand years ago; and 
Daphne Lynn’s heart leaps to it to-day. 

The dream of winter has passed by for 
all in Shelbourne. To Mr. May, with his 
cough and constant ailments from being 
out in all weathers ; to Mrs. Myse, who 
has lain awake so many nights from cold, 
while the wind has moaned round the big 
deserted Place, and whistled mournfully 
through the unfurnished rooms and car- 
petless passages; to ’Scilla in the Hepreth 
workhouse, watching the large flakes of 
snow that drifted past the window and 
settled in the desolate court, and turning 
with a shiver to the infant in her arms ; to 
Andrew, to whom the winter had been 
the longest and.saddest season he had 
ever known, how sweet and welcome was 
ithe warmth and the sense of spring! 

It might be cold again, thought Mrs. 
Myse, stepping about in goloshes between 
ithe damp flower-beds, picking crocuses 
and pale garden primroses, but it could 
not be winter again for many months to 
come. And before that—why both Al- 
fred and she might have gone home, she 
thought, as she looked across the park 
and the pond, and past Aaron Falk's 
house,.to the churchyard lying in the sun 
.at the foot of the grey steeple. Not that 
she was unhappy; there was much to 
make life beautiful and pleasant, and it 
was hard to think of dying on a day like 
this. 


“ Children,” said Miss Lynn, after the 


morning lessons were over, “ would you 
like to come out in the fields to have your 
dinner to-day, instead of playing in the 
school yard ? we could ‘pick some prim- 
roses.” 

There was a universal shout of assent. 
The decorum of school hours gave way to 
a joyful prattle and chatter. 

All the baskets were dragged out of 
the shed, all the hats and cloaks tied on. 

Two little tinies were struggling with 
their garments,one trying to push his arms 
into a little great-coat, the other to fasten 
in a loose string into herhat. Miss Lynn 
pushed on the great-coat and buttoned it. 

“ What do you say ?” 

“Thank you, mum.” And the rosy 
little man ran off shouting after his com- 
rades, kicking up his heels in wild delight. 

The other little one, sickly and white, 
was standing by the porch, still struggling 
with the hat. A faded red ribbon was in 
her hgnd, a large pin in her mouth. She 
lifted melancholy brown eyes to Miss 
Lynn’s face. 

“ Poor little woman !” said Daphne, 
looking compassionately at the thin little 
hands and pale cheeks. “Is your string 
loose ? What aterrible pin! Is that all 
you have to fasten it with ?” 

“ ’Es, ma’am,” in a timid whisper. 

“It must hurt your head. If you fell 
down it would run into you. Come into 
the house and we will put a stitch in.” 

The little child held out its hand and 
followed obediently. 

“ There,” said Daphne, when the stitch 
had been put in; “now you can tie the 
hat as tight as you like, and roll in the 
grass all day without hurting yourself, and 
play with the others.” 

The child looked up wonderingly. Roll 
in the grass all day? Play with the oth- 
ers? She did not understand what such 
things meant. Her little life had been all 
sitting still in the chimney corner, hungry 
and cold ; orstanding, colder still, outside 
the door till her mother {had told her she 
might come in again. Not her own mo- 
ther ; you could see that in the child® 
face. ‘The father had married again lately 
a rough, heartless, low woman, who used 
the child as a messenger, or as nurse to 
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her healthy baby, and turned it out of 
doors at other times. 

“ Where’s your dinner ?” asked the 
schoolmistress, as she tied on her own bon- 
net, and opened the door to go out, having 
first seen that. Mrs. Lynn had got hers, 
without any breaking of plates and upset- 
ting of glasses by Eliza Ann. 

The child put its wasted hand into its 
pocket, and drew out a dry crust of bread. 

“ Child !—you don’t mean that’s all 
your dinner?” 

Daphne pushed her hand into the poc- 
ket herself, to make certain. As she turned 
it out, afew crumbs fell on the floor. The 
child stooped down, wet its finger and 
picked them up one by one, putting each 
into its mouth, and smacking its lips in 
pleased content. 

* Oh! little one,” said the schoolmis- 
tress, the tears coming into her eyes (and 
Daphne’s tears did not often come), “ you 
shall have some better dinner if you wait 
a minute.” 

She cut a piece of cold meat and some 
bread and cheese, and put in the child’s 
hands. It looked up hesitatingly into her 
face. 

“ Yes, you may eat it now, as fast as 
you like, as we go along. We must run, 
though, or we shan’t catch the other chil- 
dren.” 

But the child’s legs were so weak, it 
could not run. They followed the merry 
voices of the children down the village. 
Some of the elder girls were waiting at the 
gate near the church. 

“ Please ’am, we wants to goo in here, 
The vi'lets is beautiful, all under the big 
trees.” 

“ But may we goin? Whose field is 
it ?” asked Miss Lynn. 

“ Please ‘am, it’s Mr. Falk’s field, and 
he al’ays lets us goo in.” 

“T think you had better ask leave first,” 
said Daphne, who had an impression that 
the’ brewer was a great autocrat, and 
much to berespected. “I will go to the 
door with you two elder girls, and ask if 
we may.” 

Sarah opened the door, and then ran to 
look for her master. 

Mr. Falk appeared immediately. 

“* Won't you walk in ?” he said politely. 

“ No, thank you, sir,” said Miss Lynn. 
“ We only wanted to know if there is any 
objection to the children going into your 
field to pick violets.” 
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“ Oh dear no! which field 2” said the 
brewer, conveying delicately to Miss 
Lynn the fact that he was lord of many 
fields in Shelbourne. 

The school-girls explained. 

“Oh certainly,” said Mr. Falk. He 
took his hat from a peg, and brushing a 
little malt from his coat-sleeve, followed 
the schoolmistress, and opened the gates. 

They talked a little as they went to- 
wards the field, the two school-girls falling 
behind them. 

“You are most welcome at any time 
to take them into any of my fields,” he 
said, as he held open the last gate, leading 
into the meadow itself. “ And I hope 
you will some day do me the pleasure of 
looking into my house. I don’t know 
whether Mrs. Lynn is a lover of flowers. 
I have a nice garden, and a pretty show 
in my small greenhouse, if you care for 
such things.” 

“ Oh, have you ?” said Daphne eager- 
ly, “ I should like very much to see them. 
My mother is blind, but she would like to 
smell the flowers.” 

“ Any day then, and any hour you may 
like to name,’ said Mr. Falk, “ I shall be 
at your service—would to-morrow *: 

“ Saturday would suit me best,” said 
Miss Lynn, “ because that is a holiday.” 

“ Then next Saturday—about two?” 
said Mr. Falk. 

“ Thank you—if my mother is well 

enough. I think it would do her good. 
I know she would enjoy it. We are very 
much obliged to you.” 
' Mr. Falk took off his hat, and went 
back to his brewery. And Miss Lynn, 
sitting down on the driest grass she could 
find under a large elm tree, took a reel of 
thread from her pocket, and began tying 
up violets. 

“Oh, but I don’t mean them all to be 
brought to me,” she said, as child after 
child rushed up with its hot hand full, 
and threw them in her lap. 

They all stood still, their faces falling. 

“ Do you ke best to give them to me, 
children ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am !” said a chorus of voices. 

“ Then I like them,” said Daphne. She 
did not thank them, but they all under- 
stood the pleased look in her eyes. 

“ And won't you pick violets too ?” she 
said, seeing the pale little child was stand- 
ing at her side alone, the dinner finished, 
and the wistful look come back to its face. 
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It looked helplessly at her. 


“ Poor little thing! you don’t know 


how to play or to pick flowers. School- 
mistress must teach you that by-and-by 
before you learn letters. But now you 
may come and sit on my dress—not on 
the grass, it is a little damp. Look at these 
beautiful violets that God has made. 
Your name is a flower’s name, isn’t it? 
Aren't you called Lily ?” 

“ Es ’am,” ina less timid whisper. 

“ You like dinner better than violets, 
don’t you, Lily ?” said Daphne, peeping 
under her hat, and patting the pale 
cheeks. “ But we need both, I think.” 

Jonathan Cleare passed by the field that 
morning, and looked as he passed by. 

It was changed times for Shelbourne 
School, since "Drew and he had smarted 
under the cane’together. But he did not 


think Miss Lynn ought to be sitting on the 
damp grass so early in the year. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AARON FALK AT HOME. 


SATURDAY came, and Mrs. Lynn was 
well enough to accept the brewer’s invita- 
tion. When Daphne was at home, the 
burden of Eliza Ann and her misdemean- 
ors did not press so heavily upon her, and 
the refreshing lull that Saturday brought 
with it -to the neighborhood of the school 
and the schoolmistress’s house worked 
wonders for Daphne’s mother. 

“ One can hear one’s self speak once 
a-week,”’ she said, as she let Daphne ar- 
range her shawl and tie her bonnet. 

“ Oh, mother,” said Daphne, reproach- 
fully, “ it is only from twelve to half-past 
one that the children make a noise. It 
does them such good after lessons.” 

“TI dare say it does them good, my 
dear. I suppose it does that girl good to 
be my servant. But it isn’t pleasant, and I 
can’t say I think so.” 

Daphne bit her lip. 

“If you wish it, Eliza Ann shall go 
home,” she said. The reform of Eliza 
Ann was to be aday-dream then. 

“ If she did, you’d never be content till 
you had found another just like her,” said 
Mrs. Lynn, pushing her chair back, and 
feeling for her daughter’s arm. 

It was nearly half-past two when they 
got to Mr. Falk’s house, and they had had 
their frugal dinner long before they start- 
ed. But, to Miss Lynn’s surprise, an elab- 
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orate luncheon was prepared for them in 
one room, while the other was full of sun- 
shine and books. 

The windows of the last looked out, as 
we know, on to the pond and bridge, the 
lodge and approach to the Place, and the 
big elms that skirted the water. And close 
under the windows was Mr. Falk’s garden, 
gay with bright spring flowers. 

“ How beautiful!” said Miss Lynn, as 
she stood, after lunch was over, in the 
window, leaving her mothere to talk to 
Mr. Falk. 

He rose and pushed an arm-chair to- 
wards her. 

“It is pretty,” he said. 
sit down ?” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Daphne. She 
thought Mr. Falk as pleasant as he was 
great. She felt it was rather a condescen- 
sion on his part to be so civil to a poor 
schoolmistress. 

She‘dreamed away ten minutes at the 
window, watching the swans dipping their 
long necks in the clear water, through 
which, even from the distance, she could 
see the bright green of the waving weeds. 
Then Mr. Falk came up to her and said— 

“ You are fond of flowers I think, Miss 
Lynn. I can show you some better than 
those you were tying up in the field. My 
little greenhouse is small, but it is in good 
order, and I have anice show of bloom on 
just now.” 

“You will come too, mother?” said 
Daphne, seeing her mother sat still. 

“T would rather rest here,” she answer- 
ed. “I cannot see the flowers, and I am 
a little tired. Mr. Falk will be so good 
as let me stay here I’m sure, while you 
go round the garden.” 

Daphne was disappointed. 

“ My mother is very fond of flowers,” 
she said as she went out, feeling she 
ought to make some apology for Mrs. 
Lynn’s apparent want of appreciation of 
the greenhouse and garden. 

Mr. Falk had no objection to taking 
the trouble of showing the garden to Mrs. 
Lynn at any other time—that is, of taking 
her round it, if he might look forward to 
the pleasure of having their company 
again. So he intimated to Miss Lynn as 
he went round the corner, and opened the 
greenhouse door. 

A breath of warm scented air met them 
on the threshold. 

“ Oh/” said Daphne, finding no better 


“ Won’t you 
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means of expressing her delight and as- 
tonishment. 

Great pots of lily of the valley, of nar- 
cissus and jonquils, of primulas and hya- 
cinths, all blooming together, made the 
little place a paradise in her eyes. 

“I never saw anything like this,” she 
said earnestly, turning from sweet to 
sweet, and stooping over the lilies as if 
she could never breathe in enough of their 
delicate perfume. “How glad I am I 
came now—that you were so kind as to 
ask us now! In another week they would 
have been over.” 

“Something else would have replaced 
them,” said Mr. Falk, smiling. “But as 
you like the early spring flowers so well, I 
am glad too that you came now.” 

“1 must fetch my mother,” said Miss 
Lynn; and before Mr. Falk could 
answer, she had sped round the garden to 
the house. 

Mr. Falk smiled again, as he watched 
her. The little grave, pale, sedate school- 
mistress could change into this, could 
she? Well, it was a beautiful change, 
and he liked it. And yet he had thought 
the little sedate Miss Lynn very pretty, as 
she sat on Sundays playing the harmo- 
nium—as she turned her head to speak to 
the children,—as she found their places 
with her small ungloved hands. 

Miss Lynn went away with a bunch of 
Neapolitan violets in those hands, Both 
she and her mother were deeply grateful 
to Mr. Falk for his kindness, If they 
could sometimes come on Saturdays and 
see those flowers, and that lovely view 
from the windows, and be civilly treated 
by a kind man like this, what a pleasure 
it might add to their life, thought Daphne! 
Her mother was like a®changed being 
since she had been there. 

She showed her gratitude as she lifted 
her earnest grey eyes to the brewer’s face. 

“You have given us such pleasure,” 
she said, as she held out her hand. “We 
both thank you, sir, very much.” 

Aaron Falk looked pleased, till Daphne 
came to the word “sir.” A shade of 
something that was not exactly annoy- 
ance passed over his face then. But it 
was only momentary; and as he held 
open the green swing-gate that let Mrs. 
Lynn and her daughter out on to the 
village green, he said— 

“ I need not say it has been a pleasure 
to me. I trust, Miss Lynn, it is a pleasure 
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you and Mrs. Lynn will often afford 
me.” 

“ We shall need very little temptation,” 
said Daphne, smiling, “but till Easter I 
shall be very busy.” 

“ He is a nice young man,” said Mrs. 
Lynn, leaning on her daughter’s arm as 
they crossed the green, She had said just 
the same of Jonathan. 

“ Young, mother ! he’s not at all young,” 
said Daphne. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
INNOVATIONS. 


Easter fell late that year. April, with 
sun and showers, was well in, and the 
spring flowers out of doors were in their 
full beauty by Passion Week. 

Daphne was preparing an anthem and 
the most joyful hymns for Easter Day. All 
the Shelbourne world was to be astonish- 
ed. Noone knew of it but Mr. May, 
whose permission had been readily given. 

It was a secret between Daphne and 
the singers. An anthem had never been 
heard of in Shelbourne, where six hymn- 
tunes had reigned without rival all 
through Mr. Byles’s time. The old village 
fiddler, who played the harmonium in 
those days, had given up his place to 
Miss Lynn. He couldn’t keep up with 
all the new-fangled tunes, he said. 

“The Old Hundry went to a deal o’ 
toons,” he thought; “and as long as the 
toon goes along o’ the hymn, what more 
could ye want? If the toons goes trillin’ 
about where no one don’t look for ’em to 
goo, half the folks has to stay behind. 
And then they haven’t no sense to leave 
it alone, they haven’t; but after it they'll 
come, some time or another, for have 
their squeak they will. They’ve got their 
seats, and they’ve got their books; and 
they dun’ know as why they shouldn't 
sing. Wonderful set up is folks: singin’s 
a trade as well as tinkerin’ or tailorin’; and 
what ’ud any one think if eyery one set 
to work a tinkerin’ and a tailorin’, because 
other folks did it? Howsomever, that’s 
the way of folks with singin’; and so, says 
I, give ‘em toons as they can run along 
side of ; for ketchin’ up a toon’s a sorry 
thing, and don’t make ye feel willin’ to 
praise God, even of a Sunday, in yer best 
clothes.” 

But by degrees the congregation had 
begun to learn the “ new-fangled ” tunes ; 
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and Daphne thought that by Easter they 
would be quite ready for an anthem. 

She had fresh innovations to suggest. 
Might she and the children put flowers in 
the church on Easter Day? She had 
looked at the beautiful proportions of the 
building, at the massive stone font, the 
quaint monuments, and the glorious glints 
of color from the old stained glass, till 
she longed to set it in moss and primroses, 
as she used to do at the church at Holme. 
Mr. May hesitated a little; he would think 
about it; he saw no harm; but he would 
speak to Mrs. Myse first. He also spoke 
to Mr. Falk; and both the little aunt 
and the autocratic brewer approved. So 
Daphne had her own way in this too. 

Two or three days before Easter, she 
met Mr. May in the church, to settle what 
was to be done. Miss Lynn pointed out 
the only place in which she would need 
help. 

“It would only want a little wire 
stretched across,” she said, pointing to 
the sloping sill of the window that was to 
be banked with moss and flowers. 

“ Jonathan Cleare will do that for you,” 
said the curate. “Perhaps you would 
tell him as you go home—you pass his 
mother’s door, and the forge too—that he 


would oblige me by meeting you here on 
Saturday.” 
Miss Lynn found Mrs. Cleare’s cottage, 


and knocked at the door. She was kept 
a few minutes waiting, for the deaf woman 
did not hear the first knock. But the time 
‘seemed short to Daphne, for she stood in 
the prettiest cottage garden she had ever 
seen. ‘Tufts of violets and primroses and 
pink hepaticas were flowering in the 
border, enclosed by the neatest of privet 
hedges; and young leaves were coming 
out on the many creepers that were train- 
ed carefully about the windows and the 
porch. Mrs. Cleare must be a_ nice 
woman to be so fond of flowers. 

“IT came,” said Miss Lynn, when her 
second and houder tap had brought Jona- 
than’s mother to the door, “to bring a 
message from Mr. May. I think it is 
your son, Mrs. Cleare, who is the black- 
smith, isn’t it ?” 

“I’m so dull o’ hearin’, my dear,—I 
beg your pardon, ma’am,” she said, hastily 
correcting herself. 

Miss Lynn repeated her words. 

“Jonathan?” said Mrs. Cleare, her 
face lighting up. “ Yes, he’s my son, Is 
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there anything as he can do for you, 
ma’am ?” 

She put her head on one side, to catch 
the answer. 

Miss Lynn said Jonathan would oblige 
Mr. May by being at the church on Satur- 
day morning. 

Mrs. Cleare paused a moment, and then 
nodded her head a little dubiously. 

“He'll be sure to come,” she said, in 
her gentle, cheery voice. “Won't you 
look in a minute ?” 

“ Ts your husband ill ?” asked Daphne, 
drawn towards the patient woman and the 
pale invalid sitting over the fire. 

The elder Jonathan made some sound 
intended /for a greeting, and pushed his 
hand nervously across his face. Daphne 
thought she had seldom seen a harder 
face. How difficult it must be to live with 
him! 

“Has he been long ill?” she asked, 
turning to his wife. 

“Five year as ever is,” she answered. 
“ He got a mischief when he were liftin’ a 
sack, and he never been right, not since 
then.” 

“ Then you can’t work ?”’ said Daphne. 
“ It must be a great trial, that.” 

A mumbled “ yes,” was the reply. 

Miss Lynn felt she was not wanted, and 
turned to go. Mrs. Cleare followed her. 
Daphne’s face was like a glint of sunlight 
to her—she could not lose it so soon. 

“ He don’t say nothink,” she said, in an 
undertone, as they stood in the garden, 
“but he’s always sadly. I don’t know 
right as how he feels, 1 don’t. He don’t 
say nothink ; but I know he’s bad by the 
looks of him; and the neighbors—they 
can hear him—gnd they says as he often 
moans by hisselfin the garden. Very like 
he’s a moanin’ now to hisself by the fire, 
on’y I don’t hear him. He’s a very close 
man, and he don’t like for me to take much 
notice on him, he don’t.” And she looked 
wistfully at Daphne, as much as to say, 
“ You don’t know what a trouble that can 
be.” 

Daphne only looked sorrowfully at her 
in return. There seemed no word for 
troubles like that. Presently she said— 

“You are very fond of flowers, Mrs. 
Cleare. How pretty your garden is.” 

“JT don’t do nothink,” she answered, 
smiling, and shaking her head. “ It’s Jona- 
than, that’s my son, as has done it. 
He's always wonderful arter flowers he is. 
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His flowers and his books, that’s what he 
cares for. He were al’ays a good scholar, 
though he didn’t get'much larnin’. But he 
larn’t to be a good son, he did, and that’s 
the best lesson, I take it. - He been always 
a good son to me, I know ”—and her voice 
broke suddenly—* if it weren’t for him ’s 
father and I ’ud ’ave been long ago in 
Hepreth workhouse. Jonathan, he were 
away, and gettin’ on first rate, he weré. 
But his father took ill, and he come back as 
soon as ever he got the letter; and we're 
both beholden to him for all as ever we 
has—and it’s all along o’ him that we isso 
comfor’ble. He won’t niver get on here 
same as he did there; but he’s wonderful 
good to his mother and his father he is.” 

And Mrs. Cleare fairly broke down, and 
dried her fast-falling tears with her apron. 

As Daphne Lynn held out her hand to 
her to say good-bye, she felt that, in spite 
of the hard, pale husband by the fire, she 
could not pity her. 

“You'll come agin, if I’m not makin’ 
too free asking of you ?” said Jonathan’s 
mother. 

“T shall be very glad to come,” said 
Daphne, as she went out. 

“ My dear, there’s a letter for you,” said 
Mrs, Lynn, as her daughter came in. “I 
couldn’t make out what the boy said, and 
of course Eliza Ann was out of the way. 
Up to some mischief, never fear.” 

Daphne opened a letter, addressed in a 
small, neat hand, which was lying on the 
table. It ran as follows :— 


“The Brewery, Shelbourne. 

“ Dear Miss Lynn,—I understand from 
Mrs. Myse that you think of decorating the 
church. 

“TI beg, therefore, to offer you any 
flowers, from my garden or greenhouse, 
which may be of use to you or take your 
fancy. 

“ With respectsto Mrs. Lynn, believe me 
to remain, yours faithfully, 


AARON FALK.” 


“ How kind!” said Miss Lynn. “Isup- 
pose Mr. May must have asked for them.” 
Mrs. Lynn’s eyes, though they were 
blind, twinkled saucily behind her spec- 
tacles, 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


EASTER EVE, 7 


Ear y on the Saturday morning, Eliza 
Ann’s powers as parlor-maid, or porter, 
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were tested. Perhaps she savored more , 
of the latter, to judge by the clatter and 
tramp, anything but feminine, that herald- 
ed her approach through the little lobby, 
to open the door. 

To it there had come Jonathan Cleare, 
the blacksmith. 

As he passed the window he could not 
help seeing Miss Lynn moving about in 
the sunny parlor, preparing a neatly-laid 
breakfast on a little tray. 

The sun was shining on the smooth 
brown hair, drawn from her face, and 
twisted round her head in a way that 
spoke both of care and of carelessness. 
Care, to be scrupulously neat and clean, 
carelessness as to what set the large twists 
of hair took, or how their arrangement 
might be most becoming. Not that Jona- 
than dissected the motives of the schoolmis- 
tress in this fashion. He only knew it was 
the face of the grey bonnet on Sundays, the 
face he had seen flushed from teaching in 
the school, bonnetless now, and fresh as a 
new-blown rose in the early-morning. 

Daphne was circumspect. Her mother 
never came down to breakfast: and she 
would not, therefore, ask Jonathan Cleare 
to come in. Besides, she and her mother 
had decided, when they came to Shel- 
bourne, that they would “keep to them- 
selves.” 

She could not be quite sure that they 
had kept their resolve, when she remem- 
bered the great luncheon at Mr. Falk’s, 
and one or two visits to the cottagers 
when they were in trouble, and when she 
saw the young blacksmith waiting at the 
door for her orders about the church 
decoration. But after all, how much 
pleasanter life had become both to her 
and to her mother since they had inno- 
cently infringed the rigor of their rule. 

She went out to speak to Jonathan, 
trusting the tray, with her mother’s break- 
fast, to Eliza Ann. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said Jona- 
than. “I came along to see what I could 
do for you. My mother understood you 
to say you wanted me here on Saturday— 
that’s to-day ?” 

“Wanted you here? O no!” said 
Daphne. And then, seeing Jonathan 
color, she colored too, at her own awk- 
ward speech. 

“| mean, I should nof‘have thought of 
troubling you, only Mr. May said you 
could put some wire across the window- 
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, sills in the church; and it was he that 
wished me to ask you to look in there to- 
day.” : 

“My mother’s very dull of hearing,” 
he answered—and Daphne could not help 
seeing that he showed ever so slightly that 
her first words had annoyed him—* and 
that’s how the mistake’s come. Perhaps 
Mr. May will let me know, then, when it 
is I am wanted.” 

“ When it is convenient to you to come 
to the church, I think. Some of the girls 
and I are going to put the flowers in, and 
we can do the windows any time before 
dark that it suits you tocome, Mr. Cleare.” 

Jonathan colored again, slightly. He 
was not used to be called Mr. Cleare. 
There had been a time when he 
looked something like the name, and 
when strangers’ lips had called him by it. 
But now he looked at his fingers soiled 
with iron rust, and at the broad palm that 
had grown hard from work, and then at 
his coat, mended indeed by the little 
mother at home, but looking worn as a 
blacksmith’s,coat must look—and it seem- 
ed to him that the neat, delicate, well- 
dressed schoolmistress was mocking him, 
when she called him Mr, Cleare. Mr. 
Cleare! why, in her eyes what else could 
he be but a great clumsy workman? And 
his eyes fell upon a pair of small white 
hands folded loosely before him, on a soft 
grey dress. 

Jonathan knew Miss Lynn too little, or 
he was too proud to put his feelings into 
words. What could it matter what she 
thought of him, or what she called him ? 
He was only the blacksmith, sent for to 
stretch wires in the church. 

But Daphne was quick to read the hu- 
man face, when the face was so honest as 
to wear no mask, and to change with 
every shade of feeling. She saw that she 
had in some way wounded Jonathan’s 
feelings. She would try to make him 
amends. 

“T could come down in five minutes 
* just to show you what is required,” she 
said humbly, afraid of making another 
mistake. “ Perhaps you will walk in, till 
I have put on my bonnet ?” 

Jonathan was hesitating, and on the 
point of refusing, when a crash as of 
lightning, thunder, and teacups, silenced 
him. 

Daphne gave a resigned sigh. 

But following on the crash came a 
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It was her 
She fled upstairs as if 


scream, which terrified her. 
mother’s voice. 
she were on wings. 

Little was to be seen of poor Mrs. 
Lynn, who lay, like Pompeii, buried in 
her own beauties. Daphne’s little blue 
and white cups, given her by her father, 
the china teapot and cream-jug, every- 
thing, was either a hopeless mass of bits 
upon the floor, or upset upon the bed. 
And upon the bed and all over the poor 
blind woman’s hands and arms the teapot 
had emptied itself. Those hands, scalded 
and blistered, were the first things that 
Daphne saw. Mrs. Lynn was holding 
them up and wringing them helplessly 
over the débris of china and soaked bread 
and butter that surrounded her. 

Daphne could not speak. She could 
not scold Eliza Ann, who stood there, 
sullen and stolid, saying and doing noth- 
ing. She felt she had only herself to 
blame: she that had been deceiving her- 
self into thinking she was charitable, and 
who had been sacrificing her nearest and 
dearest all the time to her own whim. 

She was too distressed, too angry with 
herself to cry. But: as she tied up her 
mother’s hands tenderly with cold cream 
and a soft handkerchief, Mrs.’ Lynn could 
feel that she was trembling. 

“ Oh, mother !” she said once remorse- 
fully, under her breath; that was all. 

It was like another being, the Miss 
Lynn who came quietly down stairs ten 
minutes later, followed by Eliza Ann in 
her hat and shawl. She was quite pale, 
and Jonathan could see she had been cry- 
ing. 

She did not seem to notice him, as she 
took. hold of the sullen girl’s hand, and 
led her gently to the door. 

Jonathan saw her lay her hand on the 
threadbare shawl, and then he saw a 
thing that almost took his breath away. 

He could not hear what Miss Lynn 
said, nor did he try to listen; but he saw 
her draw the sullen stolid face towards 
her and kiss it. 

And then the stolid look gave way, and 
the tears ran over the plain, hard face ; 
and the poor girl brushed the rough, red 
hand across her eyes, and tramped out to 
the gate, letting it bang behind her. 

Daphne Lynn stood a moment looking 
after her. Then she came in, closed the 
door, and sank wearily into a seat in the 


parlor. 
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“ T forgave her everything,” she said at 
last, in a piteously sad tone—* everything 
that I could. She took my money and 
my clothes ; shegbroke almost everything 
I had; and I thought if she only did not 
hurt my mother it would not matter. But 
I see now I have been deceiving myself, 
forgetting my duties at home, and trying 
to do charities abroad. I have no judg- 
ment. I am not fit to teach children. I 
ought to do plain sewing, to keep me 
quiet and in my right mind.” 

“T’m glad you've sent her away,” said 
Jonathan, a little shyly. He was quite taken 
by surprise at being made the confidant of 
the woman that a few moments before he 
had thought was mocking him. This child- 
like distress and the sudden expression of 
it was what he never had expected from 
Miss Lynn. But he had learnt to know 
that every time he saw her, a new side of 
her character was unveiled. ‘The side 
shown him to-day moved his heart strange- 
ly. He could enter somewhat into the 
bitterness of disappointed hopes; he was, 
at least, so much nearer her than he had 
been an hour ago, that he could pity her. 

She saw his sympathy in his kind, 
honest face, though he did not attempt 
speech. 

“ You have had trouble, too,” she said. 
“I know you have had disappointments. 
I have heard how you might have been 

” Something stopped her. She felt 
she was too much of a stranger to touch 
upon this man’s silent struggles and victo- 
ries uninvited. 

And Jonathan did not help her. He 
would have given a good deal for words 
just then, but they came to him so slowly. 

Miss Lynn rose, and tied on her bonnet. 

“I am sorry to have kept you so long,” 
she said. “We can go to the church 
now. And on the way, is there any one 
you could tell me of who would wait on 
my mother, now Eliza Ann is gone ?” 

“ My mother could come in for to-day,” 
said Jonathan; “and afterwards there's 
Martha Male ’ud do for you. Or, if it 
was only for an hour or two, there’s Jael 
Thorne; she can’t leave the old gentle- 
man long together, but she’d be glad to 
earn a shilling any way she could.” 

Jonathan went in to speak to his 
mother, while Miss Lynn walked on to 
the church. When she got there, she 
found the schoolgirls had not arrived ; but 
Mr. Falk was in the porch, and a great 
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basket of cut flowers was swinging on 
Ben. Bowers’ arm. 

Daphne did not try to conceal her de- 
light and gratitude for his generosity. But 
Aaron Falk’s services were not to end there. 

When Jonathan reached the church, 
with a wire and hammer in his hand, Aaron 
Falk was standing on the steps, arrang- 
ing the moss on the window-sills for Miss 
Lynn. ‘Two schoolgirls beside her were 
tying primroses into bunches. Mrs. Myse 
was creeping about, all smiles, and con- 
tentment, and admiration. 

“We needn’t keep you, thank you, 
Jonathan,” said Mr. Falk, from his emif 
nence on the steps; “I can do all that is 
required here.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ANDREW. 


WitH warmer days, and perhaps be- 
cause a long time had now passed since 
his leg was broken, Andrew Male took to 
regular work again. 

This in itself helped him to regain 
strength, and the second and the third 
week he felt much less tired than the first : 
and so the old routine of the laborer’s life 
began for him anew. 

But he was an altered man for all that, 
and all his mates knewit. He had always 
been steady and hardworking, not given 
to “larks,” as they called it; but his had 
always been the merriest laugh when a 
joke went round, and the clearest whistle 
that came from the plough as it turned up 
the deep furrows, was the tuneful whistle 
of Andrew: and though he was not tall 
like Jonathan, he could show a chest and 
a pair of stout arms against any man. 

Now, he seldom seemed to hear a joke, 
or if he did, he smiled grimly and said no- 
thing. He followed the plough first, and 
later the drill and the harrow, in silence, 


' dragging himself along in a half-weary 


half-lazy way that was new to him. He 
stooped too, which made the broad chest 
look narrower: and the men he worked 
with could make nothing of him. The 
little boys who guided the plough while 
he led the horse, often had a sharp word 
thrown to them, and his temper seemed to 
vary continually: from sullen hard work 
to moody idleness, no one knew which 
way, as they expressed it, the “ fit would 
take him.” Some evenings he worked on 
an hour after the other men had gone 
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home; on other days he asked the time, 
or watched the sun going down in the sky 
continually ; and at the first stroke of the 
hour that ended the laborer’s day, he 
would fetch his coat and wallet, and tramp 
off hurriedly towards home. 

“ Not as he got nothin’ to do when he 
gits here,” said his mother—*but gurn 
over the fire, or stand in the doorway wi’ 
his hands in his pockets.” 

It was a time when any man with a 
tendency—from whatever cause—to drink, 
would have become a constant visitor to 
the Red Inn. Happily Andrew had no 

Neaning that way, inherited from father or 
from mother, and his own tastes would 
never lead him to it. He could take a 
pint of beer at the inn like other men, but 
he knew when to stop better than they 
did. And it never occurred to him that 
the company at the Red Inn, or the beer 
to be found there, would minister to his 
trouble: rather he shrank from the com- 
pany, and took his pint at home. 

As the days grew longer, and the even- 
ings less cold, the fireside was more and 
more left for the doorway. There, in the 
gloaming, he stood sometimes for hours, 
watching the darkness stealing over the 
village, and feeling. the hush that evening 
in country places brings with it. He found 
some strange comfort in it: the twilight 
and the stillness were more in keeping 
with his frame of mind than the happier 
light and sound of day. 

At those times his very trouble grew 
dim and indistinct. A sense of injury, of 
grievous wrong done to him, clung about 
him still. But the ignorance and uncer- 
tainty he was in, could leave little room 
for such active feelings as hatred or the de- 
sire for revenge. Hate whom? He 
knew not. Only, therefore, to the world 
about him his duil $ullen hate went out. 

On such;nights, Jonathan going from 
the forge to his cottage often passed him 
by. Sometimes he ‘saw Andrew in the 
doorway, and then he would always come 
towards the garden gate and ask him how 
he did. The time was over for Andrew’s 
questionings. Jonathan felt that, and had 
nothing to fear in facing his mate; and 
Andrew could not help seeing that Jona- 
than feared nothing: that he looked him 
full in the face when they met ; that he did 
all in his power to drive away the cloud 
that hung between them. 

And yet the cloud hung there: and 
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Andrew could not dispel it. He some- 
times longed for one word from Jonathan 
that he. could lay hold of, one awkward 
look, one sign that nog as before, his 
mate avoided him. Then he would have 
it out, for better or for worse. Then he 
should know for certain, either that what 
he dreaded was true, or that his friend was 
true. 

But accuse Jonathan of so foul a deed, 
when he looked at him like ¢4a/—when he 
came out of his way to speak cheerily to 
him ; when his face wore the innocence of 
a two years’ old child, coupled with the 
strength of purpose of a full-grown man— 
how was it possible ? 

Andrew“felt it was not possible, and yet 
—his mother’s words came back to him, a 
thousand mocking echoes seemed to lend 
their horrid help to his suspicion, and he 
must keep silence. 

In the bitterness of his soul he cried out 
often, not in words, but in the silent utter- 
ances of that soul—* How long, O Lord, 
how long ?” 

For little 'Scilla, his ‘poor ’Scilla”of ‘past 
days—he knew she was happy. Jael had 
told him that she had been to see her 
once, and that she was quite contented, 
having the child with her. Through the 
winter, when coals were dear, and the 
wind bitter, he often comforted himself 
thinking that she would fare better even in 
the workhouse than in old Josiah’s home, 
where food and firing were ever scanty. 
And though perhaps he hardly knew it, 
his feeling towards ’Scilla was not quite, 
could not be quite, what it had been. 
Something stood between her and him, 
like the something that stood between him 
and Jonathan. But in the one case it was 
the dread suspicion: in the other it was 
the thought of that child—the child that 
‘Scilla loved. She had never loved Aim, 
surely: and yet she had love somewhere, 
it seemed, after all. Not that he wished 
anything away from her that brought her 
contentment. It was from the very depth 
of his love that he was able to find com- 
fort in the knowledge that she, at least, 
did not suffer. 

But now as the spring came on, and the 
sounds of piping thrushes and chattering 
starlings, and the sight of primroses open- 
ing in the copses, and ferns unrolling their 
tender green heads in the hedge-rows—as 
all these things came back to earth and to 
him, there came also, keen and fresh, the 
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remembrance of Jast year’s spring, and of 
’Scilla’s happy child-like delight and won- 
der at what seemed now to Andrew to be 
returning to a blind and thankless world. 

The new life abroad and stirring seemed 
to have come into his being: but only to 
change the dull numb pain of winter for 
the pain of returning consciousness, He 
had thought little of primroses and singing 
birds before: now he knew by the trouble 
they brought him that they were bound up 
with the happiest moments of his life. 

It is sad when nature says to a heart, 
young enough to suffer keenly, but too 
young to know how little meaning there is 
in those words—have been, are, and shall 
be—that its happy moments are all past. 

One soft still evening in May, when the 
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weight of the newly-awakened pain was 
pressing at its heaviest on Andrew’s spirit, 
Jonathan came across from the forge. 

“ You'll walk with me a bit, won’t you, 
’Drew ?” he said, with his hand upon the 
gate; “ it’s such a wonderful fine ev’ning.” 

Any change must be a relief. Andrew 
followed his friend on to the road, and 
across the village green, with his hands in 
his pockets. 

He had a strange hope that something 
might come of that walk, some light upon 
the darkness. 

If any man had called him at that mo- 
ment, he would have come as he did at 
Jonathan’s bidding, if only to get away 
from himself and his miserable thoughts. 


(To be continued.) 





SAYING 


THERE was a song, popular in the days 
of my youth, called ‘ Yes and No;’ the 
words by Sam. Lover, the music, if I re- 
member aright, by Horne, the composer of 
‘ Cherry Ripe’ and dozens of other pleas- 
ing ballads now forgotten. I think I can 
quote the first verse correctly. It runs: 

‘** There are two little words that we use 

Without thinking’ from whence they both 
came, e 

But if you will list, you will list to my Muse, 

The birthplace of each I will name (47s) : 

The one came from Heaven to bless, 

The other was sent from below ; 

What a sweet little angel is ‘ Yes,’ 

What a demon-like dwarf is that ‘No!’” (7s). 

Adopting the Bunsbyian philosophy, 
the “application of it” is the reply of the 
lady of your heart to ‘Ae question; and 
in this connection the “ sweet little angel ” 
is frequently more agreeable than the 
“ demon-like dwarf.” But in the long 
run—not even excepting that crisis in 
Love’s young dream—I am going to 
maintain that the happiness of man or 
woman is obtained in proportion to their 
capacity of saying “ No” at the right 
time, and this because it is in nine cases 
out of ten so much easier and more pleas- 
ant to say “ Yes.” 

Now it will not do to turn round upon 
me, and pretend that saying “ No” to 
one thing is the same as saying “ Yes” to 
its opposite. Of course there are really 
two yes’s and two noes in every question. 
One Yes in the interest of No, and one 
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No in the interest of Yes. Thus: Shall 
I join that party to Richmond ? Answer, 
“ No”—for I cannot afford it. It will 
interfere with business. It will throw me 
in contact with people whom I ought not 
to cultivate. Shall I be economical, atten- 
tive, and virtuous ? Answer, “ Yes.” Both 
replies against going. Jer contra. Dol 
want to go? Answer, “ Yes.” Will it do 
me any harm ?—“ No.” Both conclusions 
in favor of going. But practically, the 
only question you put is, “ Shall I please 
myself?” The “ No” is unrepresented in 
the cause, or has its interests in the hands 
of some unripe junior, against whose 
arguments you are prejudiced before they 
are heard; whilst Indulgence, Q.C., and 
the great Mr. Serjeant Nevermind, appear 
for the plaintiff, and have the ear of the 
Court. A verdict in favor of “ No”—or 
I will refuse—brings no immediate benefit. 
Let “ Yes” prevail, and bad consequences 
need not necessarily follow. You can 
economise next month ; that business will 
keep, and, after all, the company is not so 
bad. Anyhow, you need not keep up the 
acquaintance. ‘“ Yes” involves an imme- 
diate self-sacrifice, and the fearful penalty 
of being considered a bad fellow, or worse 
—aprig! “No” has nota leg to stand 
on, and Indulgence, Q.C., and Serjeant 
Nevermind leave the Court with fresh 
honors on their wigs. 

From the greatest, most sublime temp- 
tation which God ever permitted, down 
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to’so trivial a case as that just put, the 
eloquence, the promise, the apparent pro- 
fit, are all against “ No.” 

How does that immortal depicter of 
human nature who wrote the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ put it through the mouth of 
Launcelot Gobbo ? Good Launcelot has 
a hard tussle within himself upon the 
question of running from the Jew, his 
master. The fiend is at his elbow, advis- 
ing one line of conduct, whilst his con- 
science whispers another. The fiend— 
with his usual cunning—takes the “ Yes” 
side. Saying “ No” is like church bells 
to Aim. “Via! says the fiend: away! 
says the fiend : for the heavens (promise) 
raise up a brave mind ( /faffery), says the 
fiend, and run.” Conscience—the de- 
spised advocate who pleads for “ No”— 
simply urges, “ Budge not.” No promise 
from him, no flattery, only honest advice ; 
and so “ Yes” (as usual) has it, and “ No” 
not only goes to the wall, but is abused to 
boot. “In my conscience,” says Gobbo, 
after having gone away to the fiend, “ my 
conscience is a kind of hard conscience.” 
Ve victis! “The fiend gives the more 
friendly counsel; I will run.” And he 
runneth. What follows? Having stifled 
his conscience, the first thing he does is to 


pain his poor old blind father with a parcel 
of lies about his own death, and the rest, to 
take service with the man who has abduct- 


ed his late master’s daughter. I have al- 
ways considered Shylock a much-abused 
man, and how the Doge—who ought to 
have known better—gave in to that misera- 
ble quibble raised by Portia, I could never 
understand. What! If I buy a house, 
don’t I buy the doors and windows? If 
I purchase a horse, are not his mane, and 
tail, and all about him, inside and out, 
mine? What would that magistrate of 
mine have said if his butcher, whom he 
had paid for a leg of mutton, had dared 
to send in an extra bill for ¢he blood it con- 

tained? He would have replied, “Good 
sir butcher, it is a maxim of law that the 
greater contains the less. In my bargain 
for so much flesh was included the natural 
contents and composition thereof—bone, 
sinew, muscle, fibre, d/0d. Get thee 
about thy business, or thee and the storks 
shall make acquaintance.” But then, you 
see, the object was to “do” Shylock, 
somehow. Conscience and class prejudice 
were suggesting “ Yes,” and justice “ No,” 
with the well-known result, 
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The song from which I have already 

quoted goes on to expatiate upon the 

.... “Exquisite, exquisite smile 
Which dimples and plays around ‘ Yes!” 
And in good sooth it is a pretty word— 
sometimes, Its utterance puts rosy lips 
into as nice a form as that to be obtained 
from the celebrated “ prunes and prisms ;” 
and there is a semi-lisp in its pronuncia- 
tion which is not without its own charm. 
Only there is a “ Yes” and a “ Yes.” Mr. 
Dennis, sometime hangman before the 
outbreak of the Gordon Riots, as recorded 
in ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ found no delight in 
it when conveying the assurance that he 
would certainly be “ worked off constitu- 
tionally” on Monday. 

There is a child’s game—I say 7s, for 
children’s games never die—called ‘ Zhe 
Old Soldier.’ One of the party represents 
this venerable mendicant, and goes round 
the circle requesting contributions, nomi- 
nally for the support of his declining 
years, but really with the design of en- 
trapping the benevolent into saying certain 
forbidden words—i.e., black, white, yes 
and no—for the utterance of any of which 
a forfeit has to be paid. Put aside the 
color snare, which is very easy to avoid, 
and you will find there are as many 
ways of escaping a direct “ No” as a direct 
“Yes.” There is the réply evasive (com- 
mon to bofh), such as “ Perhaps,” “I 
don’t know,” “ May be,” &c., &c., and to 
almost every implied affirmative, such as 
“ Certainly,” “Of course,” and the like, 
you have only to add “not,” to make 
your negative. Such a phrase as “ With 
pleasure” has its opposite in “I must de- 
cline,”*and so on. The chances are as 
equal as may be, and yet, speaking out of 
a long experience of old soldiering, I can 
assert that two-thirds of the forfeits paid 
on “ Yes” and “ No” go to the credit of 
the former. It is so easy to say. 

Take the following very common case. 
You are going to do something contrary 
to the advice or interest of your best 
friend, and such a colloquy as this ensues : 

Best Friend: So you are really going 
to———? (do that something). 

Yourself : Yes. 

Best Friend ; You have quite made up 
your mind ? 

Yourself: Yes. 

Best Friend : Then you won’t be guided 
by your best friend ? 

Now, your replies of a round “ Yes” to 
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each of his first question imply, and even 
contain, a round “ No” to his third; but 
do you give it? Unless you are unusual- 
ly strong-minded you do not. You shirk 
a round “ No.” You look sheepish, and 
hark back to some excuse or argument 
long ago discussed and exhausted—and 
aa capo. 

To return to the wretch condemned to 
die. He asks, “ Am I really to be hanged 
on Monday ?” and the chaplain does not 
hesitate to say “Yes.” “Is there no 
hope ?” persists the doomed man. If he 
is really to be hanged on Monday, there is 
no hope; but the chances are two to one 
that the truthful, categorical “ No” sticks 
in the good man’s throat. “ You must 
prepare yourself,’ or some such evasion 
pregnant, is pretty sure to be his reply. 
You may urge that the round “ No” 
would be unpolite as between friends, and 
cruel as to the convict. In other words, 
that the “Yes” which means “ No” is 
more polite, and less harsh than the “ No” 
which has the same meaning. This is 
exactly my position. We take the bones 
out of our thoughts, and call it fodi/e; we 
draw the blood out of our expressions, and 
call them 4ind, We must not be energetic 


in thought or speech even when pressed, 
upon pain of being considered rude. We 
reduce ourselves to the condition of a 
wax figure in the tropics, and then wonder 


that the age is so feeble! In four words 
—we won't say “ No!” 

And yet civilisation owes an irredeem- 
able debt to those who have had the wis- 
dom to think “ No,” and the courage to 
stick to it. Galileo, Melanchthon, Luther, 
Hampden, Bentham, Jenner, are amongst 
the heroes who, in defiance of Popes, 
Emperors, Kings, Councils, and all the 
faculties, have said “ No” to the high- 
placed and convenient wrong—to the 
time-honored error; and, unlike good 
Launcelot Gobbo, refused to bid their con- 
science “ Via!” All these, and more of the 
same kidney, have at one time been stig- 
matised as infidels, traitors, dreamers, char- 
latans. Evenin our own prosaic times we 
have men in theology, politics, arts, and 
sciences, whom we call dreamers because 
they see a little further than we can; and 
charlatans, because they are Sayers of 
“No” to the convenient doctrine that 
whatever ‘s—is right. On the other hand, 
how humanity might have gained if some 
great ones of the earth had been able to 
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say “ No” to their ambition, their vices, 
and their self-will! Suppose Cesar had 
net been ambitious, Louis XIV. vicious, 
and our own Third George pig-headed ? 
Suppose—to reverse the position—Eliza- 
beth Tudor had said “ Yes” to the King 
of Spain ? Such speculations belong to that 
history of things which never happened, 
suggested by the elder Disraeli, and which 
I am not going to write. So, to descend 
from great things to small, suppose Jones 
had persisted in his “ No” to Smith’s re 
quest that he would put his name to that 
little bill—that bill, the proceeds of which 
were to get good easy Smith out of an ugly 
scrape—that bill which he was certain he 
could “ take up ” long—oh long! before it 
would become due. Smith got a “No” 
at first, and observed, “Oh, indeed! I 
thought you were my friend; but I can 
easily get some one else.” Some one else? 
Some one to whom Smith would point in 
the future and say, “Capital fellow— 
Brown! Did me ever such a good turn 
once, when that sneak Jones shirked.” 
Well, the name is writ down, and the bill 
is not taken up. Baby falls sick unto death, 
and there is a guinea a day for a fortnight 
payable to Dr. Calomel. The wife—who 
has not closed an eye all that weary time 
—breaks down; both are ordered to the 
seaside, and (thanks to Smith) there is not 
a five-pound note left}in Jones’ treasury ! 
How he wishes now that he had stuck to 
that “ No.” What would he care now if 
every man he met from Highgate to the 
Bank called him a sneak, so that he had 
that fifty pounds safe for poor pale Bessie 
and her bairn! But it is too late. Mr. 
Shadrack has that fifty pounds, and Smith 
does not drop in to tea as he used to do. 
Miss Wrosebud is a charming girl, a 
distant connection of the Earl of Straw- 
berry, but—to use the current cant—has 
not a penny. She is wooed by the famous 
Mr. Slapbang, who drives that well-known 
mail phaeton in the park, dresses so splen- 
didly, has chambers in St. James’s Street, 
six thousand a year, and not a rag of char 
acter. He is vulgar, loud, unsympathetic, 
cannot write a note without as many blun- 
ders as lines, and how he got his money 
no one knows—but he has it. Little 
Wrosebud is teased into a “Yes,” her 
heart beating “No” all the time. She 
becomes Mrs. Slapbang, and is astonished 
at the curious nods, winks, and smiles 
which greet her lord when she drives forth 
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by his side in the conveyance aforesaid. 
The fact is that several other ladies have 
shared that equipage and the opera-box, 
have been entertained in those chambers, 
and had their slice out of the six thousand 
ayear. And the lawful wife is taken for 
one of them! ‘The lawful wife being only 
pretty, well educated, and a gentlewoman 
(observe that I do not say “lady ”), palls 
upon Mr. Slapbang. He finds the “ladies” 
better company, and like the dog he is, he 
returns to his vomit. Ah! if she had only 
said “ No "—if she had only waited a few 
months to try and judge this man of whom 
she is now the discarded toy! But the 
fatal “ Yes” is recorded. Her lord is only 
false—that is all. Only coarsely, openly, 
insultingly false; and so not evel Sir 
James Hannen can cut the knot. A 
whole long life is sacrificed for a mail 
phaeton, an opera-box, and the inability 
to say “ No.” 

Every rule has its exception, and so 
there is a class of creature who delights in 
saying “ No.” ‘The young lady who will 
not sing, and her brother, the young gen- 
tleman who will not dance until pressed, 
are mild and comparatively inoffensive 
specimens. The all “No” man is first 
cousin to the a// Wad man whose portrait 
hangs in this gallery. He deems it grand 
to negative all sorts of requests and pro- 
positions. To disagree with every one, 
and be rude, adds, he thinks, to his dignity. 
He trumps your best card, interrupts your 
favorite story, and contradicts you flatly 
upon the slightest provocation. He is 
always at law and quarrelling with his at- 
torney. If you were to say to him, “ Sir, 
you are of men the one one whom I most 
admire and respect. Accept, I beg, a ser- 
vice of plate as a feeble token of my es- 
teem,” his first impulse would be to say 
“No.” But he is not averse to flattery. 
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He frowns when “t is employed, and says 
it is no use soft-soldering Aim, but he 
sucks it-in all the same. He accepts the 
testimonial, and be sure he will find fault 
with it. “ Poor Robinson!” he will sneer. 
“ No taste at all! What could have per- 
suaded him to order crown-pattern 
spoons ?” His wife, proud of the new 
silver, will humbly suggest that it would 
be polite to give the donor a dinner to 
christen it, and is snapped up with a “ No.” 
Next week she will be ordered to ask some 
people to meet Robinson. His family 
have a hard time of it, and he has been 
known to change servants three times in 
five months. He i$ necessarily finding 
fault with his daughters’ dress, and 
will not say what he likes in this respect, 
for that would deprive him of a growl. 
“ Why, dear papa! you said you did not 
admire bright shades,” pleads one of 
them, who has been flattering herself that 
she was all right ¢Ais time. “Is that any 
reason why you should waste my money 
on that mud-colored thing?” is dear 
papa’s retort. Now, “that mud-colored 
thing” is the last and sweetest thing out 
in Hau de Nil. He has a son who ex- 
hibits marked talent for drawing, but he 
will not have him taught, and intends to 
make him a drysalter. Of course he is in 
the vestry of his parish, and it was his 
“No” which excluded that extra half- 
ounce of nutmeg from the workhouse 
Christmas pudding last year. 

As he contradicts everybody, including 
himself, and makes himself miserable and 
ridiculous by his “ No” at the wrong time, 
I do not in the least mind such qualifica- 
tion as he affords of my major proposition, 
and end as I began. The happiness of 
man and woman is obtained in proportion 
to their capacity of saying “No” at the 
right time.— Temple Bar. 
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THe indulgence in narcotics—some- 
thing to dull, stupefy, and soothe the 
nervous system—is a predominant human 
weakness, Nature has been ransacked 
for narcotics. ‘Tobacco, opium, betel-nut, 
Indian hemp, even some kinds of fungi 
are employed for the desired object. 
When tobacco was first introduced into 
Europe, its use was nearly everywhere 


looked upon with dislike by the authori- 
ties. The efforts that were made to sup- 
press it amounted to nothing less than 
persecution, and their want of success 
furnishes a curious illustration of the use- 
lessness of legislative interference with the 
individual’s legitimate freedom of action. 
It serves also to illustrate in some mea- 
sure the strong hold which the taste for 
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narcotics obtains over the mind, especially 
as tobacco is one of the mildest narcotics 
in use. Amongst ourselves, not to men- 
tion King James’s well-known Counter- 
blast, many petty restrictions were laid on 
the sale of tobacco during that monarch’s 
reign, and the import duty was raised 
from twopence to six shillings and ten- 
pence a pound. In England and else- 
where, remonstrance and penalties were 
equally unavailing. Tobacco made its 
way steadily into favor, and is believed to 
be now in use among not less than eight 
hundred millions of the human race. 
Measures of a severe nature have been 
tried in China to check the use of opium, 
and have been quite as unsuccessful. 
However apathetic the Chinese may be 
in respect to most things, they will not 
submit to the withdrawal of their favorite 
narcotic. But in case of so dangerous a 
poison, some restrictions are as much 
needed as they are on the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors amongst ourselves; for the 
effects of habitual excess are not less de- 
plorable than those of habitual drunken- 
ness. Of forty prisonérs confined in the 


House of Correction at Singapore, thirty- 
five were found to use opium; and of 
these, seventeen, who had been in receipt 


of eighteen shillings a month as wages, 
spent twenty-four shillings on opium, the 
difference being obtained by theft. From 
& sanitary point of view the results are 
equally sad. “The confirmed opium-eater 
in the East seldom lives beyond the age 
of forty, and may be recognized at a 
glance by his trembling steps and curved 
spine, his sunken glassy eyes and sallow 
withered features. The muscles, too, of 
his neck and fingers often become con- 
tracted. Yet incurring even this penalty 
will enable him to indulge his vice only 
for a certain length of time. Unlike the 
healthy enjoyment which we derive from 
our appetite of hunger, and which Nature 
herself renews periodically, the enjoyment 
of the opium-eater gradually diminishes as 
his system becomes habituated to the 
drug. From time to time he*must in- 
crease the quantity which he takes, but at 
length no increase will produce any effect. 
Under these circumstances he has re- 
course to a dangerous expedient : he mix- 
es a small quantity of corrosive sublimate 
with the opium, the influence of which is 
thus for a time renewed. Then these 
means also fail; when the victim must 
New Serres.—Vo.u, XXII., No. 4 
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bear the miserable condition to which he 
is reduced, until probably, sooner or later, 
he sinks into the grave. On the excitable 
temperament of the Malays and Javanese, 
a strong dose of opium causes a state of 
frantic fury amounting almost to madness, 
and this often ends in that homicidal mania 
which has been called ‘running amuck ;’ 
in other words, in the individual attacking 
with his crease or dagger every one whom 
he meets, so that it becomes necessary to 
shoot him down with as little compunc- 
tion as we doa mad dog. In Java, opium 
is not allowed to be sold except in an 
adulterated form, the risk of these evil 
consequences being thus in some measure 
lessened. 

So far as the effects of opium on the 
system are concerned, it is almost entirely 
a matter of indifference in what way the 
drug is used. Whether it be taken in the 
solid formjof pills, in the liquid form of 
laudanum, or inhaled from a pipe as 
heated vapor, it speedily exerts its perni- 
cious and almost irresis:ible influence over 
the mind; so that few possess the iron 
will needed to relinquish the habit when 
it has once been fairly acquired. How 
completely even the most intellectual and 
cultivated minds may become enslaved 
was well illustrated in the cases of Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey, whose highly-co- 
lored descriptions of their experiences are 
said to have been productive of much evil 
amongst the educated classes of this 
country. These descriptions must not, 
however, be regarded as safe criteria of 
the usual influence of opium on the cold- 
er temperament of the North European, 
According to Dr. Christison, it seldom 
produces a more striking effect on the 
Anglo-Saxon constitution ‘than the remo- 
val of torpor and sluggishness, thus ren- 
dering the. opium-eater a pleasant and 
conversable companion ; but these small 
advantages, in turn, are purchased by a 
period of subsequent pain and depression, 
the misery of which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate. 

Opium, besides acting as a narcotic, 
possesses a remarkable power as a restora- 
tive. By apparently checking the natural 
waste of nervous energy, it enables the 
system to support fatigue, beneath which 
it must otherwise inevitably have sunk. 
For this reason it is much used by the 
Halcarras, the palanquin-bearers and mes- 
sengers of Indm, who journey almost in- 
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credible distances, furnished with nothing 
more than a bag of rice, a little opium, 
and a pot to draw water from the wells. 
The Tartar couriers also use it to sustain 
them, when compelled to travel night and 
day in crossing the arid deserts of Central 
Asia; and in some parts of the East it is 
administered as a restorative even to horses. 

It is difficult to come to any definite 
conclusion as to whether the physical 
character of Eastern races who habitually 
use Opium as a narcotic has deteriorated 
in consequence. No doubt the general 
belief is that even moderate indulgence 
must necessarily be injurious, and it is 
easy to point to the enervated character 
of the Turks and other Oriental races as a 
probable result of the habit. But at the 
same time it is a disputed point among 
physiologists how far this belief correctly 
represents the truth. The opinions of 
many men well acquainted with the East 
might be quoted in opposition to it; for 
example, Dr. Eatwell, formerly of the 
East India Company’s service, in writing 
to the Pharmaceutical Fournal, has af- 
firmed that, as regards the great mass of 
the Chinese, no injurious effects of the 
opium they consume can be noticed, the 
people being generally a muscular and 
well-formed race. Dr. Macpherson has 
given similar testimony in respect to the 
Chinese, and Dr. Burnes in respect to the 
natives of Scinde and Cutch; whilst, on 
the other hand, Dr. Little of Singapore is 
of opinion that the native population of 
‘that island would be in danger of becom- 
‘ing extinct from the use of opiates, were 
it not constantly recruited by immigration. 
It is, however, evident that the question 
can only be satisfactorily answered by 
knowing the real extent to which opium- 
eating prevails among the different east- 
ern populations, and of this no reliable 
statistics can be obtained. 

There is a similar want of definite in- 
‘formation in respect to the United King- 
dom. Attention was partially drawn to 
the subject so long ago as 1844, by an 
‘inquiry that was made into the state of 
large towns in Lancashire ; and since that 
time there is every reason to believe that 
the evil has largely augmented. ‘The in- 
crease in the quantities of the raw mate- 
rial imported would alone be sufficient to 
render this probable; for whilst, in 1852, 
‘the importation amounted to 114,000 
pounds, it had grown to 356,000 pounds 
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in 1872. No doubt a large portion of 
this enormous quantity is employed in the 
manufacture of morphia or other alkaloids, 
and is either exported or employed for 
legitimate medicinal purposes; but it is 
difficult to account for an increase in 
twenty years of two hundred per cent, 
except on the supposition that the drug is 
more largely used as a narcotic than is 
generally believed. ‘The facility with which 
this form of vice can be concealed renders 
direct evidence on the subject difficult to 
obtain ; but such evidence as can be pro- 
cured tends to prove that the above sup- 
position is correct. We have recently 
been informed by the medical attendant 
to the workhouse in one of our larger 
cities, that a week rarely passes without a 
case of opium-eating coming to his know- 
ledge among those who seek admission to 
the workhouse; and that he has known 
women, when suffering from the depres- 
sion consequent upon their enforced ab- 
stinence, even go down on their knees to 
beg that he would administer to them an 
opiate. Again, there is reason to believe 
that opium is a favorite stimulant with 
many underfed and overworked artisans 
and laborers ; and from inquiries made by 
parochial officials, clergymen, and others, 
this would appear to be especially the 
case in agricultural districts. In the fenny 
districts of Lincolnshire, a belief being 
prevalent that opium acts as a preservative 
against the effects of a damp climate, 
many of the inhabitants have in this way 
become addicted to its use. 

Another and even more reprehensible 
form of the opium evil among the lower 
classes is to be found in the practice of 
administering soothing mixtures to young 
children for the purpose of keeping them 
quiet. In one instance, a mother, because 
her child was unwell, has been known to 
place a piece of crude opium in its mouth 
to suck, the death of the child being na- 
turally the consequence; and though 
cases of such gross and culpable ignorance 
as this are no doubt rare, it is certain that 
the administration of soothing sirups and 
cordials is too commonly resorted to. In 
large manufacturing towns, where mothers 
are often employed in factories during the 
day, their infants are frequently placed for 
the time in the care of nurses; and these 
women seldom feel any compunction in 
administering an opiate to a child who is 
troublesome. It cannot be too widely 
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known how greatly such a practice tends 
not only to the direct increase of infant 
mortality, but also to the permanent in- 
jury of the constitution, by inducing con- 
vulsions and other similar nervous dis- 
eases. 

Opium in one of its forms enters largely 
into the composition of many of the pain- 
killers and patent medicines so freely ad- 
vertised for domestic use in the present 
day, and for this reason the greatest care 
is needed in having recourse to any of 
them. Taken, perhaps, in the first instance 
to alleviate the torments of neuralgia or 
toothache, what proves to be a remedy 
soon becomes a source of gratification, 
which the wretchedness that follows an 
abstinence renders increasingly difficult to 
lay aside. The same must be said of 
narcotics, such as bromide of potassium 
and hydrate of chloral, frequently resorted 
to as a remedy for sleeplessness ; the sys- 
tem becomes quickly habituated to their 
use, and they can then be relinquished 
only at the cost of much suffering. In- 
deed, the last-mentioned of these two 
drugs obtains over the mind a power 
which may be compared to that of opium, 
and is, moreover, liable to occasion the 
disease known as chloralism, by which 
the system ultimately becomes a complete 
wreck. 

Looking at the whole question of the 
medicinal use of narcotics, it is perhaps 
not too much to say, that they should 
never be employed except with the autho- 
rity of a competent medical adviser. 

Turning again to the narcotics of sa- 
vage or but semi-civilized races, we find a 
species of fungus (Amanita muscaria) em- 
ployed by the natives of Kamtchatka 
and the adjoining provinces of Siberia, 
It grows plentifully in parts of Kamt- 
chatka, and is there generally prepared for 
use in several ways. ‘The inhabitants either 
gather it during the hottest months, and 
hang it in strings to dry in the open air, 
or leave it to ripen and dry in the ground, 
when it possesses stronger narcotic quali- 
ties. Small-sized specimens, covered with 
warty excrescences and deeply colored, 
are also considered more valuable than 
the smooth pale ones. Sometimes it is 
eaten in soups and sauces, or is taken 
mixed with the juice of the whortleberry ; 
but the more usual method is to swallow 
it whole, rolled into the form of a pill, and 
a single large-sized toadstool thus taken is 
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sufficient to cause the narcotic effects 
during a whole day. These bear a very 
close resemblance to those of ordinary 
intoxication, and, like them, often end in 
complete insensibility. Whatever may be 
the natural temperament of the individual 
shows itself with unusual distinctness. A 
man who is fond of music or of talking 
will be constantly singing or chattering ; 
and secrets often thus slip out, the dis- 
closure of which is the source of much 
subsequent trouble. In this form of nar- 
cotism, too, the power of estimating the 
size of objects is temporarily destroyed, 
so that a man wishing to step across a 
straw or a small twig will raise his foot, as 
though about to step across the trunk of 
a tree. 

The Siberian fungus is not the only 
narcotic in which this last peculiarity is 
found. Similar erroneous impressions 
are caused by the Indian hemp, which, 
though it is used in south-western Asia, 
and, indeed, in the Brazils as well, is more 
properly the narcotic of the African con- 
tinent, where it is known to the native 
races from the Mediterranean to the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is the same plant 
that is grown in Europe for the sake of its 
valuable fibre; for, though probably indi- 
genous to India, it is able, like the potato 
and the tobacco plant, to adapt itself to a 
greaf variety of climates, and is grown 
even in the north of Russia. Its narcotic 
virtues depend on a resinous substance 
contained 1n the sap; and this is much 
more abundant in tropical climates than 
it is in temperate. Indeed, the European 
plant is almost devoid of it, though it 
possesses a strong odor which has been 
known to make people ill who have re- 
mained long in ahemp-field. Thus, when 
the dried plant is either srhoked Or eaten, 
its effects are both rapid and powerful. 
In Morocco, where the dried flowers are 
generally smoked, a single pipe not larger 
than an ordinary tobacco-pipe i is sufficient 
to intoxicate. Among the Arabs and 
Syrians, the usual method is to boil the 
leaves and flowers in water mixed with 
butter to the consistence of a sirup, which 
is called Aaschisch, and as it has an ex- 
tremely disagreeable taste, is eaten in a 
confection of cloves, nutmegs, and other 
spices. But however the narcotic may be 
used, the pleasure it affords is nuch the 
same in character. It has been described 
as consisting in ‘an inten$e feeling of hap- 
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piness, which attends all the operations of 
the mind. The sun shines on every thought 
that passes through the brain, and every 
movement of the body is the source of 
enjoyment.’ But the most remarkable 
peculiarity of the Indian hemp has yet to 
be mentioned: a dose of the resin has 
been known to occasion that strange 
condition of the nervous system called 
catalepsy, in which, notwithstanding the 
force of gravity, the limbs of the uncon- 
scious patient remain stationary in what- 
ever position they may be placed. 

The use of the coca-tree as a narcotic 
in Peru and Bolivia is of very great 
anfiquity. When the Spaniards landed 
under Pizarro, they found the natives 
chewing the dried leaves, in exactly the 
same way in which they have continued 
to chew them down to the present day. 
Efforts were indeed made, soon after the 
subjugation of the country, to put a stop 
to the practice, for the plant had acted an 
important part in the Peruvian religious 
ceremonies, and its use was looked upon 
by the conquerors as an obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity. Nevertheless, the 
Indians persevered in spite of every pro- 
hibition and severity. Before long, too, 
the owners of mines and plantations dis- 
covered that it was to their interest to 
connive at the habit, as, with its aid, their 
laborers were able to perform more work 
on a given quantity of food than they 
could do without it. It has thus gradual- 
ly become the universal custom to allow 
from fifteen to thirty minutes, three or 
four times a day, for the purpose of chew- 
ing. At these times, the first object of 
the Indian is to make himself as comfort- 
able as possible, for the coca fails to pro- 
duce its effect unless the chewer be per- 
fectly quiescent, He stretches himself at 
full length in the shade, on a couch of 
dry leaves or soft turf, and rolling a few 
of the coca-leaves into a ball, conveys 
them into his mouth ; adding immediate- 
ly, to bring out the full flavor, a small 
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quantity of unslaked lime, or of the alka- 
line ashes of certain plants. When thus 
engaged, the apathy he displays to every 
thing around him is something marvellous. 
No entreaty on the part of his employer 
will induce him to move, and if he be a 
confirmed coguero, he is indifferent even 
to drenching rain or the roar of wild 
animals in the neighboring thicket. In 
what way the pleasures of the coca leaf 
manifest themselves is not known, but 
they must evidently be of a very seducing 
kind, thus to render men insensible to 
personal danger. 

Notwithstanding the wide prevalence 
of the use of narcotics, little or nothing is 
known of the way in which their different 
effects are produced on the system; and 
the problem is complicated by the num- 
ber of active substances that enter into 
their composition. Opium, besides other 
more ordinary ingredients, contains no few- 
er than eleven peculiar organic compounds, 
all of which are believed to share in pro- 
ducing its usual effects. It has, however, 
been noticed that many symptoms of 
narcotism bear a close resemblance to 
those of insanity. The wild laughter of 
a man under the influence of the dead- 
ly nightshade cannot be distinguished 
from that of a maniac, and the false im- 
pressions as to the size of objects, caused 
by the Indian hemp and the Siberian 
fungus, are a permanent feature in the 
malady of many lunatics. It has been 
suggested by Dr. Carpenter that much 
light might be thrown on the connection 
between the mind and the body by study- 
ing the phenomena of drunkenness, and 
it seems probable that those of narcotism 
in different parts of the world might be 
made to yield equally rich results. Of 
one thing we may be quite certain, The 
use of tobacco has become a positive vice. 
The wastefulness of money which it 
causes, without a compensatory advan- 
tage, is alone deplorable.—Chaméers’s 
Fournal. 


——_e oe —_—_—_ 


AT PARTING. 
BY A. C. SWINBURNE, 


For a day and a night, Love sang to us, played with us, 
Folded us round from the dark and the light ; 
And our hearts were fulfilled of the music he made with us, 
Made with our hearts and our lips while he stayed with us, 
Stayed in mid passage his pinions from flight 
For a day and a night. 
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From his foes that kept watch with his wings had he hidden us, 
Covered us close from the eyes that would smite, 
From the feet that had tracked and the tongues that had chidden us, 
Sheltering in shade of the myrtles forbidden us, 
Spirit and flesh growing one with delight 
For a day and a night. 


But his wings will not rest and his feet will not stay for us; 
Morning is here in the joy of its might; 
With his breath has he sweetened a night and a day for us; 
Now let him pass, and the myrtles make way for us ; 
Love can but last in us here at his height 
For a day and a night. 


~~ 


The Athenaeum. 
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INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. By Charles Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


That several species of plants catch and 
kill insects has long been a familiar fact to 
botanists, but that the prey thus destroyed 
was essential to the existence of the plants; 
that, in fact, they depended far more upon 
these insects for nutrition than upon the 
earth into which their roots penetrated, is a 
comparatively recent discovery. So recent, 
indeed, is it, that though several different ob- 
servers in this country and in England have 
recorded their observations, Mr. Darwin's 
present work contains the first really authori- 
tative statement of the fact, and the only tho- 
roughly complete and scientific exposition of 
the method by which the insect-eating is ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Darwin's attention was first directed to 
the matter during the summer of 1860, by 
finding how large a number of insects were 
caught by the leaves of the common “sun- 
dew” (Drosera rotundifolia) on a heath in Sus- 
sex. It soon became evident to him, on closer 
examination, that this plant was excellently 
adapted for the special purpose of catching 
insects ; so that the subject seemed well wor- 
thy of inwestigation. Accordingly, he set 
himself to systematic observation, subjecting 
numerous plants to an elaborate series of ex- 
periments, and carefully noting the closeness 
of the parallel between the process of diges- 
tion in this plant and the same process in the 
animal economy. ‘The results,” he says, 
“have proved highly remarkable ; the more im- 
portant ones being—firstly, the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the glands to slight pressure, 
and to minute doses of certain nitrogenous 
fluids, as shown by the movements of the so- 
called hairs or tentacles ; secondly, the power 
possessed by the leaves of rendering soluble 
or digesting nitrogenous substances, and of 
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afterward absorbing them; thirdly, the chan- 
ges which take place within the cells of the 
tentacles, when the glands are excited in va- 
rious ways.” 

The method by which Drosera and the oth- 
er insectivorous plants catch their prey and 
afterward digest and absorb it, is described 
with great minuteness by Mr. Darwin, as are 
also the exceedingly ingenious experiments 
by which the various facts were determined ; 
but we have not space to follow them in de- 
tail, and it is enough for our purpose, perhaps, 
to know that he proves beyond all possibility 
of doubt that a process goes on in the plants 
which is true digestion, and which is precisely 
parallel to the similar process which goes on 
when food is put into the human stomach. 
When an insect is caught on the glands plac- 
ed at the ends of the long fingers (tentacles) 
which cover the upper surface of the leaf of 
Drosera, these fingers bend, and deliberately 
place their prey on the disk of the leaf, which 
must be regarded as its stomach. For the 
purpose of catching the insects, the glands 
are covered with a viscid secretion which 
seems to have an attraction for them; but 
when an insect has been caught and swallow- 
ed, the nature of that secretion changes very 
materially. It kills the insect and then di- 
gests it; that is to say, it dissolves out of it 
every thing that is soluble, and then it finally 
absorbs at least a portion of what has been 
dissolved. The gastric juice of animals con- 
tains, as is well known, an acid and a fer- 
ment, both of which are indispensable for di- 
gestion, and so it is with the secretion of Dro- 
sera. The acid has been discovered to be 
propionic acid, and the ferment is almost 
identical, chemically, with the pepsin of the 
human stomach. Very many of the peculiari- 
ties of action of the digestive juice of Drosera 
on certain substances, as gelatin, chondrin, 
casein, fibrin, etc., are absolutely identical 
with the actions of our own gastric juice ; in- 
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deed, it is far more difficult to point to dis- 
similarities than to resemblances. 

To have established the fact that there are 
certain plants which eat insects—that is to 
say, which purposively entrap, digest, and ab- 
sorb them as food, may seem but a little mat- 
ter; but taken in its full bearings upon the 
modern doctrine of evolution, its importance 
is very great. Throughout the book, how- 
ever, this is nowhere insisted upoh. Confin- 
ing himself to the mere fact, Mr. Darwin has 
worked out its minutest details, regardless, 
in the true spirit of science, of what they 
might lead up to. It is difficult, in fact, to 
say which feature of the book we should ad- 
mire most: the patient and indomitable in- 
dustry with which the facts have been accu- 
mulated and analysed, or the anxious care 
with which the author guards his conclu- 
sions. 

It is agreeable to note how important a por- 
tion of the work involved in this investigation 
was performed by Mr. Francis Darwin (son of 
the Darwin), and how well he performed it. 
Not the least valuable of his contributions are 
his splendid representations of various facts 
by wood-cut. 


A QUEsTION oF Honor. 
tian Reid. 


A Novel. By Chris- 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss Reid still writes with great facility, 
averaging two or more volumes a year, but 
it is quite evident that she has exhausted the 
stock of her experience, and is now engaged 
in repeating her types, forcing her ideas, and 
nursing certain peculiarities of her style into 
mannerisms. Her two earlier novels were so 
good in many respects, and so evidently the 
work of avery young writer, that we hoped, 
and even predicted at the time, that she would 
, do creditable work in the future ; but the spe- 
cial defects of “ Morton House” are greatly 
exaggerated in “ A Question of Honor,” and 
the characteristic crudities of thought and of 
method are more pronounced than ever. In 
fact, we imagine that the criticism directed 
against Miss Reid’s “perfect gentlemen and 
ladies,” her last scions of decayed but honora- 
ble houses, her simple faith in Southern “ chi- 
valry” and “ knighthood,” and her tall talk 
generally, has not stimulated her at all to set 
her faculties of observation to work, but has 
simply rendered her more determined than 
ever to vindicate her ideal of Southern social 
life. To set forth this, and at the same time 
to proclaim the mental and moral elevation 
and the physical beauty which come from a 
belief in the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, seem to be now her most serious li- 
terary aims. 

The exacting nature of Miss Reid's ideal of 
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character is iridicated by the plot of “ A Ques- 
tion of Honor.” She is evidently not satisfied 
witha man’s following the path ofhonor or duty, 
when, as in ordinary life, the path lies tole- 
rably plain and recognizable before him. The 
true test lies in a combination of circumstances 
which render it impossible to see clearly 
what honor demands, and then your perfectly 
honorable man declines what would be plea- 
sant and profitable, merely because it és plea- 
sant and profitable. The question of honor 
submitted by Miss Reid is not a question of 
honor at all, but a question of casuistry, and 
as acted upon in this special instance by 
Madeleine and Devereux, is simply a compe- 
tition of foolishness. Of course, in a novel 
where the author is Creator, Providence, and 
hangman in one, it is easy to adjust any 
conceivable difficulty, and the adjustment in 
this case is all very nice and romantic; but 
suppose Madeleine had remained true to her 
old love and married him. What then would 
have become of the property ? 

In truth, however, such criticism is beyond 
the mark when applied to Miss Reid’s sto- 
ries ; for she evidently aims in them at getting 
as far as possible from what she knows of 
real life. Stansbury has no actual prototype 
in her experience, nor did she ever know 
such persons as Arnold Devereux, Basil 
Severn, Gordon Lacy, Mary Carlisle, Made- 
leine Severn, Rosalind Severn, Helen Cham- 
pion, and the rest—the very names indicate 
an impossible combination. We would sug- 
gest to Miss Reid that, to give novelty to her 
work, she sit down and record exactly what 
she sees in a North-Carolina village. Her 
characters would, perhaps, be less refined, 
high-toned, and chivalric, and their surround- 
ings less romantic, than those she has hitherto 
painted ; but they would have the infinite ad- 
vantage of taking hold on reality, and surely 
“A Question of Honor” proves that the “ Va- 
lerie Aylmer” vein is exhausted. 


Bric-A-BrAc Series. Personal Reminiscen- 
ces by O'Keefe, Kelly, and Taylor. Edit- 
ed by Richard Henry Stoddard. New-York: 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The last two or three volumes of the Bric-a- 
Brac Series would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Stoddard does not find his materials grow rich- 
er on his hands as he advances. A great deal of 
very dull padding had to be included in order 
to make the reminiscences of Moore, Jerdan, 
Miss Knight, and Raikes fill two volumes ; 
and the proportion of matter in the present 
volume which is at once fresh and interesting 
is exceedingly small. Of the three authors 
represented in it, John O’Keefe was a noted 
dramatist, Michael Kelly was a musical com- 
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poser and singer, and John Taylor was a jour- 
nalist. All of them~flourished toward the 
close of the last century and during the early 
years of this, and their reminiscences include 
most of the leading actors, actressés, drama- 
tists, singers, and other persons connected 
with the London stage during that period. 
The most interesting portions of the volume 
are Mr. Kelly’s anecdotes and gossip about 
Sheridan ; but there is little that is really fresh 
even in these, and we have found the book on 
the whole but dull reading. 

There are four illustrations in the volume, 
reproduced from Bell's British Theatre: Mr. 
Garrick as “Sir John Brute,” Mr. Foote as 
‘** Fondlewife,” Mr. Moody as “ Teague,” and 
Mrs. Abington. 


WuiteE.Lapies. A Novel. 
Leisure Hour Series. 
Holt & Co. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
New-York: //enry 


It would hardly be possible for Mrs. Oli- 
phant to writea distinctly bad novel, but there 
are marked gradations of merit between her 
several stories, especially her later ones, and 
“Whiteladies” is a great improvement upon 
‘* Innocent,” “ For Love and Life,” and “Om- 
bra.” It can hardly be called an agreeable 


story ; for too many of the leading characters 
are absorbed in sordid and petty aims, and 
the plot hinges upon a peculiarly despicable 


conspiracy devised by a woman who has al- 
ready won our respect, if not our sympathy, 
and whose age, position, and antecedents 
ought alike to have rendered her participa- 
tion impossible. Most of the book, indeed, 
is given to illustrating how surely our sins do 
find us out, how impossible it is to trammel 
up the consequence, and how inexorably “ the 
whirligig of time brings round its revenges.” 

A very pretty love-story, however, is inter- 
woven with the darker features of the plot, 
and Mrs. Oliphant has never created a more 
tenderly winning and lovable heroine than 
“Reine.” The greater number of readers, 
doubtless, will be more interested in the pro- 
gress of events between her and “ Everard,” 
than even in the working out of “ Miss Su- 
san’s” punishment, except when the latter is 
confronted by “ Giovanna,” a character very 
skillfully drawn and of a type entirely new in 
fiction. 

We can not analyze “ Whiteladies”—which, 
by the way, is a manor-house, and not a con- 
vent, as the name might seem to indicate— 
more in detail, without revealing more of the 
plot than the reader will care to know be- 
forehand, and we will only add to what we 
have already said that the story is what young 
ladies call “ fascinating” from first to last. 
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Mr. Bain is said to have objected to the 
publication of some of the letters addressed 
to him by Mr. Mill. 


CARDINAL SILVEsTRI has made a present to 
the Municipality of Padua of Petrarch’s house 
at Arqua. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH, the 'German novel- 
ist, is about to add to his numerous works a 
new one entitled ‘‘ Tausend Gedaken.” It is 
to contain a few aphorisms. 


Mr. GrorGE GROVE, the editor of Macmi/- 
fan's Magazine, will shortly, it is said, have 
ready for the press a work entitled “ Pales- 
tine, Ancient and Modern.” 


THE whole of Swedenborg’s MSS. are to be 
reproduced in facsimile by photo-lithography, 
in pursuance of a resolution passed by the 
General Convention of the New Church in 
America. 


A NEW edition (the eighth) of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s “Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage” has just been published. A volume 
of Essays “On the Science of Language,” 
by the same, is in the press. 


CHARLES DARWIN, whose “ Insectivorous 
Plants” has so recently claimed regard, has in 
the press, already, another record of his re- 
searches into the mysteries of the vegetable 
kingdom, “On the Habits and Movements of 
Climbing Plants.” 


Tue collection of the letters of Louis XI. 
which Mdlle. Dupont and M. L. Pannier were 
about to send to press forthe French Histori- 
cal Society, will be delayed in consequence 
of the discovery made at the Archives by M. 
Pannier of more than a hundred unpublished 
letters of the highest interest. 


Everysopy knows that Sir Horace Mann, 
who was Ambassador at Florence, for many 
years kept Horace Walpole informed of all 
that was going on in Southern Europe, and 
that his letters are besides full of gossip, so- 
cial and literary. Dr. Doran has long been 
engaged extracting from this mass of corre- 
spondence whatsoever has an interest at the 
present time, and the result will be given in 
two volumes, to be issued early in October by 
Mr. Bentley. 


Messrs. BAGSTER AND Sons have determin- 
ed to publish a collection of all the chronolo- 
gical and historical materials which exist in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia, and the work of translator and 
editor will be undertaken by Mr. George 
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Smith. The volume will be entitled Zhe As- 
syrian Eponym Canon. The strict words of 


the original documents will alone be given, 
and no attempt made to harmonise dates, to 
fill up lacune, or to evolve theories. 


Amoncsr the stories which affect the moral 
character of Shakspeare, the worst is unques- 
tionably the ugly scandal respecting the poet 
and Mrs. Davenant, of Oxford. The public 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps has recently discovered contemporary 
documents which show conclusively that there 
is no substantial foundation for the Oxford 
tradition. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the 7imes at Rome re- 
ports that an interesting discovery of Irish 
MSS. of the time of St. Columba has been 
made at Milan, including a part of a glossary 
of the Irish language. These once formed 
part of the library of the monastery at Bobbio, 
and, with others, were placed by St. Charles 
Borromeo in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
The Chevalier Nigra is said to be preparing 
awork on these MSS. for publication. Ascoli 
has also a work in the press upon the same 
subject. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will shortly publish a 
new work, by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled Zhe 
Makers of Florence. The object of the book 
is to present to the many lovers of Florence a 
vivid picture of her past life and of the men 
who made her greatness. This is not at- 
tempted with the profound research of serious 
history, but rather with the lighter hand of a 
biographer affectionately interested in the 
many noble figures which crowd the scene. 
“Time,” says the writer, “gives a certain 
large abstractedness to the forms and mean- 
ings of the past, which it should be the aim of 
all historical study to dissipate, bringing back 
a nearer vision and identification of the gene- 
rations upon whose modes of living all mo- 
dern life is founded.” With this view Mrs. 
Oliphant has striven to link the memories of 
former times with the pleasant personal re- 
collections of Florence of the present day 
that so many visitors entertain, and thus to 
bring the “ perfect star” into which the past is 
apt to orb more within the ken and love of 
the present. 


Vicror HuGo’s new volufe will be called 
L’Art Wétre grand-pire. No poet has ever 
written so charmingly about children as he 
has. The successive deaths of his sons, 
Charles and Frangois, made his two grand- 
children, Jeanne and Georges, especially 
dear to him. He had already made them the 
subject of his verse in Z’Année Terrible. And 
in this new volume they are alluded to almost 
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in every page ; now directly with reference to 
their childish games and sayings ; now indi- 
rectly, as when they are made a pretext for 
his philosophical speculations. One evening 
lately, Victor Hugo read out to some of his 
friends half a dozen pieces which he took at 
random from the manuscript: in one, called 
“La Femme de Georges,” he sees his grand- 
son, in imagination, grown up and in love, 
and worthy of the woman whose fate he has 
linked to his; in another, called “ L’Imma- 
culée Conception,” which is very striking in 
form, and socially extremely interesting, he 
sees a number of beautiful children playing 
in the Tuileries gardens beside their young 
mothers ; the whole atmosphere is one of 
purity and happiness and trust in the highest 
laws of nature and society. Suddenlya voice 
is heard, saying to the mothers, “ You are 
prostitutes, you have sinned against the flesh, 
your children are stained with a spot that no- 
thing can wipe away. The Immaculate Con- 
ception condemns you all to shame, only by 
celibacy can you attain everlasting salvation.” 
His auditors were touched and amazed, for 
they recognised the old genius (M. Victor 
Hugo was born in 1802) fresh and vigorous as 
it was when the Ovientales were written. The 
book will exercise new power over the public 
mind on account of the maturity of thought 
which characterises it. Z’Art @étre grand-pére 
will probably be published this autumn, M 
Victor Hugo feels himself in full possession 
of the gift of production, and works every day 
with the utmost regularity, but he withholds 
his manuscripts from the printer as long as 
he possibly can. He corrects with extreme 
care, and is often not satisfied until he has had 
as many as five proofs. Under the Empire he 
had his own special corrector at Claye’s—the 
printer—who was accustomed to his punctua- 
tion, which is well known to be quite peculiar 
to himself. The above will be followed, 
either by two new volumes of the Zégende des 
Siécles, or by two other volumes, the Quatre 
Vents de l Esprit, consisting of four books, 
each in a different key: satirical, dramatic, 
lyrical, and epic.— 7he Academy. 


Ir is probable that a new book illustrating 
the career of Lord Byron in Italy, and his re- 
lations with the Countess Guiccioli, may be 
published at no very distant date. It takes 
the form of a narrative, written by a lady, of a 
visit which she paid not long ago to Ravenna, 
and to the Guiccioli Palace there, and of her 
interviews with the secretary of the Guiccioli 
family, who produced to her several very curi- 
ous and often amusing documents bearing 
upon the loves of Byron and the fair Italian 
Countess. These papers include, for instance, 
a letter from the Countess to her husband, 
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wherein she confesses her culpability in lov- 
ing Byron; a long string of minute regula- 
tions—of that sort which is specially exasper- 
ating to the female mind—drawn up by the 
Count for the moral and social guidance of 
his wife, after a quasi-reconciliation between 
them had ensued ; memorials presented by 
the Count to the Roman authorities, depre- 
cating or appealing from the decrees of sepa- 
ration and of alimony which the Pope had 
granted against him; letters from a certain 
Fanny, the F * * of Moore's Zife of the poet, 
who was actively concerned as an intermediary 
between Byron and the Countess ; a letter ad- 
dressed to Guiccioli announcing the death of 
the great poet in Greece, etc., etc. There is 
also a curious anecdote throwing light upon 
arecent and somewhat painful controversy, 
a good deal about Shelley, about Byron's 
daughter Allegra and her mother, and about 
the light which the new information throws 
upon passages in Moore’s Life, The work 
presents a general view of the case hostile to 
Count Guiccioli, and comparatively favorable 
to his wife and to Byron. It can not fail to 
prove interesting to a large circle of readers. 
We may add that one of the last requests of 
the Countess Guiccioli was that all documents 
relating to her connection with Byron should 
be published. 


—— eee 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


A Novev Lire-Rar?.—A life-raft, which 
presents some novelty of construction and 
adaptation, has been exhibited ata meeting 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Two 
hollow cylinders, eight inches diameter, and 
ten or twelve feet long, are held in position 
parallel to each other by cross-bars from three 
to four feet inlength, and wire-netting is then 
stretched over the whole. Thus prepared, 
the raft is used as part of the rails or bulwark 
of a ship, and is consequently always in place 
at the side, ready to be dropped into the 
water, and does not occupy space wanted for 
other purposes, as when boats or rafts are 
stowed on the deck. An improved knife for 
druggists’ use in the cutting of dried herbs or 
tobacco was also exhibited; in this the blade 
is so connected with the lever that in descend- 
ing it is held parallel with the cutting-board, 
and at the same time has a horizontal move- 
ment which slides it through the substan- 
ces to be cut, and thus facilitates the opera- 
tion. 


Tue SAFE TRANSPORT OF GUNPOWDER.— 
Messrs. Macklin and Moore, of Queen Vic- 
toria street, London, undertake to transport 
gunpowder and other explosive substances in 
a way of their own invention, which prevents 
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all danger. It is a simple way,and can be 
made use of in ships, barges, wagons, store- 
houses, or magazines. Each barrel of pow- 
der, before it leaves the mill, is placed inside 
a water-tight case made of wood, and lined 
with sheet-copper. These cases being pro- 
perly closed, are placed in tanks, which fit 
them, so to speak, with a coat of water one 
inch thick on all sides. Thus, during the 
whole time of transport, the barrels, snugly 
shut up in the cases, are kept dry, and are at 
the same time surrounded by water, whereby, 
as it seems, explosion should be impossible. 
Tanks adapted either for land carriage or 
water-carriage are provided, and for the stor- 
age of powder by retail dealers ; and at min- 
ing-works, quarries, or railway-stations, the 
tank is constructed of galvanized iron, and is 
connected with a constant water-supply. 


New Uses FOR THE SAND-BLAst.—The 
sand-blast, which we have mentioned more 
than once, grows more and more into use, as 
fresh applications of its capabilities are dis- 
covered. It can be used for all kinds of stone 
cutting and carving, for inscriptions, for en- 
graving on glass, for cutting or cleaning 
metal. It comes in aid of the fine arts, and is 
the best thing that can be used for the prosy 
operation of cleaning down a dirty house- 
front. Ifa photographic picture on gelatine 


be laid on glass, a carefully regulated sand- 
blast will act upon the glass beneath the film 

ore or less powerfully in proportion to the 
thickness of the film; and the half-tones, or 
gradations of light and shade, are thus pro- 


duced on the glass. And in the matter of the 
house-front, the blast instantaneously removes 
soot or dust from all crevices and indenta- 
tions, without in any way perceptibly interfer- 
ing with the sharpness of the architectural 
ornamentation. 


THE COLORING MATTERS OF PLANTS.—A 
most important paper on this subject is 
that by Herr N. Pringsheim, in the Yournal 
of Botany for April (reproduced from the Jo 
natsbericht of the Academy of Berlin). He says, 
towards the conclusion of his valuable paper : 
“It must now appear evident why I could not 
agree with Fremy, Filhol, or Kraus in their 
descriptions of the green and yellow chro- 
mules, and still less with Sorby respecting the 
several chromules which he alleges to have 
obtained from various plants, and which he 
regards as distinct and undecomposed sub- 
stances pre-existing in the plants, and capable 
of definite analysis. It is certain that many of 
these chromules must have been deprived of 
their original spectrum characteristics by the 
treatment to which they were subjected. In 
the determination of the spectra, moreover, 
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the influence of the solvents, that of concen 
tration, and of the thickness of layers, seems 
to have been equally disregarded. It is clear 
that a single spectrum can give us no ade- 
quate information as tothe absorption pheno- 
mena of any chromule, unless we are acquaint- 
ed beforehand with its phases of absorption, 
and know to which phase of the bands it cor- 
responds. Sorby has nowhere stated, with 
reference to his yellow chromules, to which 
he ascribes two separate bands in the blue, 
to what extent the various positions of the 
bands are influenced by the solvents, nor how 
they depend on the thickness of the layers; 
nor does he state, that with an increase of the 
chromule additional bands do not appear. I 
doubt not that the whole, perhaps, of his yel- 
low chromules—one only excepted—would 
suddenly reveal also the chlorophyll bands of 
the first half, if my method were applied.” 


Tue VeELocity oF Licut.—Professor Cornu 
gave a recent lecture on this subject before 
the Royal Institution. In this he described 
his recent experiments on the determination 
of the velocity of light. He gave an account 
of the method of Foucault, and exhibited the 
complete apparatus, including the arrange- 
ment of mirrors for multiplying the distance 
through which the luminous ray passed be- 
tween the two reflections from the revolving 
mirror. He described the toothed wheel of 
Fizeau, and the improvements which he had 
himself made in his own determinations by 
this method. He found that it was impossi- 
ble to give a uniform motion to the toothed 
wheel, and therefore adopted an electrical 
registering apparatus to mark the increase of 
its velocity, an electric signal enabling the 
observer to point out atthe instant at which 
the right velocity is obtained. Another very 
important improvement is the substitution of 
a pair of observations of the return rays for the 
single observation of a total extinction. Prof. 
Cornu’s most recent determination was made 
in the summer of 1874, the two stations being 
the Paris Observatory and the Tower of Mon- 
théry, 144 miles apart. A mean of 508 ex- 
periments gave 300,400 kilometres, or 186,660 
miles per second. 


A THEORY CONCERNING SLEEP.—Our ex- 
_isting knowledge about the physiology of 
sleep does not go much beyond the fact that 
the phenomenon in question is invariably as- 
sociated with a comparatively bloodless con- 
dition of the brain. Pfliiger attempts to take 
us a step farther by constructing an elaborate 
hypothesis of a physico-chemical order (Pfla- 
ger’s Archiv x. 8,9). Starting from the view 
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that the functional activity of any organ, and 
more especially of a nerve-centre, depends 
upon a disassociation of living matter, which 
is itself only a modified form of albumin, the 
author goes on to speculate that the chemical 
potential energy which is used up in the for- 
mation of every molecule of carbonic acid is 
transformed into heat. In other words, the 
atoms of which this molecule consists are 
thrown into a state of very active vibration. 
Thesé intramolecular explosions are propa- 
gated in ail directions along the nerves to the 
muscular and glandular systems, which are in 
structural continuity with the nerve-centres. 
Frogs, deprived of oxygen, are thrown into a 
state of apparent death, precisely similar to 
sleep ; from this they may be roused by a fresh 
supply of oxygenated blood. A certain pro- 
portion of intramolecular oxygen in the nerve- 
centres is thus essential to the waking state, 
since it enables a given number of explosions 
to occur in a unit of time at a given tempera- 
ture. But, during the waking state, the 
energy of chemical affinity is used up much 
faster than the intramolecular oxygen of the 
grey matter of the brain can be replaced ; 
consequently the formation of carbonic acid 
steadily: diminishes ; and when the number 
of explosions per unit of time sinks below a 
certain minimum, sleep ensues. The entire 
energy of the brain is never really used up ; 
but it sinks to a point at which, in the absence 
of all external stimuli, it is incapable of 
maintaining functional activity. This theory 
may be so developed as to explain most of 
the phenomena of ordinary sleep, such as its 
periodicity, etc. The author likewise attempts 
to bring the winter sleep of hybernating mam- 
mals, and the summer sleep of tropical am- 
phibia, into harmony with it. 


ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF Ac- 
QUIRED DISEASE. — Brown-Séquard’s_ well- 
known discovery that epilepsy may be artifi- 
cially induced in guinea-pigs by section of one 
or both sciatic nerves has béen repeatedly 
confirmed, and the assertion subsequently 
made by the American physiologist that this 
liability to epileptic fits was transmitted to 
the offspring of the operated animals has also 
been found correct. Obersteiner (S#ickers’ 
Medizinische Fahrbiicher, 1875, No. 2) recom- 
mends the adoption of this method for the 
study of the laws of heredity in relation to dis- 
eases of the nervous system. He divided his 
animals into three groups: in the first, a heal- 
thy male was paired with epileptic females ; 
in the second, an epileptic male with healthy 
females ; while in the third, both males and fe- 
males were diseased. The young of these 
animals were reared and kept under observa- 
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tion for several months ; the results obtained 
pointing to the conclusion that the influence 
of the female predominates over that of the 
male parent in the transmission of acquired 
epilepsy, and that the law of “ transformation 
of neuroses,” so familiar to the student of hu- 
man pathology, holds good in the case of 
epileptic guinea-pigs. Obersteiner’s experi- 
ments were too few in number to serve as a 
safe basis for generalization ; but his sugges- 
tion is a valuable one, and if carried out on a 
large scale, would furnish a body of facts of 
more importance for the determination of 
the nature and degree of hereditary influence 
in the causation of disease, than any which we 
possess at present. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF ARCTIC COLD ON MAN.— 
Lieutenant Payer, the Austrian Arctic ex- 
plorer, has been laying some of the results of 
his explorations before the Geographical So- 
ciety at Vienna. Referring to the influence 
of extreme cold on the human organism, he 
related that on March 14, 1874, he and his 
companions made a sledge journey over the 
Samiklar glacier, in order to make observa- 
tions of Francis-Joseph Land, On that day 
the cold marked forty degrees (Reaumur) be- 
low zero. Notwithstanding this intense cold, 
M. Payer and a Tyrolese went out before sun- 
rise to make observations and sketch. The 
sunrise was magnificent; the sun seemed 
surrounded, as it does at a high degree of 
cold, by small suns, and its light appeared 
more dazzling from the contrast with the ex- 
treme cold. The travellers were obliged to 
pour rum down their throats so as not to 
touch the edge of the metal cups, which would 
have been as dangerous as if they had been 
red-hot; but the rum had lost all its strength 
and its liquidity, and was as flat and thick as 
oil. It was impossible to smoke either cigars, 
or tobacco in short pipes, for very soon noth- 
ing but a piece of ice remained in the mouth. 
The metal of the instruments was just like 
red-hot iron to the touch, as were some lockets, 
which some of the travellers romantically, but 
imprudently continued to wear next the 
skin. M. Payer says that so great an amount 
of cold paralyses the will, and that, under its 
influence, men, from the unsteadiness of their 
gait, their stammering talk, and the slowness 
of their mental operations, seem as if they 
were intoxicated. Another effect of cold isa 
tormenting thirst, which is due to the evapora- 
tion of the moisture of the body. It is un- 
wholesome to use snow to quench the thirst, as 
it brings an inflammation of the throat, palate, 
and tongue. Besides, enough can never be 
taken to quench the thirst ; as a temperature 
of 30° to 40° below zero makes it taste like 
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molten metal. Snow-eaters in the North are 
considered as feeble and effeminate, in the 
same way as an opium-eater in the East. The 
groups of travellers who traversed the snow- 
fields were surrounded by thick vapors 
formed by the emanations from their bodies, 
which became condensed notwithstanding the 
furs in which the travellers were enveloped. 
These vapors fell to the ground with a slight 
noise, frozen into the form of small crystals, 
and rendered the atmosphere thick, impene- 
trable, and dark. Notwithstanding the hu- 
midity of the air, a disagreeable sensation of 
dryness was felt. Every sound diffused itself 
to a very long distance ; an ordinary conver- 
sation could be heard at a hundred paces off, 
whilst the report of guns from the top of high 
mountains could scarcely be heard. M. 
Payer explains this phenomenon by the large 
quantity of moisture in the Arctic atmosphere. 
Meat could be chopped and mercury used in 
the shape of balls. Both smell and taste be- 
come greatly enfeebled in these latitudes, 
strength gives way under the paralysing in- 
fluence of the cold, the eyes involuntarily 
close and become frozen. When locomotion 


stops, the sole of the foot becomes insensible. 
It is somewhat curious that the beard does 
not freeze, but this is explained from the air 
expired. falling immediately transformed into 
snow. The cold causes dark beards to be- 
come lighter; the secretion of the eyes and 


nose always increases, whilst the formation 
of perspiration altogether ceases. The only 
possible protection against the cold is to be 
very warmly clothed, and to endeavor as 
much as possible to prevent the condensation 
of the atmosphere, whilst the much-vaunted 
plans of anointing and blackening the body 
are pronounced to have no real value.—Zon- 
don Medical Record. 


ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN BREATH.—An 
accotint published in Mature, of some experi 
ments made with a viewto determine the or- 
ganic matter of the human breath in health 
and disease, presents some facts of a peculi- 
arly interesting nature. The breath of eleven 
healthy persons and of seventeen affected by 
different disorders was examined, the persons 
being of different sexes and ages, and the 
time of day at which the breath was condensed 
varying. The vapor of the breath was con- 
densed in a large glass flask surrounded by 
ice and salt, ata temperature of several de- 
grees below zero, the fluid thus collected be- 
ing then analysed for free ammonia, urea, and 
kindred substances, also for organic ammonia. 
Among the various results of this examina- 
tion may be mentioned the fact that, in both 
health and disease, the free ammonia varied 
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considerably ; the variation, however, could 
not be connected with the time of the day, 
the fasting, or full condition. Urea was 
sought for in fifteen instances—three healthy 
persons and twelve cases of disease; but it 
was only found in two cases of kidney dis- 
ease, in one case of diphtheria, and a faint in- 
dication of its presence occurred in a female 
suffering from catarrh. The quantity of am- 
monia arising from the destruction of organic 
matter also varied, possibly from the oxidation 
of albuminous particles by the process of res- 
piration ; but in healthy persons there was a 
remarkable uniformity in the total quantity of 
ammonia obtained by the process. 


VENTILATION.—Ever since ventilation was 
first talked and written about, it has been a 
more or less obscure and uncertain subject ; 
a subject on which it was easier to show what 
ought to be than what could be. We have, 
therefore, the more satisfaction in calling at- 
tention to a paper by Dr. Francois de Chau- 
mont, of the Army Medical School, Netley, 
which lays down definite principles of ventila- 
tion, and will enable any observant person to 
decide whether a building is properly ventila- 
ted or not. The paper in question—‘ On the 
Theory of Ventilation: an attempt to es- 
tablish a positive Basis for the calculation of 
the amount of Fresh Air required for an in- 
habited Air-space”—was read at a meeting of 
the Royal Society, and has been published in 
their Proceedings, and is thus available to all 
who desire to make use of it. 

The basis taken by Dr. Frangois de Chau- 
mont is “the evidence of the senses,” but 
with “proper care and precautions.” The 
poison in impure air, he remarks, is organic 
matter, either suspended or in the form of va- 
por; and it is this poison which imparts 
to air that disagreeable quality commonly 
described as “close.” This closeness cap be 
remedied only by diluting the confined air 
with a quantity of fresh air ; and to determine 
this quantity is one of the steps in a theory 
of ventilation. Observation shows that the 
“amount of organic impurity bears a fairly 
regular proportion to the amount of carbonic 
acid evolved by the inhabitant in an air-space. 
This being accepted, and general diffusion 
being admitted, we can easily calculate the 
amount of fresh air required to bring down 
the carbonic acid to some fixed standard. If, 
now,” continues the doctor, “ we adopt as our 
standard the point at which there is no sensi- 
ble difference between the air of an inhabited 
space and the external air, and agree that this 
shall be determined by the effects on the 
sense of sme//, our next step is to ascertain 
from experiment what is the average amount 
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of carbonic acid in such an air-space, from 
which we can then calculate the amount of 
air required to keep it inthatcondition. But 
as the sense of smell is very quickly dulled, 
each air-space to be examined ought to be en- 
tered directly from the open air.” 

By observations in hospitals and barracks 
in different parts of the country, Dr. Francois 
de Chaumont has arrived at conclusions, and 
obtained data on which to base his theory. 
Under the several heads: Fresh—fair—not 
close—close—very close—extremely close, he 
records his observations in a way which will 
enable any one interested in the subject to 
test them for himself. The conditions laid 
down in the paper as “the standard of good 
ventilation” are, that the temperature should 
never be very much below sixty degrees— 
Vapor ought not to exceed 4°7 grains per cu- 
bic foot, at a temperature of sixty-three de- 
grees, or 50 grains at a temperature of sixty- 
five degrees—Humidity (per cent) ought not 
to exceed seventy-three to seventy-five—Car- 
bonic acid: respiratory impurity ought not to 
exceed 0°0002 per foot, or 0°2000 per thousand 
volumes. Another point established by this 
inquiry is that, where disease prevails, more 
fresh air is required than in health ; hence, 
hospitals demand more pure air than bar- 
racks.—Chaméers’s Fournal. 


INCREASED HumIpDITy OF UTAH.—We learn 
from the Utah journals that a measuring pil- 
lar, after the manner of the Nilometer, has 
been set up on the brink of the Great Salt, 
Lake. This has long been wanted, for the 
rise and fall of the waters of that lake are ex- 
traordinary and mysterious, and physicists 
have often urged the erection of some means 
of recording the amount. The valley was 
first settled in 1847. During some years there 
were small fluctuations in the level of the 
lake; but from 1862° to 1868 the water rose 
twelve feet, and this increase, with occasional 
ups-and-downs, it still maintains. For years 
the road to the salt-pans has been twelve feet 
under water, and an observer on the spot re- 
marks, there seems to be “an irrepressible 
determination of the waters to rise. The 
mountain streams are steadily enlarging. 
The humidity of the atmosphere annually in- 
creases as the area of cultivation in the val- 
leys becomes greater, and, as a consequence, 
the evaporation less. Tens of thousands of 
acres of farming, meadow, and pasture-lands 
have been submerged along the eastern and 
northern shores of the lake. Many square 
miles of valuable lands, as yet available and 
occupied by the farmer, skirting the lake, 
would be completely drowned, should the 
rise continue.” 
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Saxon War-BaAbes.—One of the most touch- 
ing sights in connection with military matters 
which I have happened to notice, is that of 
the newly-enlisted men roaming the streets 
during the day or two of grace allowed them 
before donning the uniform and beginning 
the long, weary servitude of powder and ball. 
They are permitted a license of behavior quite 
extraordinary either to soldier or citizen ; 
they are in the neutral ground between, and 
may have their fling, for once. Policemen are 
blind to their escapades ; officers ignore them ; 
people in general smile good-naturedly, and 
pick them up when they fall down. For it 
almost invariably happens that the first thing 
these unborn war-babes.do is to get drunk. 
It is the traditional way of passing the solemn 
period of incubation, and appears to commend 
itself anew to each successive brood, They 
wear green ribbons in their button-holes, and 
stagger along arm in arm, crooning discord- 
ant lays, laughing or crying, and committing 
much harmless, foolish, and piteous uproar. 
Many of them bring smooth, inexperienced 
faces from unknown country villages ; others 
are already coarse and stolid; a few bear 
traces of culture, but Gambrinus laysall alike 
in the gutter. Occasionally, indeed, from the 
midst of this beery bedlam, a sane and sober 
pair of eyes meets our own, making us mar- 
vel how they came there. Perhaps the drunk- 
ards are the wiser; the prospect is too sorry 
a one for sober contemplation ; it requires all 
the enchantment that malt and hops can cast 
over it to make it tolerable. But what a rue- 
ful scene must to-morrow morning’s drill be, 
with its A@tzenjammer, its helpless ignorance, 
and its savage sergeant !—‘ Saxon Studie” by 
Fulian Hawthorne, in the Contemporary Review, 


Musica FAMILIESs.—Heredity shows itself 
more markedly, it would seem, in the arts 
than in the sciences. Taking music, we find 
some remarkable instances. The Bach family, 
which took its rise in 1550, and became ex- 
tinct in 1800, presents an unbroken series of 
musicians for nearly two centuries of that in- 
terval. The head of the family was Veit Bach, 
a baker of Presburg, and his two sons were 
the first of the family who were musicians by 
profession. The descendants literally “ over- 
ran Thuringia, Saxony, and Franconia,” says 
Papillon. ‘ They were all organists, church 
singers, or what is called in Germany ‘city 
musicians. When they became too nume- 
rous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they re- 
solved to meet once a year, on a stated day, 
with a view to keep up a sort of patriarchal 
bond of union. This custom was kept up till 
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nearly the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and oftentimes more than a hundred persons 
bearing the name of Bach, men, women, and 
children, were to be seen assembled. In the 
family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent 
musicians, and twenty-eight of a lower grade.” 
Rossini’s family played music at fairs ; Beet- 
hoven’s father and grandfather were musi- 
cians; Mosart’s father was Second Capell- 
meister to the Prince-Bishop of Salzburg.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN OF JAPAN.—In the 
far East, lying between the islands which com- 
pose the Empire of Japan—that ancient and 
mysterious realm but recently explored and 
introduced into the circle of nations by the 
greed or enterprise of Western commerce— 
there ebbs and flows and sparkles, with a 
gorgeous beauty truly Oriental, a fair Mediter- 
ranean, known as the Seto Uchi, or Inland 
Sea. Though smaller by far than its name- 
sake of the West, it has many physical charac- 
teristics much more striking. It abounds in 
harbors, bays, snug anchorages, deep chan- 
nels, and sheltering islands. It basks in a 
climate almost pertect in its serenity and free- 
dom from extremes. The mariner fresh from 
the chilly spring time and ungenerous sum- 
mer of our own islands, navigates its waters 
in June with a cloudless sky— 


“ Beneath a roof of blue Ionian weather,” 


unprotected by awnings, and fearless of the 
sun, which at the same season off the Spanish 
or Italian coasts beats down on those who 
sail beneath it with an insupportable and even 
deadly fierceness. Here are no tideless wa- 
ters; a strong ebb and flow, running to and 
fro between fairy islets, and round verdant 
capes, with almost headlong fury, purifies and 
freshens every inlet with an influx from the 
wide Pacific Ocean without. Remarkably 
free from storms and rain, the frailest fishing- 
boat is pushed fearlessly out to the mid waters 
of its widest parts. No sivocco blows across 
it to render life scarcely worth having through- 
out the length of many an autumn day. In 
fine weather the bosom of the sea does not 
undulate sufficiently to rock even the smallest 
bark ; yet there is no lack of breeze. It 
should be -the very paradise of pleasure- 
seekers. The scenery is truly lovely : a Devon 
foreground sect in a background of the Alps. _ 
Lofty mountains bound the landscape. In 
summer, light, fleecy clouds hover about the 
higher slopes; while, through dips in the 
stately range of heights, glimpses are caught 
of still higher peaks beyond, bathed in a 
violet haze, or dissolving into the misty dis- 
tance. Fronting the water are pine-clad hills, 
with the varied and fantastic outline natural 
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to a once volcanic region. Their sides are 
seamed with valleys, in which nestle pleasant 
villages, half hid in the variegated foliage of 
shady trees. The temperate zone meets the 
tropics in groves and coppices of pine, and 
fir, and camphor-wood, and graceful bamboo. 
Above, the lilac waves in clusters, whilst un- 
derneath the steeps are all aglow with azaleas 
in crimson masses. The quaint gables and 
high-peaked roofs of temples peer out from 
leafy groves, traversed by glades of brilliant 
green. Streams gushing from the rocks trace 
silvery lines upon the abrupt hillsides. Rocky 
promontories, festooned with creepers, and 
crowned with clumps of firs, jut out into the 
sea, and divide white, sandy beaches, or form 
placid litthke coves and bays. Here a huge 
mass of gray granite stands out as a monu- 
ment of some ancient convulsion of the soil ; 
there a succession of grassy knolls and hang- 
ing woods undulating backward from the 
shore, introduces a park-like feature into the 
panorama. Art completes the picture. The 
slopes of the mainland, and of innumerable 
islands— 


“ That like to rich and various — inlay 


The unadornéd bosom of the deep,”’ 


are clothed with fields of waving corn, of a 
really golden hue, in the dazzling June sun- 
light. The style of cultivation is high. The 
fields are arranged in terraces, which climb in 
a long series of steps the sides of hill and 
ravine, to a goodly height above the lower 
ground. Here and there the fields are dotted 
with the brilliant emerald of tiny patches of 
the young rice-plant. Blue wreaths of smoke 
rise from bonfires of brushwood, lighted to 
bream the sharp-bowed craft hauled up on the 
beach below. The sea is studded with the 
boats of fishermen, and flecked with the white 
sails of scores of native trading vessels.— 
Fortnightly Review. 


A Last CENTURY ADVENTURER.—At the 
Councils of the King and at the Board of 
Cabinet Ministers crop up strange figures, 
labeled with strange titles—the illustrious 
Count Cagliostro, the dashing Chevalier de 
Seingalt, and the mysterious Count Saint- 
Germain. This famous adventurer is sup- 
posed to have been an Hungarian by birth, 
but the early part of hig life was by himself 
carefully wrapt in mystery. His person and 
his title alike stimulated curiosity. His age 
was unknown, and his parentage equally ob- 
scure. We catch the first glimpse of him in 
Paris, a century and a quarter ago, filling the 
Court and the town with his renown. Amaz- 
ed Paris saw a man—apparently of middle 
age—a man who lived in magnificent style, 
who went to dinner parties, where he ate no- 
thing, but talked incessantly, and with ex- 
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ceeding brilliancy, on every imaginable topic. 
His tone was perhaps over trenchant—the 
tone of a man who knows perfectly what he is 
talking about. Learned, speaking every civi- 
lized language admirably, a great musician, 
an excellent chemist, he played the part of a 
prodigy, and played it to perfection. Endow- 
ed with extraordinary confidence or consum- 
mate impudence, he not only laid down the 
law magisterially concerning the present, but 
spoke without hesitation about events two 
hundred years old. His anecdotes of remote 
occurrences were related with extraordinary 
minuteness. He’spoke of scenes at the Court 
of Francis the First as if he had seen them, 
describing exactly the appearance of the King, 
imitating his voice, manner, and language— 
affecting throughout the character of an eye- 
witness. In like style he edified his audience 
with pleasant stories of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and regaled them with vivid descriptions of 
places and persons. Hardly saying in so 
many words that he was actually present 
when the events happened, he yet contrived, 
by his great graphic power, to convey that 
impression. Intending to astonish, he suc- 
ceeded completely. Wild stories were cur- 
rent concerning him. He was reported to be 
300 years old, and to have prolonged his life 
by the use of a famous elixir. Paris went 
mad about him. He was questioned constant- 
ly about his secret of longevity, and was mar- 
velously adroit in his replies, denying all pow- 
er to make old folks young again, but quietly 
asserting his possession of the secret of ar- 
resting decay in the human frame. Diet, he 
protested, was, with his marvelous elixir, the 
true secret of long life, and he resolutely refus- 
ed to eat any food but such as had been special- 
ly prepared for him—oatmeal, groats, and the 
white meat of chickens. On great occasions 
he drank a little wine, sat up as late as any 
body would listen to him, but took extraordi- 
nary precautions against the cold. To ladies 
he gave mysterious cosmetics, to preserve 
their beauty unimpaired ; to men he talked 
openly of his method of transmuting metals, 
and of a certain process for melting down a 
dozén little diamonds into one large stone. 
These astounding assertions were backed by 
the possession of apparently unbounded 
wealth, and a collection of jewels of rare size 
and beauty.—Ad/ the Year Round for Fuly. 


SLEEPING IN WAR.—Condé was an excel- 
lent sleeper: so was the Duke of Wellington : 
so was Pitt, till his health became fatally 
shattered ; and the power or habit is quite as 
essential in civil as in military affairs, for 
without it both mind and body must prove 
unequal! to a strain. One striking exception 
was Nelson, who, when every thing was ready 
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for the attack on Copenhagen, and he was 
only waiting for a wind, was with difficulty 
persuaded to attempt an hour or two of rest. 
He allowed his cot to be placed on the deck 
and lay down on it, but never closed his eyes 
a moment; andat brief intervals during some 
hours, kept anxiously inquiring about the 
wind. Napoleon or Wellington would have 
ordered himself to be called when the wind 
was favorable, and gone quietly to sleep. Yet 
Nelson was a heroin the brightest acceptation 
of the word— 


The fiery spirit working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay 
—Quarterly Review. 


Tue FAnterEs.—I happened to be stationed 
in a small fort, in a town situated in a district 
remote from European intercourse, where I 
had opportunities of observing the Fantee in 
his natural state. One day, while strolling 
about in the bush near the town, I discovered 
a bush-path wider and in better condition than 
those miserable tracks generally are. I fol- 
lowed it up, and after about one hundred and 
fifty yards, the path suddenly terminated. I 
thought I must have passed some turning, and 
so retraced my steps, but only to find that the 
path did end where I had first stopped. I 
thought it strange that any one should take 
the trouble to cut a path so far into the bush 
and not continue it, and looked around to dis- 
cover the reason. The bush at the termina- 
tion of the way in no wise differed from that at 
any other part, but I found a large number of 
clay saucers, more like the saucers of flower- 
pots than any thing else, scattered about. I 
went back to the fort and inquired privately 
what this meant. I learned that the path was 
a fetish-path, to which the people resorted 
every Tuesday for sacrificial purposes. The 
Tuesday following I went at an early hour to 
the bush, and took up a position near the end 
of the path where I could observe what took 
place and could not be seen myself. After 
waiting sometime I heard a noise as of people 
approaching, and soon the worshippers came 
in sight. There were about twenty of them in 
all, First came the fetish-man, or priest, at- 
tired in black country cloth, or, as it would be 
called in England, glazed lining, and carrying 
a live fowl. Next came the fetish-woman, or 
priestess, also dressed in a strip of black lin- 
ing, and carrying abottle containing rum. Her 
face was painted with symbols, no doubt of 
direful portent. The figure eight appeared in 
white horizontally on her forehead, thus o, 
white circles were described round each eye, 
and three white streaks on each cheek. She 
was a very meagre old woman, and remark- 
ably ugly even for a negress. Following 
these two came the laity, both men and 
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women, dressed in the usual gay cloths com- 
mon to the country. The whole party halted 
where the clay saucers lay, and stood silent 
for a short space. Then the priest and priest- 
ess commenced some incantation in a sings 
song voice, waving their arms about the while. 
When that was finished the fetish-man pro- 
duced a knife from his girdle and disembow- 
elled the fowl, placing the entrails in one of 
the saucers, while the woman poured a little 
rum from her bottle on them. The man, after 
intently regarding the sacrifice for some time, 
rose and spoke to his congregation, explain- 
ing to them, I suppose, the result of the offer- 
ing. The woman then sprinkled some of the 
blood of the fowl and some more rum on the 
ground and bushes, and then the whole party 
retired again, taking with them the body of 
the fowl, which they doubtless considered too 
valuable to leave behind, and on which they 
intended to dine latér on in the day. In na- 
tive trials, when the plaintiff wishes to ascer- 
tain if the defendant or his witnesses are 
speaking the truth, he administers to them 
fetish, or proof water, a decoction of herbs 
mixed with water; if, after drinking it, the 
man vomits, it is supposed to be a certain 
proof that he has not spoken the truth, and he 
consequently loses his case. Another method 
of divination is called playing fetish, in which 
the plaintiff and the defendant play a sort of 
cat’s cradle with string, the result showing 
which of the two is in the right. Fetish men 
and women are supposed to possess some 
hidden power, by means of which they are able 
to exert such an influence over any person 
they wish who is present, as to compel him to 
do what they want. On one occasion, when a 
Fantee chief and his followers came to hold a 
“ palaver” or conference with me, he brought 
with him his fetish woman, embellished with 
the usual hieroglyphics. I asked my inter- 
preter why she came there, and he replied, 
“ Oh, she comes to blow medicine at you ay 
make you do what the king wants.” No ré- 
Strictions seem to be imposed on the Fantee 
priests or priestesses, either as regards celi- 
bacy or any thing else ; they live the same sort 
of lives as their countrymen, and marry and 
are purchased for marriage in the same way as 
their neighbors.— Sunday Magazine. 


PECULIARITIES OF CHINESE WOMEN. — The 
women are certainly not pretty: those one 
sees working out of doors decidedly coarse- 
looking, and their costume in this part of Chi- 
na most unbecoming, consisting of a short 
black blouse confined at the waist by a belt, a 
small white apron, and very, very short, wide 
trowsers, sometimes hardly reaching the knee, 
below which the leg is left entirely bare, and 
their feet thrust into straw slippers with no 
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heels, which they can only keep on by shuf- 
fling along the ground in a most irritating 
manner. Their redeeming feature is their 
hair, which, as well as their eyes, is invariably 
black, and almost as invariably neatly dressed. 
How the dressing is accomplished in such 
hard, smooth rolls, and twisted up behind into 
such a curious form, resembling the handle 
of a teapot, I can not tell. A long ornamental 
pin is stuck through it, which protrudes a 
good many inches on each side of the hair; 
and a bright flower, either real or artificial, 
worn at one side, gives them, in spite of their 
plain looks, rather a picturesque appearance. 
Their heads seem more impervious to heat 
and cold than those of the men, as they seldom 
wear any covering except that bestowed on 
them by nature, and of which, by the by, the 
men are defrauded ; so that the working classes 
have to supply the deficiency by wearing the 
large, slightly conical hat which you see in 
any pictures of Chinamen, and which answers 
equally well the purpose of sunshade or um- 
brella. The dress of the betterclass of women 
is, I think, rather pretty, and certainly most 
sensible ; for, as it does not fit to the figure, 
very little may be worn in summer, and a 
great deal in winter, without inconvenience. 
In their case, both the under garments and a 
petticoat descend to the ankle ; only the upper 
one of all is short, and the color and material 
of the whole costume is varied according to 
taste and the season of the year. Their feet 
also are clad like ours in stockings, and they 
wear the usual very thick but light-soled 
shoes. I speak of course of those who allow 
their feet to remain in the natural form. The 
small-footed women look as if their heels 
were bound tightly up so as to form part of 
the leg, and their toes only were left for use. 
The result is they go at an uncomfortable 
pace, half walk, half run, and a descent on 
their noses would seem inevitable but for the 
stick with which they help themselves along. 
—Letters from China and Fapan. 


Prerry Speecues.—To be able readily, and 
without premeditation, to say the right thing 
is an enviable gift still, and may be made a 
wonderful instrument of conciliation and 
pacification. The worst of it is that persons 
possessing the power of repartee are apt to 
make a hostile rather than an amicable.use of 
it; and, indeed, most of us covet it rather 
as a whip to sting with thana feather to tickle. 
Caustic speeches are sure to draw, and the 
most amiable people, who would not them- 
selves hurt their friends’ feelings on any ac- 
count, chuckle over them as much as others. 
Therefore they are continually chronicled, but 
pretty speeches lack the same pungency, and 
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are passed by as insipid ; yet I think there is 
a fine savor about one or two that I remember 
—that said by George the Fourth to the officer 
of marines, for example. It may be familiar 
to you, but will really bearrepetition. There 
was an empty bottle on the table, and the 
king told the servant to “take away that ma- 
rine.” A guest sitting next the king whis- 
pered in his ear that an officer present be- 
longed to that branch of the service. George 
the Fourth ascertained his name, and then, 
addressing him aloud, asked if he knew why 
an empty bottle was called a marine. “No, 
your majesty,” replied the officer, ‘“‘ Because,” 
said the king, “it has done its duty, and is 
ready to do it again.” Which was as neat a 
way of getting out of a rather awkward phrase 
as one can well imagine. Ladies, however, 
are the fair and proper recipients of pretty 
speeches, and the man who gets them is a 
sort Of poacher. The Duc de Nivernois made 
an ingenious one to Madame du Barri, who 
was endeavoring to persuade him to withdraw 
his opposition to some measure she had set 
her heart on. “It is of no use, Monsieur le 
Duc,” she said, ‘‘ you are only injuring your 
influence, for the king has made up his mind, 
and I have myself heard him say that he 
will never change.” “Ah, madame, he was 
looking at you,” replied the duke. Could 
any but a Frenchman have ever conveyed de- 
termined resistance in so polite a form? 
There was an ingenious amount of devotion 
implied in the remark of a love-sick million- 
aire, when the object of his affections became 
ecstatic over the beauty of the evening star. 
“Oh, do not, do not praise it like that!” he 
cried, “I can not get it for you.” Itis no 
wonder that Tom Moore was such a general 
favorite, if he often said such charming little 
things as he wrote. I think the very prettiest, 
quaintest quip ever penned is in one of his 
love-songs. The lover can not deny that he 
has paid homage to others before he saw the 
present vbject of his affections; in fact, he 
learned lip-service very early. 


“ That lesson of sweet and enrapturing lore 
I have never forgot, I'll allow : 
I have had it 4y rote very often before, 
But never 4y Aeart until now.” 


Irishmen generally do manage to say prettier 
things than others can. They have a certain 
confidence or assurance which enables them 
to blurt out whatever comes uppermost in 
their minds ; that is why they make bulls. A 
man who is always shooting must miss some- 
times. The more cautious Englishman or 
Scotchman escapes the blunders, but scores 
fewer hits, and does not so often marry an 
heiress, I believe.—Cassell’s Magazine. 





